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ADVERTISEMENT 



Tg^DWARD PHILLIPS, fon of Edward 

^ Phillips, who came from Shrewfburv, 

and rofe to be fecondaryin the Crown- 
office, by Anne, fifter of John Milton, the 
poet, was born in the Strand, near Charing 
Crofs, in Auguft 1630, and received his 
carHcft education under his uncle. Milton, 
after his return from Italy, *' hired," fays 
Johnfon, " a lodging at thehoufe of one 
*« Ruffell, a taylor, in St. Bride's church- 
*' yard, and undertook the education of 
^* John and Edward Phillips, his ififter's 
*• fons. Finding his rooms too little, he 
** took a houfe and garden in Alderfgatc- 
«* ftreet, which was not then fo much out 
" of the world as it is now : and chofe his 
** dwelling at the upper end of a! paflage, 
*' that he might avoid rhe noife of the 
** ftreet. Here he received more boys to 
** be boarded and inftruded/* After re- 
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lating the plan of education purfued here^ 
he adds, with his ufual acrimony : ** From 
*' this wonder-working academy, I do not 
** know that there ever proceeded any man 
very eminent for knowledge : its only 
genuine produft, I believe, is a fmall 
Hiftoryof Poetry, written in Latin, by 
his nephew Phillips, of which, perhaps, 
•' none of my readers has ever heard.'* 

In 1648, Phillips became a ftudent of 
Magdalen Hall, in Oxford, where he con- 
tinued till 1 65 1 5 and the title of the work 
above-mentioned, as given by Anthony 
Wood, is in the following words* 

^* Tradtatttlus de carmine Dramatica 
Poetarum, praefertim in choris Tragicis, et 
veteris Comcediae. 4 

Compendiofa enumeratio Poetarum (fal- 
tem quorum fama maxime enituit) qui a 
tempore Dantis Aligerii ufque ad banc 
aetatem claruerunt : nempe Italorum, Ger« 
manorum, An^lorum, &c.'' 

Thefe two things w^re added to the fe- 
venteenth edition of Job. Buchlerus's book,, 
entitled, " Sacrarum profanarumque phra- 
fium Poeticarum Thcfaurus,** &c. Lond* 

1669, 8vo« 

Johnfon 
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Johnfon therefore entirely forgets, or 
paffes by, the ^* Theatrum Poetarum," 
publifhed in 1675, on which the prcfcnt 
compilation is founded : and of which the 
reader is requefted to attend to the opinion 
of a lamented author, whoon the fubjeft 
of poetry, muft be admitted by all impartial 
judges, to have far exceeded that able bio- 
grapher, not only in tafte, but in learning. 
The following is the full title of Phillips's 

* **. Theatrum Poetarum, or a compleat 
coUedion of the Poets, efpecially the moft 
' eminent of all ages, the Ancients diftin- 
guifti't from the Moderns in their feveral 
alphabets. With fomc obfervations and re- 
flexions upon many of them, particularly 
thofe of our own nation* Together with a 
prefatory difcourfe of the Poets and Poetry 
\n general. 

By Edward Phillips. 

— • 9^y oTi^ioi omifu fjMaat 

^^^^^^^^ Hefipd. Thcosn. 

London. Printed for Charles Smith, at 
the Angel, near the Inner Temple-^gate ia 
Flcet-t-ftrcct. Anno m©clxxv/* 
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The late poct-kureatWarton,in his edi- 
tion of Milton's juvenile poems, * fays, . 
" There is goqdreafon tofuppofe^ that Mil- 
*^ TON threw many additions and corrections 
** into the Th'e AT K\5M.Voi&TAfiVM^ a book 
publijhed by his nephew Edward Phi Hips ^ 
in i6j^^ If contains criticifms far above 
*' the tafte oj that period: among tbefe is the 
" judgment on Shaiejpearc'f, which was not 
*' thin, I believe, the general opinion^ and 
*' which perfeStly coincides both with the fen-' 
'^ timents and words cf Milton in U Allegro z 

" ^* Or fn^cetcft Shakafpearc, fancy's child 
* Warble his native wood-notes wild." 

Again, in his Hiftory of Engliflb Poetry, J 
he fays, *• FhiUips% Milton's nephew, in a 
•* «wri which I thinkdijcovers many traces of 
« MikM'sband, calls Marl(m,''%&c. " Such 
** criticifms,'* he adds, " were not common 

* ^ after the national tafie had beenjufi corrupt' 
^^ ted by thefalfe and capricious refinements of 

* * the court of Charles the fe^ond. " || 

* P. 60* t See this volume^ p. 240. X HI. p. 440, 
% See this volume^ p. 113, ii6« || After fuch praife^ the 
cenfure of that taflelefs though ufeful,. dradge, Anthony 
Wood, who calls the work a " brie^ roving, and curfory 
account (without time) of the anticnt and modetn poets, 
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JFrom this book of Phillips, all that the 
compiler of the prefent work had occafion 
to feleiSt, were the Engliih poets, which 
were moft awkwardly placed in the alpha* 
betical order of their cbrijiian names : and 
^f thefe the prefent volume comes no lower 
than fuch as flouriflied as eatly a& the clofe 
of Qjjeen Elizabeth's teign. 

They arc now changed into a chronolo- 
gical order, of which the advantage Teems 
fufficiently obvious. 

To thefe, which are printed at the com- 
mencement of every article between in- 
verted commas, the Compiler has added 
fuch particulars as amount to a brief life 
of each poet, with fuch lifts and dates of 
their writings, and eftimates of their cha- 
ra(fters and genius, as fubfe^uent bibgrat 
phers and critics, and his own reading and 
obfervation have furniflied him with. His 
great authority and luminary has been that 
admirable critic and hiftorian, Mr. Tho- 



need be little regarded : efpecially as the fame page which 
contatos it| calb his uncle, oar immortal and divine epic 
poet, «* that villainous leading incendiary John Milton." 
All}. II. p. 11 17. 
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mas Wartoh, in his three quarto volumes 
on Englifli Poetry : and of this elegant 
writer, he has, as far as poffible, ufed the 
very words, becaufe he knew every alte- 
ration would mar their beauty or their pro- 
priety. 

The indefatigable, though taftelcfs An- 
thony Wood, has principally fupplied him 
with fadts and dates, but the modern books 
of biography and criticifm have not been 
negledled; and every writer of poetry, 
omitted by Phillips, with whofc name the 
compiler's refearches could furniftihim, 
has been introduced in his proper place, 
though not under a feparate title; fuch 
diflindtion having been fhewn to thofe only, 
whom Phillips thought worthy to be in-i 
ferted in a lift of Englilh poets^ 

m 
t 

^thMay, 1799^ 
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PREFACE 



BY EDWARD PHILLIPS, 



TO HIS 



THEATRUM POETARUM. 



To the moft learned, vertuous, and by 
me moft honoured Pair of Friends Thomas 
Stanly,* of Cumberlo Green in Hertford- 
fhire, and Edward Sherburn*, Clerk of his 
Majefties Ordnance in the Tower of Lon- 
don, Efqs 



A S oft as I ferioufly confider with.myfelf 

• moft worthy affociates in learning and 

yertue, and my moft honoured friends, 

what a vaft diiFerence there is, or at leaft 

* Of thefe two poets the account will belong to the reign 
«f Charles II. which with thofe of James I. and Charles I* 
is intended to form another volame* fifiur* 

feems 
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feems to be, between one part of mankind 
and the other ; how near the intelligence 
of angels the one ; how beneath the inge- 
nuity and induftry of many brute animals 
the other ; how afpiring to the perfedlion 
of knowledge the one ; how ii^imerfed in 
fwinifli floth and ignorance the other ; I 
am apt to wonder how it could poffibly be 
imagined that the fame rationality of fpul 
fliould inform alike, as we are obliged tQ 
believe by the authority of facrcd fcrip-. 
lures, and the doftrine of the foul's im- 
mortality, the whole mafs and frame of hu- 
man nature; and not. rather that there 
fliould be a gradation of notion from the 
loweft brute up to the angelic region ! But 
that calling to mind the common maxim 
of philofophy, that the perfedion of foul 
is the fame in the infant as in the ripe of 
age, only aAing more or lefs vigoroufly ac- 
cording to the capacity of the organs, I 
thence colle<3: that there is alfo a different 
capacity of the organs, whence ariieth a 
different fpirit and conftitution, or fome in- 
tervening caufe, by which it either afts or 
Iks dormant even in perfons of the fame 
age. The firft is that '' Melior Natura'* 

which, 
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which the poet fpeaks of, with which who- 
ever is amply endued, take that man from 
his infancy, throw him into the deferts of 
Arabia, there let him converfe fome years 
with tygers and leopards, and at laft bring 
him where civil focicty and converfatioa 
abides, and ye fhall fee how on a fudden 
th^ fcales and drofs of his barbarity pur^;- 
ing oiF by degrees, he will ftart up a 
Prince or Legiflator, or fome fuch illut 
triotis perfon ! The other is that noble thing 
called Education ; this is that harp of Or- 
pheus, that lute ofAmphion, fo elegantly 
figured by the poets to have wrought fuch 
miracles among irrational and infenfiblc 
creatures ; which raifeth beauty even out 
of deformity ; order and regularity out of 
chaos and confufion i and which if tho- 
roughly and rightly profecuted, would be 
able to civilize the* moft favage natures^ 
arid root out barbarifm and ignoranca from 
off the face of the earth ! Thofe who have 
either of tbefe qualifications fingly, may 
juftly be termed Man ; thofe who have 
both united in a happy conjundtion morfc 
than m^n. Thofe who have neither of 
them in aiiy competent meafure, certainly, 

in 
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in the condud of their lives lefs than men. 
And of this lail fort is compofed that 
greateft part by far of our habitable world 
(for what the nature and diftindion is of 
the inhabitants of other orbs is tons utterly 
unknown, though not any where circum- 
fcribed but diffiifed alike through the four 
quarters) commonly called the vulgar or 
multitude: I mean not altogether thofe of 
the lowed birth or fortune ; but thofe of 
what degree or quality foever who lead 

S A R D A N A P A L I A N lives, t^v uf^ciTro^m r^u, 

as the philofopher hath it, not caring to 
underftand ought beyond to eat, drink, or 
play ! And no wonder if the memories of 
fuch perfons as thefe fink with their bodies 
into the earth, and lie buried in profound 
obfcurity and oblivion ; when even among 
thofe that tread the paths of glory and ho- 
nour, thofe who have fignalized themfelves 
either by great adions ifi the field, or by 
noble arts of peace, or by the monuments 
of their written works more lading fomc- 
times than brafs or marble, very many,, 
efpecially of the writing party, have fallen 
Ihort of their deferved immortality of name^ 
and lie under a total eclipfe, or at leaft caft 

but 
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but a faint and glimmering light, like thoie 
innumerable feeds of flars in the Galaxy^ 
not diftinftly to be difcerned by any tek- 
fcope ! And indeed there is an exa£t refem- 
blance between the fate of writers and the 
common fate of mankind : for as in hu« 
man affairs fome men never fo vertuoufly, 
never fo bravely atYmg, are paffed by un- 
valued^ unrewarded; or at leaft not de- 
ferving ill, fall by unhappy lot into unrea- 
fonable hands and miferies far worfe than 
death 5 others for no defcrt are hoifted up 
to honours which of right belong not to 
them s or being guilty of things worthy 
utmoft fhame or punifhments, yet fcape 
the ftroke of juftice, and oft times with 
hoary heads go down to the grave in peace; 
fome deferving well, meet with rewards 
fuitable to their merits ; others with con- 
tempt due to their no deferts, or if crimi- 
nal with punifhments proportionable to 
their crimes : fo in the flate of learning, 
among the writers of all ages, fome de- 
ferve fame and have it; others neither 
have nor deferve it ; fome have it, not de- 
ferving ; others though deferving yet to- 
tally mifs it, or have it not equal to their 

deferts ! 
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dcferts ! Arid thefe are the men who re- 
quire our moft peculiar confideration^ and 
for whofe fake chiefly it is that this dcfiga 
hath been undertaken. For though the 
perfonal calamities of poor wretched mor- 
tals are the higheft objeft of human pity, 
yet methinks there is fomething of com- 
panion due to extinguifhed virtue, and the 
lofs of many ingenious elaborate and ufe- 
ful works ; and even the very names of 
fome who having perhaps been compara- 
ble to Homer for heroic poefy, or to Eu» 
ripides for Tragedy, yet neverthelefs fleep 
inglorious in the crowd of the forgotten 
vulgar. And for as many of thofe names 
of writers whether more or lefs eminent, 
as have been preferved from utter oblivion, 
together with an account for the moft part 
of what they writ, all learned men, efpe- 
cially fucb as are curious of antiquity, are 
obliged to thofe generous regifters, who 
have been ftudious to keep alive the memo- 
ries of famous men, of whom it is at leaft 
fome fatisfa^ion to underftand, that there 
were once fuch men or writings in being. 
However, fince their works having by 
whatever cafuaity periihed^ their names^ 

though 
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though thus recorded, yet as being difperfed 
in feveral author^, gnd feme of thofe not 
of the moft confpicuous note, are fcarcc 
known to the generality even of the learned 
themfelvcs, and fince of later ages the mc*- 
mories of many whofe works have bcea 
once made public and in general efteem, 
have neverthelefs through tra6l of time, 
and the fucceffion of new generations fallen 
to decay and dwindled almoft to nothings 
I judged it a work in fome fort not uncon- 
ducing to 9 public benefit, and to many 
not ungrateful to mufter up together in a 
body, though under their feveral claffes, as 
many of thofe that have employed theif 
fancies in the feveral arts and fciences, as 
I could either colleft out of the feveral au- 
thors that have mentioned them in part, 
or by any other ways could come to the 
knowledge of. But finding this too va- 
rious and manifold a taik to be managed 
at once, I pitched upon one faculty firft, 
which, not more by chance than inclina^ 
tion, falls out to be that of the Poets, a 
fcience certainly of all others the moft noble 
and exalted, and not unworthily termed 
DiviJfE, finee the height of poetical rap- 
ture 
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tufe hath ever been accounted little ]efs than 
DIVINE INSPIRATION. Pardon me there- 
fore, moft honoured frieods, if having un- 
dertaken a province more weighty and dif-^ 
ficult than the account of any other art or 
fcience, and which beyond all others exer- 
cifeth the utmoft nicety and fagacity of 
judgment, I ambitioufly make addrefs to 
the patronage of perfons of (o fair a repu-» 
tation, as well in poetry as other parts of 
learning, and who are yourfelves parties 
not obfcurely, or without juft merit con- 
cerned, whom againft whatever may hap- 
pen either of deferved or undeferved cen- 
fure, I crave leave in the firft place to have 
rccourfe to as advocates, in the next to ap- 
peal to as judges, it being ftudioufly my de- 
lire to anticipate as much as poilibly in me 
lies, alt that can be faid of prejudice or ex-» 
ceptions which, if I forefee aright, wiH 
amount only in the main to one grand ob- 
jcflion, namely, the omitting of fome that 
ought to have been mentioned, and the 
mentioning of others, that might without 
injury have been omitted. As to the firft 
part of this objedlion, I have nothing to 
do, but humbly to beg the pardon of th« 

pcrfonsi 
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perfons fonegle<aed, if alive, or other wife 
of the concerned reader in their behalfi 
Not that I think myfelf obliged to receive 
prefcriptions from any, but whom I think 
competent to judge who are artd who are 
not worthy ; but as being not altogether 
uncbnfcious to myfelf, and conceiving it 
no difparagement to acknowledge, that for 
hafte and want of that profound leifure 
and ether advantages, which ^are requifite . 
for the bringing of all endeavours to matu- 
'"ityj (though I queftion whether ever any 
human work was ever yet fo perfect as 
might fiot admit either of addition or di- 
minution) many things may poffiblyhavc 
been omitted, fome things alfo miftaken ; 
though 1 dare confidently avouch, that of 
very confpicuous note there have been for- 
gotten very few, if any j and for thofe, who *\ 
pretending, and not without reafon, to po- / 
ctical fancy or judgment equal to many that 
have written with applaufe, yet neverthe- 
lefs have contented themfelves to be wife, 
ingenious or judicious only to themfelves, 
not caring to tranfmit any memorials to pof^ 
terity ; certainly thefe men, though able 
to contend with Apollo himfelf, cannot in 

b reafon 
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reafon challenge to themfelvek a place 
among the poetical writers^ except upon 
the^oAin^py of feme very authentic author. 
What ihall we fay of tbofe, who fludying^ 
BO doobt, public benefit above private fame 
(for fo in charity we ought to believe) have 
fbrborn to fet their names to what they 
kave written; which^ if by any kind of in« 
teUi|;ence they could be recoveredi it'would 
be a moft unmannerly thing to divulge his 
mme to the world, who thinks fit to have 
it concealed. Sorry I am, I cannot pay a 
due refpe A to Mr., A m on v mou Si but he 
is the author of lb many books, that to make 
but a Catalogue of them, would require a 
volume fiifEcient of itfelf. Others there 
are» whovoncbfaie but the twofirft letter$ 
of their names s and thoie, it is to be fup>> 
pofed, defire to be known only to fome 
friends, that underiland the interpretation 
of thofe letters, or fome cunning men in 
the art of divination. • Now, as to the 
laft part of my obje£lion, I have fb much 
the more confidence toftand upon my own 
juftification, by how much I rely upon 
this maxim, that it is leis injuilice to admit 
of twenty that defer ve no notice or mention, 

than 
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thaii to omit one that really deferves. And 
here, methinks» there feems to arife a large 
field of examination or diftinftion^ between 
thofe that are in truth of no value or de«- 
fert^ and thofe that are generally reputed 
fo. It is to be obfervedy that fame have 
been once of great efteem, and have aftcr*- 
wards grown out of daw ; others have never 
arrived to any efteem^ and poflibly in both 
cafes the merits of the caufe may have been 
various on either (ide. Yet I am apt t^ 
believe^ that as it is a more frequent thing 
to over than undervalue^ fo a univerfal con-- 
tempt is a fhrewd, not infallible^ (ign of an 
univerfal indefcrt : the reafon is plain, for 
though no doubt the number of the judi* 
cious and knowing is as great, if not 
greater than eVcr, yet moft confeiTedly not 
lo great as tl^t of the ignorant or only fu* 
perficially knowing* There are many that 
think, few only can judge; therefore things 
of the moft tranfcendent excellence are for 
the moft part only valued by perfbns of 
tranfcendent judgment; whereas the in* 
different and plaufible are received with 
general and vulgar applaufe. So that thofe 
works, which being advantage© ufly pub- 

b 2 liftied. 
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lifhed, neverthelcfs obtain no fame, rpay bp 
juftly fufpeited of little or no worth ; fince 
had they been excellent, they might, fair 
ling into the hands of the few that judge, 
;have been buoyed up by. their authority: 
had they been plaufible, they would have 
been cried up by many that think. And 
fliall fuch very ignote and contemptible 
pretepders be allowed a place among the 
jfnoft renowned of poetic writers, among 
fo many kureated heads, with the triumph- 
ant-wreath of Parnaflus ? , 

I beg your favourable attention ; yours 
in the firft pkcc, moft .equal judges ; yours 
in the next, moft courteous readers ! Let 
me plead a little for the well-meaners only, 
as fomething fympathifing with thofe, for 
whom I plead : virtue will plead for itfelf, 
and needs nQ advocate. Firft let it be con- 
fidered, that no man defigns to write ill • 
every one either writes well, or wouldl ' 
write well. It is not in the power of mor- ' 
tal man to difcover that wit, judgment, 
fancy, or induftry, with which be never 
was endowed, and without moft of which 
if not all, a good poem cannot be written. 
It is his hard fate therefore, who, void of 

, all. 
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alti becomes a dabler in pioetry : we ^fe*^ 
Hot air bbrri Iseroic poets, nor writers of ' 
-fublime tragedy. However, there is no 
•poetical volume, be it never (o fmall, but 
it requires fottie pains to bring it forth, or 
elfe a notjible fluent knack of rhyming or 
verfifying. And how fmall i matter is it ^ 
•for never fo trivial a work, before it comes 
to be condemned to the drudgery of 'the 
chandler, or tobaccp-raaft, after the.dpubic 
expcnce of brain to bring it forth/ ^nd of 
purfe to 'publifli it to the world, to have 
this memorial-*- *' Sueh a ene wrcte.fucb a 
iking.*' Befides, that it will eafily be ii^a- 
^gined in works of this nature, that we write 
as well to the inquifitive as. the j-iidicious, 
to the curious as the critic. .! There are 
m^ny bufy inquirers after books ; not good 
books,, but: books ; what hath been written 
on fuch or fech a. fubjccL For thefe men 
who would grudge the JQrght mention of a 
boofci and its* author, yet not fo far as ta 
gcmdefeend to. the taking noticqiof lisveary . . 
finglo-ihec ted. pier comer poet, who oomes 
fqufirting out with an elQgy in, mourning: for 
every great perfbri. that dies. . ..,. . ' v 
* As for the andqiuated and falleonntoob-^ 

b 3 fcurity. 
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fcurity, from their ibrmcr credit and repu- 
tation, they arc for the moft part thofc thit 
have written beyond the verge of the prc- 
fent age. For let us look back as far as 
about 30 or 40 years, and we (hall find a 
profound filence of the poet? beyond that 
tinae, except of fonac few dramatics, of 
whofe real Worth the intejref^ of the now 
flourifhing ftage cannot but be &nfible. Is 
antiquity then a crime ? No, certainly ; it 
ought to be had in veneration. But nothing 
it feen^ reli(hea fo well as what is writ* 
ten in the fmooth ftyle of our prefent 
language taken to be of late fo much re« 
fined. True it is, that the ftyle t>f poetry 
till Henry the VJIXth's time, and partly 
alfo within his reign, may very well appear 
imcouth, flrange and unpleafimt to thofe 
^t are a£fe3ed only with what is familiar 
and accufiomed to them. Not but there 
were evca befwe thofe times^ fome that 
had their paetkal excellencies^ if well- 
examined, and chiefly among tl» rcft^ 
ChsBcer, who, Aroagh all the ncgleflr of 
fbrmer^agcd poets, ftill keeps a name, 
being by fome few admired for his real 
worth 1 to others not uopkafing, Jbr bis 
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facetious way 9 which joined with his Old 
Etiglx(ti, entertains them with a kind of 
drollery* However, from Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, the language hath been not 
fp unpoliihed, as to render the poetry of 
that time nngratefuU to fuch as at this day 
will take the pains to examine it welK fie« 
fides, if no poetry fhould pleafe, but what 
is calculated to every refinement <^ a lan- 
guage y of how ill confequeoce this would 
be for the future> let him confider and 
make it his own cafe, who being now in 
feir repute, and promifiag to himielf a 
lading fame, (ball, 4wo or three ages hence, 
when the language comes to be double re« 
fined^ undcrftand (if fouls have any intel- 
ligence after their departure hence, what 
is done on earth) that bis works are become 
obfolete and thrown afide. If then th^r 
antiquated ftyle be no fufficient reafon, why 
the poets of former ages (hould be rejec- 
ted, much lefs the pretence of their anti- 
quated mode or fafhion of poetry^j which, 
whether it be altered for the better or not, 
I cannot but look upon it as a very pleafant 
humour, that we fhould be fo compliant 
with the French cullom, as to follow fet 
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faftiions, jnpt only in garments, but alfu In 
mufic, (wherein the Lydian- mopd^is now 
mofl: in requcft),atnd ppetry. Eor clothes, , 
I leave theca to the difcrction ofthe modiib, 
whether of our own, or the French nation :'■ 
breeches and doublet will not fall under a 
metaphorical confideraticn. But in arts 
and fciences, as well as in moral notions, 
I fliall not fcruple to maintain, that, what 
was *^ verum et bonum'* once, <;ontinties 
to be fo always; • Kow, whether the trunk- 
hofefancy bf^ Queen Elizabeth *s days, or 
^ the pantalooh geriius of ours %e beft, I fhall 
ijot be hafty to determine, not prefuming' 
to call in queftion the judgment of thepfe- 
fent age: only thus much I muft needs fay, 
tliat cuftom and opinion oft-times take fo 
deep a root, that judgment hath not free 
power to aft'. 

To the ariciept'Greeks and Latins, the- 
modern poets of all nation s> and for feveral 
ages, have acknowledged, themfelves be- 
holding for thofe, both precepts . and ex- 
amples, which have been thought condu- 
cing to the perfediojn of poetry j for the 
manner of its garb and drefs, which is 
verfe, wc in particular to the Italians, the 
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firft of the moderns, that have been emi- 
nehtly' famous in this faculty ; ther meafbre 
of the Greek and Latin verfe being noway 
Aiitabld to the modern languages* And 
truly,* f0 far as I have obferved, the Italian 
ftafflzaMn heroic poem, and the fonnet, can* 
zoo, and madrigal in the lyric>» asthcy have 
been formerly more frequently made ufc of 
•by the Englifh, than byany;' fo, except 
their own proper language, they' become 
none better than ours ; and therefore having 
been ufed vs^ith fo good /uccef^, I fee no 
reafon why they (hould be utterly rejcded. 
There is certainly a decency in one fort of 
vcrfe, mdre than another, which cuflom 
cannot really alter ; only by familiarity make 
it feem better. How mucb more ftately 
and majeftic in epic poems, efpecially of 
heroic argunient, Spenfer's ftanza (which 
I take to be but an Smprovement upon*Taf-- 
fo's Ottava RimHy or the Ojtava Rima it- 
f&lf, ufed by mfany of our once^eftdemed 
poets) i^ above the way, either of Cjouplet; 
or alter^tiofl'of fpn^ verfesorily, I am pcr- 
fuaded, were it revived, would- foon be 
acknowleciged : ' and in lik;^ manner the 
Italian fonnet 'and canzon, aboife l^indaric 
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ode^ which, whatever jhe name pretends^ 
comes not fo near in refemblance to the 
Odes of Pindarus^ a's the canzon^ which 
though it anfwers not fo exadtly, as to con* 
iifl: of Stroph, Antiftroph and Epod, yet 
the verfes, which in the firft ftroph of the 
canzon, were tied in no fixed number, or- 
der or meafure, neverthelefs in the foHow^ 
ing ftrophs return in the fame number, or- 
der and meafure, as were obferved in the 
firft: whereas, that which we call the 
Pindaric, hath a nearer affinity with the 
Monoftrophic, or Apolelymenon, ufed in 
the chorufes of ^fchylus*s tragedies. One 
thing more is to "be obferved, between the 
Italian verfe and ours^ namely, that the 
diffyllable, which in that language is the 
only way of riming, is alfo in ours very 
applicable to rime, apd hath been very 
much ufed formerly $ I was going to fay> 
with as much grace fometimes, if not more 
than the monofyUable ; but that I am loth 
to appear too fiif^ularly addit^ed to that, 
which is now fo utterly exploded, efpccially 
iince there are other things of miich greater 
confequence than the verfe* Though it 
caofiot be denied, but that a poetical fancy 
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is mudi fecn in the choice of .verfe, proper 
to the chofen fubjcft ; yfet however, let 
the faihion of the verfe be what it will ; 
according to the different hunxourof the 
writer^ if the ftylc he elegant xind fuitable, 
the verfe, whatever it is, may be the bet- 
ter difpenfed with. And the truth is, the 
ufe of meafure alone, without any rime at 
all, would give far more ample fcope and 
liberty both to ftylc and fancy, than can 
poffibly be obferved in rime; as evidently 
appears from ah Englifli heroic poem, 
which came forth not many years ago, and^ 
from the ftyle of VirgiU Horace, Ovid and 
others of the Latins, which is &> pure and 
proper, that it could not poilibly have been 
better in profe. 

Another thing yet more oonfiderable^ is 
condud: and defign in whatever kind of 
poetry, whether the epic, the drotnatic, the 
lyric, the elegiac, the epi^nctic, the bueo- 
lie, or the epigraa^j under one of which 
all the^ whole circuit of poetic >de%o> is 
one way or other iad^ded. &o that, who- 
, ever ihould defire to iiitroduce fotne iiew 
kind of poem> of di^ieMBt £i^bi6n, i&om 

any knowa to the .i^acie|itf» would da no 
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more than he thit fliould ftudy to bring a 
fi^iew order into arcbitcdure, altogether dif- 
ferejnt both from the Doric, Ionic, Corin- 
thian, TuTcan and Compofite. EJpigram is, 
ag it were, the fag end of poetrjr, and in- 
jdeed confifts rather of conceit and acumen 
Cjf wit, than of poetical invention : yet it 
is mot^ commendable to be a Martial in 
poetry, than Juvcnars Codrus in heroic 
poetry. > The Epaenetic comprehends the 
hym.n^ theicpithalamium, the genethliacon, 
or what elfe tends to the praife or congra- 
iulation of divine, or on earth eminent 
perfQns, The bucolic or eclogue, pretends 
only •the familiar difcourfe of fhepherds 
about their loves, or fuch like concern- 
ments : yet under that umbrage, treats ofts, 
of higher matters, thought convenient to 
be fpoken of rather myfterioufly and ob-* 
fcurely, than in plain terms. The elegiac 
feems intended at firft, for complaints of 
(croflbs in love, or* other calamitous acci- 
dents ; but became applicable afterwards 
to all riianner of fubjefts and various occa- 
fi(Mi6^ The lyric confifts of fongs or airs 
of love, or othef-th'emoft foft and delight- 
fill fubjed in vefife, «nbft apt for mufical 
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compontioo> fuch as the Italian foiinet ; 
but mod: efpecially canzon and madrigal 
before-mentioned^ and the ^dgli/h ode 
heretofore^ much after the fame manper. 
The dramatic comprehends fatire» and her 
two d^£ughters tragedy and comedy* The 
epic is of the largeft extent, and includes 
all that is narrative, cither of things qc 
perfons, the higheft degree whereof is thq 
heroic, as tragedy of the dramatic, both 
which^ confiil in the greatnefs of the argu- 
ment. And this is that which makes up 
the perfedion of the poet ; in other argu- 
ments, a man may appear- a good poet, in 
the right management of this alone, a great 
poet. For if invention be the grand partN. 
of a poet or maker ^ and verfe the Icaft, then . 

/Certainly the more fublime the argument, • 
the nobler the invention, and by confe- 
quencc the greater the poet. And there- 
fore it i& not a meer hlftorical relation, 
fpic't over with a little flight fidion, now 
and then a perfonated virtue or vice rifing 
out of the ground, and uttering a fpeech, 
which makes a heroic poem. But it muft 
be rather a brief obfcure or remote tradi- 
tion, but of fome remarkable piece of ftory, 
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in which the poet hath an ample field to 
enlarge by feigning of probable circum- 
ftances : in which, and in proper allegory, 
invention; the well management whereof 
is indeed no other than decorum, principally 
confiftetb ; and wherein there is a kind of 
truth even in the midft of fidion. For what- 
ever is pertinently faid by way of allegory, 
is morally, though not hiftorically true; and 
circumftances, the more they have of ve- 
rifimility, the more they keep up the re- 
putation of the poet, whofe bufinefs it is 
to <lcliver feigned things, as like to truth 
as may be ; that is to fay, not too much 
exceeding apprehenfion, or the belief of 
what is poffible or likely, or pofitively con* 
tradiftory to the truth of hiftory. So that 
it would be abfurd in a poet, to fet his 
hero upon romantic adions (let his couragfc ' 
be what it will) exceeding human ftrength 
and'power, as to fight fingly againft whole 
armies, and come off unhurt ; at lead if a 
mortal man and not a deity, or armed with 
power divine. In like manner to tranfgrefs 
fo far the compute of time, as to bring to- 
gether thofe that lived feveral ages afunder, 
as if Alexander the Great fhould be brought 
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to fight a fingle^ducl with Julius Casfar, 
would either argue a Shameful ignorance in 
cbronology, or an irregular and boundlefs 
licence in poetical fiftion, which •! reckon 
is allowed the poet, chiefly upon this con* 
fideration ; becaufe being fuppofed» as he 
ought» to underftand the ways of heroic- 
virtue and magnanimity from better prin* 
ciples than thofe of common and implicit 
opinion^ he hath the advantage of repre- 
fenting, zfid fetting forth greater ideas, and 
more noble examples than can probably be 
. drawn from known hiftory. And there 
indeed is no ingenuous or excellent quality^ 
either native or acquired, wherewith he 
Ihould not be fully acquainted ; no part of 
learning in which he ought not to be ex-* 
a&ly inflruded ; iince as a carious piece of 
hiftory painting,^ which is the higheft 
perfeAion in the art of pi<^ure, is the re-* 
fult of fevcral other arts, as pcrfpedlivet 
proportion, the knowledge of hiftory, mo- 
rality, the paffions of the mind, &c. fo he- 
roic poefy ought to be the refult of all that 
can be contrived, of profit, delight, or or- 
nament, either from experience in human 
affairs, or from the knowledge of all arts 
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and iciences: it being but reqilifite thaJ 
the lame work, which fcts forth the higheflr 
a£ts of kings and heroes; flxould be>raade 
fittoallnre the inclinations of fuch like 
per£>n$ to a ftudious delight in reading of 
tbofe things, which they are defired to 
imitate. 

I ***** 

. .They likewife very much err from prp^ 
hability of circumflance, who go about .to 
defcribe ancient things after a modern mo- 
del, which is an untruth, even in poetry 
itfelf, and fo againft all decorum, that it 
(hows no otherwife, than as if ^ man (hould 
read the antient hiftory of the Perfians or 
Egyptians, to inform himfelf of the cuftoms 
and manners of the modern Italians and 
Spaniards* Befides, that our author (hould 
avoid as much as might be, the making 
fuch defcriptions as ihould any way betray 
his ignorance in any cuftoms, or any other 
knowledge, in which he ought induftrioufly 
to ffiew himfelf accomplifhed. 

There is alfo a decorum to be obferved 
in the ftyle of the heroic poem,' that is, that 
it be not inflate or gingling v/ith an empty 
noife of words, nor creepingly low and in- 
fipid, but of a majefty, fuitable to thd 
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grandeur of the fubjed:, not nice or 
a(hamed of vulgarly unknown, or unufual 
Words; if cither terms of art, wclKchofcn 
and proper for the occafion, for feiar of 
frightning the ladies from reading, as if it 
were not more reafonable, that ladies who 
will read heroic poem, fhould be qualiified 
accordingly, than that the poet (hould 
check his fancy for fuch, either men or la- 
dies, whofe capacities will not afcend 
above Argalus and Parthenia. 

Next to the heroic poem, if not asfome 
think equal, is Tragedy, in condud: very 
diffdrent, in height of argument alike, as 
treating only of the anions and, concern- 
ments of the mod illuftrious perfons: 
whereas Comedy fets before* us the humours, 
convcrfe and deiigns of the more ordinary 
fort of people ; the chief parts whereof are 
the 'j'deff and »»»^, by which latter is meadt 
that moving and pathctical manner of ex^ 
preffion, whicji in fomc refped is to ex- 
ceed the higheft that can be delivered in 
heroic poefy, as being occafioned upon re* 
prefenting to the very life, * the unbridled ) 
paflions of love, rage and ambition, the 
violent ends or downhills of great princes, 
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the fobverfion of kingdoms and eftates, or 
' whatcvei; elfe can be uipagined of funefi; or 
traj^calj all which will require a ftiienot 
ramping, but palTicJnattcly fedatc and 
moving* As for the Eibos, waving faf- 
ther large ^ifcourfes, as. iutendjng a pre- 
face only, not poet icalJCy%tn, I|haUpnly 
leave it to confideration, -whether the ijfe 
of the chorus, and the pbiervation of tlie 
ancient law of tragedy, paVticularjy as to 
limitation of tim^, would not xather by 
revising jJbe priftinc glory of the tragic^ -ad- 
vance than diminiih the prefeot ;. ^ding 
xnoreovect this caution^ that the fame in* 
decorum^ are to be avoided in. tragecjy,.^ 
have already beeq intimated in heroic 
,poem> befides one incident to tragedy* 
^one> as namely^ tliat linfey-woolfy in- 
termixture of comic mirth with tragic fe- 
fipufneis, which being fo frequently in 
uie, no wpnder/if tl>e name of play heap- 
ptied without diftindion, as well to tt'a- 
.gedy as comedy^ And for the verfe, if It 
SMjft needs be rime, I am clearly of opnian 
that wayol verifying, which bears the 
name of PindariCt and which hath no ncr 

ce£&ty of being divided ^^^^ ftrophs or 
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ftanzas, would be much more fukable for 
tragedy than the continued rhapiody of ri- 
ming couplets, which, whoever (hall mark 
it well, will £nd to appear too fliff and of 
too much coitftraint for the liberty of 
converfation, and the interlocution of fe- 
veral pcrfons. 

And now, before I conclude, I cannot 
but call to mind fomething that may be 
yet alfedged againft Tome veryjioted wri- 
ters, either philofophers, hiftorians, ma- 
thecnaticians, or the like, here mentioned, 
who for what they are faid to have written 
in poetry, being perhaps but fmall or ih- 
confiderable, will fcarce be thought worthy 
a place among the poels. It is true, in-^ 
deed, they do not fhifie here as in their 
proper fphare of fame. Neverthelcfs, fince 
- it is not ungrateful to many, to know all 
that hath been wjrittei!i by famcmi^ men, a^ 
well in the arts tb^y boiift, as thbft they 
moft profcfs j and fince tbe regiAer of one 
fcience only may weU take the > gftattt 
fcope within that circuk^ I pidged it Hot 
impertinent to mention, ^iwtllthoik^fk^ 
moU8 men in other faculties, who haife alilb 
writ poetically, as tlie aoft hmoxM <HF 
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poetical writers: confideringefpecially how 
largely the name of poet is generally taken. 
For if it were once brought to a ftria fcru- 
tiny, who are the right, genuine and true- 
born poets, I fear me, our number would 
fall fliort. And there are many that have 
a fame defervedly for what they have writ, 
 even in poetry itfelf, who» if they come 
to the teft, I queftion how well they would 
endure to hold open their eagle eyes againft 
the fun. Wit^ ingenuity and learning in 
verfe, even elegancy itfelf, though that comet 
neareji^ are one thing -, true native poetry is 
another j in which there is a certain air and 
Spirit , which, perhaps, the mofi learned and 
judicious in other arts elo not perfeSlly up-, 
prehendj much lefs is it attainable by any fludy 
orinduftry. Nay, though all the laws of 
heroicpoem, all the laws of tragedy were 
•cxaOly obfervcd, yet ftill this " tour en* 
trejea^t," this poetic energy, if I may fo 
call if, w6uld be required to give life to 
all the reft, which fliines through all the 
rougheft, moft unpoli(hed and antiquated 
language, and may haply be wanting in 
the moft polite and reformed. Letusob- 
ferve Spenfer, with all his ruftic obfolete 
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words, with all his rough-hewn clowterly. 
Verfes ; yet take him throughout, and we 
Ihall find in him a graceful and poetic 
majefty. In like manner Shakefpeare, in 
fpite of his unfiled expreffions, his ramb- 
ling and indigefted fancies^ the laughter of 
the critical, yet muft be confclfed a poet 
above many' that go beyoml him in litera- 
ture, fome degrees. AH this while it 
would be very unreafonable, that thofe 
who have been learned, judicious, or in- 
genuous in verfe, (hould be forgotten and 
left out of the circuit of poets in the larger 
acceptation, 

ThuSi mdft worthy arbiters, I have laid 
before you the reafon and occafion of this 
defign, have apologized for what I judged 
moft obnoxious to cenfurc or objeftion, 
have laftly delivered my own fentiment in 
fome things relating to poetry ; wherein 
if I have differed ought from the received 
opinion, I can fafely aver, that I have not 
done^ i| QWtrpf afFedation of Angularity, 
but from a different apprehenfibn, which 
a ftrict enquiry into the truth of things 
(for there is alfo a right ahd a wrong, a 
beft anid a word, as well in poetical as 
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other aflfertions) hath fuggefted to my rea« 
ion ; perfuading myfelf that no right judg-^ 
ment can be given^ or di(lin£lion made in 
the writings of this or that author, in what--^ 
ever art qr fcience, but, without taking 
ought upon truft, by an unbiafied, and, 
from the knowledge of antient authors, 
judicious examination of each : being alfo 
fufficieqtly aflured of the concurrence with 
me in ^\% matter, of all impartial readers i 
of yo^r9> efpecially, my moft honoured 
friendf , whom I wi(h that fate which I am 
conceirned in for all deferving writers, a 
Uftiqg fame, equal to the merit of what 
you h|ive fo advantageoufly publifhed tp 
thewpyrld* 
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THE preceding preface of Phillips difcok 
vers a ftilc of tafte and fenument, us 

» • • * 

.Warton obfervc? of the book itfelf, f^r above 
that of the period in which it was written. Thi? 
opinions, nay the very exprcllions, . of Mijton^ 
break out in almoft every pagQ. Thbfe lofty 
ideas of genuine poetry, which Dr. Jofeph War- 
ton has Hnce fo happily expreffed,. and fo^ per- 
petually inculcated, in his '^EfTay on the genius 
and writings of Pope,", are here moft qnequlvo- 
cally aiTcrted, and may be conGdered froxp 
hcncfi to poflcfs the authority of our imniortal 
epic bard. I repeat thc.words> fqr they can- 
not be too often repeated : 'V Wit, ingeni^ity^ 
•* and learning in Ycrfe^ even elegancy itfelf 
*^ though that comes neareft, are one thing i 
*« TRITE NATIVE POETKv is another^ in >^hich 
there is a certain air and fpirit, which, per«> 
haps the molt learned and judicious in other 
arts do not perfectly apprehend ; much lefs i$ 
it attainable by any ftudy Qr induftry/* 
To feel the truth of this pofition,Jwe need only 
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attend to the opinions wMch are vehemently and 
obftinately entertained, even by the well*in« 
formed regarding Pope. If, inftead of having 
hct^ pub\ifbje(j before that ingenious man was 
born, this paflTage had been written from a long 
ftudy into the charaAer of his writings, it could 
not more exadtly have applied to him. And to 
deny him the praife of one of the firft of poets, 
for his •* Effay on Criticifm,** for his ** Moral 
Eflays," and hi$ ** Satires,^ calls forth not only 
the c'oiitradidion.of his readers Ui general, but 
their aftopiniment, and even their refentment or 
conteippt, •* What" (hey cry, in the arrogance 
of jjgnoraricc, *^ is poetry,, if thefe be not ?** I 
Hjpver Ihall forget the wonder, and even ill- 
opinion I incurred from a refpeftable and be- 
nevolent old clergyman, when once at the age 
of eighteen, 1 ventured to queftlon Popc*s title 
po the higheft poetical rank ! 
' Dr. Johnfon, whofe lives of the Poetf are 
extremely valuable, from the knowledge of life 
tlif^y difplay, from their morality, and from thi^t 
lacutcnefs of iriv^ftlgatiort and vigor of cxpref^ 
lion^ which his aftonifhing powers of intelle^ 
threw on every fubjcft in which he engaged^ 
has yet contributed to authorise this degraded 
tafte. For candour ought to confcfs^ that 2t 
feeling for the higher kinds of poetry was not 
among his excellencies. * Is it poflible forthofc 
fp doubt it, who rccoUcdl the opinion he has 
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exprcflcd of Milton's Lycidits ; and of the odes 
of Gray? Who remember that he ha$ fcarce 
mentioned the Fables of Dryden, and that he 
has hardly conferred even 4 cold extorted praife 
on the Ode to the Paffions, by Collins ? Who 
ciud admit, that, among the modern poets^ 
who have prctcnfiorts t6 excellence in their art, 
there are but two, except his favourite Pope, to 
whole merits he has done any tolerable juftice ? 
Thefe are Thomfon and Young: of whom he 
has fpoken of one witli noble and difcriminative 
praife : and the poetical charaftcr of the other;, 
he has celebrated .with a warm and happy fp^en- 
dor of eloquence^ which is perhaps the fincft 
paflage in all the efFofts of his pen. 

Is it thus fcandly, that praife (hould be di-' 
ftributed to thole, who poffcfs the very rare gift 
of this genuine fplrit? And in eftimating how 
rare it is, the opinion of fir William Temple is 
worth confiderarion. ** I know not,*' fays he, 
" whether of all the numbers of mankind, that 
** live within the compafs of a thoufand years 'i 
*^ for one man that is born capable of making 
•* fuch a poet as Homer or Virgil, there may 
^< not be a thoiifapd born capable of making as 
*^ great generals of ^rmies^, pMi;^inifters of ftate^ 
« as any the naoft r^n^wn^d «l ftory.^" 

Again, he (ays pf this gift i " whoever doei 
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• T6ni|>le's Works> f<^ 1750, vol i, p. 238. 
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^< not affcd and move tiic faoae prefeflt pafliaas. 
*^ in you, that he reprefems in others, and a^ 
^* other tim^sraife images about you, ias a con- 
^^ jurer is faid to do fpirits, tranfport you to 
the places and to tbeperfons lie defcribes^ 
cannot be ju^cd to be a poet, though his 
'* meafures are never fo jufl:, his feet never fo 
** fmooth, or his founds never fo fwect.*** 

Dr. Johnfon» born no doubt with violent 
paiSons, yet with the organs of his fen fes» thro' 
which the fancy is ftorcd^ if not impcrfed, furely 
far from acute, had from a very early age molt 
cultivated his powers of ratiocination, till by 
degrees he grew to efteem lightly every other 
fpecies of excellence: and '[carrying thefe ideas 
into poetry, he was too much inclined to think 
that to reafon in verfe^ when the harmony of 
numbers, and efpecially if fomtthing of the or« 
nament of poetical language, was added to the 
force of truth, was to attain the higheft praife 
of the art. All elfc, he too generally confidered 
as uofubltantis^U 

^ A timlnil's ftmni were lietter than the voice ; 

^ The" yer (e ^ wefc" form : .<< the eloquence were noifo." ^ , 

The pleafure of pure deferiptton or fenti- 
ment, of what was cakulated merely to exercife 
the imagination or the heart, he feems fcarce 



• Temple's WorkS; fol I75qi voL ^ p. 239 .f Priw'* " Charity,** 

ever 
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ever to have felt, except at the happy moment 
when with fuch elevated vigor of language be 
difcriminated the genius of Thomfon. 

If Johnfon has failed, no wonder that ordi- 
nary critics do not even ** apprehend** (as 
Phillips fays) wherein true genius conlills. The 
firfl: qualification is that eztreine fenfibiiicy, 
through which images are ftrongly and originally 
imprefied upon the mind by the objefts them- 
felves» and whence all thofe feelings of admira^. 
tion and tendernefs which they cauje, rife fpon< 
taneoufly, without being forced by the hot-bed 
of books, or the Aid of flow refl^dionu Who* 
ever has felt the charms of nature, or the paf- 
lions common to mankind with fuch force, and 
cultivated language with foch fuccefs, as to bo 
able to afreft and tranfcribe bis own immediate 
fenfations, pofTefTes the powers of a poet. <* He 
looks round on nature and on life," as Johnfoa 
himfelf fay^ of Thonrfon, *^ with the eye which 
nature bellows only on a pdel i the eye <hat dif^r 
tinguifhes, in every thing prefent^ to ita view„ 
whatever there is on which imagination cao de* 
lig^t to be detained, and with^a vmpd tb^t ^ 
once codiprehends the vWl> and 4iceod& to thei 
minutea-«^-«'-^-**Tiie poet imparts tp:u$ ib> mucli 



of his own enthuiiafm, thatour tl}f>ughts expand 
with his inM£^y, and kiodl0. witb his feoti^ 
nients,?' 
Such ^e tbepfiouoy qyalifteatioos of a po^s 

and 
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.and a (hort ode or fonnet may breathe the fpnii 
and vividnefs which is derived from them, as 
well as an epic poem. Whence then, perhaps. 
It will be aflced, arifes the vafl: fuperiority of 
the epic poet's fame ? Becaufc that inexhauftible 
variety of imagery, that boundlefs extent of 
knowledge, that fiery invention, the refult of a 
perpetual mental aftivity, as well as mod cxer- 
cifed judgment, and that unwearied ftrcngth 
which enables a gentus to Iceep on the wing for 
ib long a flight, requires fuch a combination 
of intclk^lual qualities and acquirements, as 
fcarccly occurs twice In ten centuries. 

But vutgar writers, who have no idea of 
poetry, except from its mechanical parts, cannot 
conceive fuch a mode of appreciating it. They 
miftake the itefs for the form, and if the lan- 
guage be gorgeous, and the lines mellifluent, 
even though it addrefs the eye and the ear, ra- 
ther thsttt the mind, jthey call it the production 
of genius. They talk of compofitions, which 
they tell us are proofs of a feeling heart and a 
cultivated mind, but want thecharafteriftics of 
genius. If by this they meaiu that they are the 
piftures of the writer's immediate ftnfations, 
they admit that genius, which, whHe they arc 
defcribing it, they are (b little acquainted with, 
as to difown. If they be only borrowed from 
books, it would be difficult to guefs how they af- * 
ford (videnct of the author's owb feelings i 

The 
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The degree indeed, of tbi3 primary genia$ 
depends upon a mixed confideration of the traits 
of fublimity or pathos of the images which tc 
delineates, and of thcHreogth and power with 
which they are imparted. . ' 

A deceafed writer, (whofe unhappy fate I 
mud lament, and whofe very vfgorous and ex- 
traordinary genius I muft acknowledge, ftrongly 
as I abhor in her writings the tendencyvof thofe 
abominable principles, which the indulgence of 
her violent paflions caufed to predominate over 
her head and her heart) has thus expreflcd her* 
fclf. " The poet, the man of ftrong feelingfe, 
gives ust only an image of his mind, when he 
was adually alone, converting with himfelf, and 
making the imprelllon which nature had made 
on his own heart'. If, at this facred moment, 
the idea of fome departed friend, fome tender 
recolle(5tion when the foul was moft alive to ten- 
dernefs, intruded unawares into his thoughts, 
the forrow which it produced is artlefsly, yec. 
poetically exprefled; and who can avoid fym- 
pathizing? Love to man leads to devotion ; 
grand and fublime images ftrike the imagina-r 
tion \ God is feen in every floating cloud, and 
comes from the mifty mountain to receive the 
nobleft homage of an intelligent creature,- praife. 
How folemn is the moment when all affcfi^ions 
and remembrances fade before the fublime ad- 
miration, which the wifdom and goodnefs of 

God 
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God infpices, when he is worfbipped ^ in a 
temple not ittade with lmnd&% and the world 
feeois to coDtiin only 4he mind that formed, and 
the mind chat contemplates it ! Thefe are not 
the weak refponfes of ceremonial devotion; 
noT^ (o.eatpr&rft them; would the poet need 
afoocfaer poet's aid: bis heart burns within him, 
and bespeaks the lainguagie of trjjth and nature 
with ^reiijllefs energy. Inequalities of courfe^ 
ace obfervable in Jiis effufions^ and a lefs vigo- 
rous faocy^ with more taftc, would have pro** 
duced more elegance and uniformity; but as 
paflages are foftened or expunged during the 
cooler moments of reflcdion, the underftanding 
is gratified at the expence of thofe involuntary 
ienfations, which, like the; beauteous tints of 
an evening fky, arefoevanefcent, that they melt 
into new forms before they can be analyzed*. 
For however eloquently we may boaft of our 
reafon, man mud often be delighted, he cannot 
tell why, or his blunt feelings are not made to 
rclilh the beauties which nature, poetry, or any 
of the imitative arts afford.*!* 

Among the poets, of whom the prefcnt vo- 
lume treats, there / certainly are difplayed con- 
tinual proofs of an infinitely ftrongcr genius 
than annrng their focceflbrs, though intermixed 
with a thoufand grois fauhs and. inequalities, 

 ^ofthumous Works, Ellay on Poetry, iv, p. 162, 165. 

which 
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which the^modern rcri^s of criticiTm aiid the cold- 
nets of a predominant judgment would have 
fupprefied* But does tbia corrcAnefs make us 
amends for that want of iotereft, witb whidi 
w^ tbsd the faint cranimiffions of borrowed itna- 
ges and fentiments, which gelief allf chara^rize 
an htghlyj^pollAied ftaie of liferature f It is true, 
that in the few anftanoes la which the fire of 
QriginalUy, has neither flcqptanudft the profufion 
of hereditary ftores, nor been farther controuled 
by the corre<5tnefs of a ciiltivaied tailc, than to 
Iqp off its exuberances, a perfeft poetical com- 
pofition has alone been produced. But how 
often can we expeA this wonderful coincidence 
to happen ? With the fingte exception of Mil- 
ton, where have fancy and j.uc%nQent beenibund 
to be fo eta£lly poifed, \\rtMs in a few very 
Ihort pQcnaSt in whith thene was not required 
•the vigor aecelTary to thofe, who muit continue 
0n the wing for To long a flight, as an q)ic poem. 
Let it. not however be underftood, that judg. 
ment was unneceflary tothofe works, which our 
earlier poets have produced. Chaucer, whofc 
genius ftiU (bines brightly through all the ob* 
fcurities of four centuries^ nraft l^ave been as 
fuperior to his cotempcraries Id judgment as he 
was* in fancy« In ruideoefs,. in barbarifmv in 
grofihefs and flatnefs of totagery and fcntiments 
he is as much eseceeded by them, as he totalty 

flics away from them in beamiesi Such is tlie 

mignty 
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mighty fiamr^ fo prophetic is iheefe of gehJas, 
that he ancicrpaccii the palifh of nearly two hurl* 
dreJ years. Perhaps, the native powers and 
fii? rarenefs of genius can by no inftatiCe be fo 
.uo^irfwerably illuftraiied as by the charaderof 
Chaucer*.. Were an and indgftry to contribuAe 
.89 mainly to the formation of a poer, as Johnfon, 
feems to inQnuatey it^isinnpoffibletha^t Chaucer 
CQuld. have taken a flight fo very far b^yond^ 
not only his cocemporaries, but his fuccefTors^ 
Who will believe, that it was principally by la- 
bor and application th^t he obtained this exceU 
lence? Who will believe, that " large*' as his 
** general powers" might be, any application 
could have made him equal in the fciences to 
^^^ Bacon or Newton ? 
' Dr. Warton has juflly remarked, that after 
the rules of compofition have been n>uch ftudied^ 
nations have feidom produced any very eminent 
work of fancy. And thefe pages will afford a 

« 

proof, that of the fccondary poets, they, whofe 
rank or activity have moft engaged them in the 
buiinefs and buttle of life, and who therefore' 
could leaft have attended to the canons of critictfm 
and the arts of writing, pdflefs the moft genuine 
merit,, and recain to this day the moft permanent 
. fame. Such were Lord Surry, fir Thomas Wyat* 
Lord Buckhorft, Lord Vaux, Lor^ Oxford, (ir 
Philip Sydney, and fir Walter R^ileigh. .The 
poems of thefe eminent men will iippear pleafing 

and 
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and harmonious^ even to thofe who are little 
accuftonned to our ancient writers; while the 
writings of fcholars of that day are for the mofl: 
part pedantic^ harfli, and difgufting. Nor in- 
deed is this confined to poetry : the fame dif- 
ference appears in profe. While we are reading 
the letters or memorials of Lord Eflex, or any 
other ftatefman of Elizabeth's reign, of well- 
known abilities, we (hall be delighted with an 
eafy vigor of ftyle, which we (hall look for in 
viiin in the affe£):ed publications of profeiled 
authors. 

In this volume are recorded more than one 
hundred and fixty Englilh poets, who lived pre*^ 
vious to the period at which the bookfellers in- 
flrufted Dr. Johnfon to commence his celebra- 
ted LIVES I and among them are included two 
names, whom one alone of all their fucceflbrs 
can rival. And furely it will not be denied, 
that they who are unacquainted with the works 
of the mofl: eminent of thofe, of whom I hav6 
here given an account, muft have a very imper^- 
fc£t idea of the compafs, of the profufe and 
copious f^ncy, of the energy,, and the limpli- 
city of Englifli poetry. 

In 1687, one William Winftanley*, a con- 
temptible fdribbler, originally a barber, ftole all 
the charaders of the Englilh poets out of Phil- 



He was alfo author of « Seleft Lives of EngUlh Worthies" prin- 

j ' , , cipally 
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Irps's book* and formed a volume "which he en-" 
tided ^* The lives of the moll famous Englilh 
poets'% &c. 8vo. 

In 1723, Giles Jacob puj&ljihed in two vo- 
lumes Svo. " The Poetical JBLcgifter : or the 
V lives and chara(9»c8 of all the Eiigliih poets, 
" with an account lof their writings. Adorned 
*^ with curious fcolptures engraven by tbebtH 
** matters/*— The fecond volume eonuins tbci 

Dratnatic Poets. In the firft volume are tct 

* 

corde(| about zij lumes ; the ancient and mo- 
dern being bitted tt^ether in alphabetical order ; 
9od manj^ of the lattcrof fachobfcurity^ tfagtl 
believe they are fcarcely any where clfe to be 
met wiiCb. The book is a little fuller, (as it in- 
cludes fubfequent writers^) and perMps ibme- 
what more exa& in recording titles of books, 
than Winftanley*s — bM it is nearly of the fame 
mean and delpicable nature as the other*. This 
asithor is thus recorded by Pope ia the Dun- 
ciad^ B. iii^ I 449 : 

" Jacob> the fcourgc of gramftvar tnartt with awe. 

He was the fan-^df a maitter at Rumfey in 



ciikaUy ftokn kom Ix>y4y (as htfd {ko^U U^fo> Tuller) <' HUlorica} 
Rarities". " The Loyal Msv^^jroloj^" acid fome iingle lives, all 3vo' 
H6 rouft not be confounded with ai) ingenious man of this name, ^hb 
periihed inEddyflone light-houfe, the publiflierof theViews of Aud- 
li7-E0Ml-*>Sc{» W^^l^'s.Anecdptes of Fainting. 

Hamp- 
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Hampihire^ and bred lo the law, on which he 
publi{hed many compilations ; and among the 
rtftj the Legal Didtionaiy, which goes by hin 
name, and is in ofe to this day. 

Thotnas Coxeter afterwards laid thetfoun- 
dation for tfaeufeful work^ which is known 
by the name of' <^ Cibber^s Lives of thePoetsA 
Coxeter was bom of an ancient and refpeftable 
family at Leeblade in Gloucefterfhire) in 1689^ 
and ^ucated at IVinily CoUege^ Oxford^ whe^ 
he Wore a civilian's gown, and about 17 10 
abandoning the civil hit and ewry other pro- 
fdfioo, came to Londoik Here eonttnoiag 
wichaut any fettled porpo^, he became ac-* 
(}uainted with bookfellers and authors, and 
amaiS:d materials for a hiograpliy of our ^oetsJ 
He had a curious coUe&ioh o£ oM plays, and 
was the firll who forihed the fcbeme adopted 
by Dodfieyt of publUhiog a coJk^tionof them: 
In 1744 he circulated propofab for publi&in^ 
a new edition of the plays of May, with notes 
and a life, and took that opportunity to com- 
plain of Dodijey's invafion of his plan, and of 
the new edition, which he calls a fpurious one, 
of Sackville's Gorboduc by Spence, 1736 1 oa 
which account he intended to add a more cor* 
reft edition of that play with SackviUe's other 
pqetical works, his life, and a gloffary. In 

1747 he was appointed fecretary tp a fgcietyfof 

d 2 the 
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very doubtful, he was content with twenty-one 
pounds for his labour^ befide a few fets of the 
bookst to 4irperfe amcmg his friends. — Shicls 
had nearly feventy pounds,^ befide the advantage 
of many of the beft Lives in the work being 
comoiutucated by friends to the undertaking i 
and for which Mu Shiels had the fancie confider- 
ation as for the reft, being paid by the flieet for 
the whole. He was, however fo angry with his 
wiggiib fupervifor, ^The. like his father, being a 
iviolent ftickler for the political principles wbicb 
prevailed in the reign of George the Second) 
for fo unmercifully mutilating his copy, and 
fcouting his politics, that he wrote Cibber a 
challenge ; but was prevented from fending it, 
by the publilher, who fairly laughed him out 
of his fury. The proprietors too were difcon- 
tented in the end, on account of Mr. Cibber'a 
unexpefted induftry ; for his corrections and 
alterations in the proof-lheets were fo numerous 
and eonfiderable, that the printer made for them 
a grievous addition to his bill ; and in fine all 
parties were diflatisfied. On the whole, the 
work was produftive of no profit to the undei^ 
takers, who had agreed, in cafe of fuccefs, to 
imfcc Gibber a prei^nt of fome addition to the 
twtiffygiiineasr, which he hac^ feceived^ and for 
whicd his reteipt ts now in the bookfellet^ 
hmb. We are farther aflfuitd/iliat he aftuaUy 

labtaiQ^ an ad4itioA«l fum i when beidon after 

(in 
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aiid in;die fecond place, that it ivaS the work of 
qld Gibber,''* However, in the Monthly Re-* 
view for May 1792, there is fuch'a correfltion 
Qi the above infoimation, as BofwcU, in the 
fccond edition of his Life of Johnfon, very can- 
didly fays he ihould chink himfelf very culpable 
not to fub^oin, " This account,'* fays the cri- 
ticj >' is v^ry inaccurate. The following ftate- 
ment of fa(fts we know to be true, in every ma- 
terial cif cumftance : Shiels was the principal 
colkaor and digefter of the materials for the 
work: but as he was very raw in authorlhip,' 
an'indifFererit writer 'in profe, and his language 
Hill ofScotticifms, Gibber, who was a ckver, 
lively fellow, and then foliciting .employment 
^mong the bookfellers, was engaged to correct 
the ftyle and didtion of' the whole work, ihea 
intended to make only four volumes, w,jth power 
to alrer^ expunge, or a<Jd, as he.likec}*, .He 
wasalfoio fupply notes pccafionaUy, efp^cjaJly 
concerning thofe drama^tic poets with whom h^ 
had be(?n chiefly converftnt. Hq ajjo, cngfgpd 
tp writQ icveral qf the lives v wiiifh»..(^&.we are 
tqld)^, be ^corqingly peffocq^d*^ i ^i^/w^fytr 
thcr. ufeful in lliikipg;ft.u4^;.l^ J^^gj^^ml^ 
T^r^Ye'nync^ws, wbichiSh4eJs;Ai*^4Rdafti?^^ 
^teijfpecfcd wherever he could ^uigc.tHeq^. ills 
aod .aa Jth!S fu^ceft4>£ the work -after a^ app^ed 

* BofwcU's Life of Johnfon, ii, p. 392. 
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Qprtain that h was not '! a very fturdy* mo- 
ralift/'t 

Thcfe five volumes cpntain 213 lives from 
Chaucer down to a Mrs. Chandler, a poetefs, 
who died nth Sept. 17459 xt. 58. The laft 
volume alfo contains the lives of ^wift^ Ham- 
mond^, Savage, Tickel, Aaron Hill, Thom-^ 
fon and Pope, befides many lefs eminent au- 
thors. But out of the 58 poets, whofe lives 
fill the firft volume, which comes down to the 
reign of Charles L there are only 34. of thofe, 
of whom I now prefent fome account to the 
public. Cibber*s lives are not ill-written, and 
deferve a better fame than they feem to. have 
attained. 

On 29 May, 1777, the bookfellers of Lon- 
don having refolved to re-publifli:|: a body of 



* Dr. Johnfon, however/ fays *' Shicls was a man of very acute 
underftandingy Chough with little fcholisillic edocatipa, who not long 
^fter the publication of his work, died vc\ London of ^ coaAunptioa* 
His life was virtuous, and his end was pipus/* 

f *^ This explanation/' faysBoswell, << appears, to me very fatis. 
fa^ory. It is, however, to be obffrved, that the ftory told fay John- 
^n, . doe$ no( neft folely upon my record of hi^ conyerfatton ; fp|> 
he himfelf has publifhed it in his life of Hammond, where he fays» 
* the manufcript of Shiels is now in my pofleflion.' Very probably 
tie h«fl trufted to Shiels'^ word, and never looked at it ib a& to com- 
pare it with ' The Lives of the Pqets,' as publifhed ndpr Mr. Cib . 
ber's name. What became of that manufcript I know not I fup. 
pofe it was throlirn into the fire in that impetuous combuftion of pa-! 
pers, which Johafon, I tiiink, raOily executedwhen 4WP74«ai^</' 
^ofwell's Life of Johnfon, 8vo. ii.p. 392, 394. 

\ It appears by a' letter of Mr. Edward Dilly, the bookieller, to 
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Eogliih Poetry^ confiding of thoie works, 
which they conceived to be moft popular, con*« 
crafted with Dr. Johnfon to furnilh theni with 
a (hort life, in the way of Preface to every au- 
thor whom they had felcfted. Hence originated 
his laft great work •* The Lives of theEnglilh 
Poets/' of which the firft four voluaics in duo- 
decimo, were publiftied early in 17 79, and the 
reaiaining volumes in 1781. It was begun in 
hjs fixty*eighth year, and finifhed in his fevcnty« 
fecondy and affords ample proof of the full yu 
gor with which he ftill enjoyfd his faculties. 
]t contains only 52 lives, beginning with Cow- 
ley, And ending with Ly ttelton : and of thefe 
at leaCt ten,* as the work profefled to be a fe« 
ledion, might furely have been fpared. 

Qf this celebrated work I have already in 
part exprefled my opinion* Bofwell, the ufe-r 
fpl, yet too frequently injudicious, panegyriil 
of Johnfoo, has, I think, failed egregioufly in 
fixing its merits with prccifion. He fays, that 
Johnfon '^ delighted to expatiate upon the va- 
rious ^meri|:s of the Englilb Poqts ^ upon the 



Bofwelli dated 26 S^pt« 1777^ that this undertaking ociginated from 
(he fxnall edition of Bell and the Martins at Edinburgh, which the 
London hookfellers confidered as an invafion ot what they called their 
Lherarjr Property, .and <that^ the originaliBt^ntion was to publiih an 
elegant and accurate edition of all the poets from Chaucer to the pre- 
fent tinie, Bofw. ii, p. 4^4. 

» Pbmfret,' Stquiey, Waiib^ Smith, Duke, Kijig, Sprat, Halifax, 
Sheffield, and Yaldcn. / 

niceties 
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niceties of their charaders, and the events of their 
pn^refs through the world which they contri- 
Imted to iHaminate.** Should he not rather 
have fa>d, ^ to fcarch out their demerits^ and 
in too niany inftances to think the niceties of 
their cfcara&ers io little worthy of inveftigation,' 
as to conrprize within a dozen widely printed 
pages the accounts of men, who have exhibited 
z iong life of literary aad intelleftual fplcndor 
upon the wide theatre of the world V^ But it 
will come more properly wthin the plan of the 
future volume wbicb I intend » to enter at large 
imo the cbaradcr of thi^ extraordinary perform- 
ance, which the powerful and inimitable talents 
of the author have rendered too interefting to be 
dcprefied by its defe£^s \ yet of which it is keenly 
to be regretted that dull heads and cold hearts 
confider the faults as excelkneies. 

In I792» fome bookfellers of Edinburgh un- 
dertook a more comprehenfive colicftion of the 
Poets than bad hitherto been publrfhed^ in 13 
volutnes large &vo. and to comprefs as much as 
poiBble, within their plan» printed it in double 
columns, with an extremely fmall type. This 
edition gees by the name of the Editor Robert 
ADderfon^ of Edinburgh, M. D. who furnifbed 
ft biographical and ccitieai preface to the wwks 



. « Of U<a the tlgbt ami cpotap^toottS lift pf Bva^i^ I01A ty^el- 

ttv, is a gUritg proo£. ;'.... 
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of each poet. Thefe prefaces arc written with 
much candor 5 and the jives of fome of the nto. 
dern authors contain fnuch pleafing and ufeful 
information which. had not hitherto been collec« 
ted tc^ether. The collcdbion comprehends the 
works of one hundred and fourteen authors, of 
whomforty-ninc arc not to be found in John* 
fon's edition . and forty-five are for the firft time 
received into an edition of Englifli Poetry. The 
firft .volume contarns Chaucer, Surry, Wyar, 
•* Uncertain Auftours" from Totell's Mifcel- 
lany, and Sackville. Moft alfo 6f the modern 
poets down to the date of the publication, which 
was clofed in November 1795, are inferted.* 
The Editor wotild alfo, had not tht neccflary 
limitations of the proprietors interfered, have 
inferted Langland, Gower-, the beft parts of 
Lydgate, Barclay, Hawesi the beft parts of 
J^kcHdn-, the beft parts of Warner, SjNdncy, 
Marlow, Stirling, Quarl6S| King; dnd the 
tranflations of Fairfax, Sandys and Kfay : and 
of the moderns, MarveU, C. Cbtton, Sitdlejr^ 
Hopkins, Oldham, ^iiMen, W<^)ft«ds SeWeH; 
Mcfadea, Jenni^r, and Kiffepacritlt.f ^ '-p-y- 
Snch are th<» former {Mlbii^ation^ ^( thiVtki 

.,-...  . . .  ' . . . -.■ . « ' • ; i ^» .J 

t tt is W be t*grttWd tliat ttlis i^MWd \«i<ftrtsfltiflg'fltd flbf prdii 
tieneflcial to the original undertakers, who, I beliene, failed : anU tho 
ig^imps copies ir^« \K>i|gbt hyM^ ^t^ of Picc^il^^ata 

Very rcOaciil t>rk:e, f See %kt JE^Upr's wrefacc ;o ilie above qoI-.. 
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of the EftgUfli Poct^, which have (romc wirfiin 
tb^ kpowl^dge pf %hfi pre&nt compiler. In the 
ififkory of the art itfelf, .by the late Laureate, in 
.which the biography ql its profcQbrs was only 
ificrdcDta)| ther€,i$ indeed aloioft every thing to 
fatisfy the. o^^cuiious ^et\quirer down to the 
period a^ whi^b f h$ work conclvi^es. fiat it par- 
takes io little of a biographical n'rangcment^ 
sod is internoixed with fo many dif&rtations and 
details, which axe perplexing and tedious to the 
Oftcre reader of livts^ that it does not fcem to 
(aperfede the ufe and necefllty of a new Bio- 
graphical wofk upon the fubjed. 
* In 1753, Mr. Thomas Warton had publiihcd 
bis *• Olifervations i on » the .Facry.Queai of 
Sppufer'*; in 8v0, .a WPrk which he corre6bed, 
ealargEd andirerpMbltflied in two volumes crown 
94ayo in 1762. But of his great work, I ihall 
give ,afl laccouAt. in tlie words of the New Gfi« 
ua»\ Diaionary. , '<, The plan for an biftory 
^ ^n^yih B'iQetry w,as laid by ?<»pe, 'flniargcd- 
if (Sray : h»t to bripf^an original plan neatlyx 
|« * cpi^pktion njfts.:«ferv<;d for the, pcrfewJ^. 
ranee of Waffopn c in i 774* 3f^(wrpd.hi$ fiijt 
^^m^i m i77athlejfcfoni^;i".a*j4 £10 iJ^^O 
** the third, which brings the narrative down" 
t|0|bft t«i^,Qf 5BP«tfejc}.*i- .Tijis.Wi)tk difplajts 

f.i .J ,.1'^ " »\,<v' ?--J«'» .ill'-'':: '■ .' "'^^ ■" '..ii''''' ''V^ 

ailv^rtifemerii tf a iToUrAV&tirrfie ^'^'^eedily tobe publilR3d- wln<|^^ 
alas! has never appeared. Perhaps a greater Icfs could not 'hiv6^ 
iIAq happened to t\xp lovers of literature. Editor, 

the 



the moil (ingular combination of extraordinary 
talents and attainments. It unites the deep and 
nrjinucc refearches of the antiquary with the ele- 
gance of the clafUcal fcholar, and the (ktU o^ 
the pradiled writer/ The ftyle is vigorous anci 
manly ; the obfervations acute and juft ; aitd 
the views of the fubjeft extenftve and accurate, 
yet the copious (lores of materials, which it,de- 
rives from his intimate acquaintance with an- 
cient poets, caufe it to lofe much of its hold 
upon the attention of the reader. Ttieextrafts 
from metrical romances and legendary tales are 
long and tirefome, clothed as they are in obfo^ 
lete terms, and compofcd in uncouth numbers* 
But wherever there is a fcope for critical obfcr- 
vation, the genius of Warton (hines forth, and 
enlivens the profpeft of rude antiquity. He 
fcatters many a flower over the defarts of our 
early literature ; he delineates the charaflier of 
every poet and every period with acute and ap- 
propriate obfervation ; although he has beea 
charged with fome trifling miftakes, yet it can- 
not be denied, that he has (hewn himfelf emi- 
nently qualified for the execution of his work.* 
He died 20 May' 1790, xt. 62, and perhaps 
there was no one, by whafi; death the literature 
of England could have fuftained a greater 
chafm.-|' 



* Ne>v Ge^n. Biog. Bift. xv, p. arz. f He was 3. gfrntht poet, 
i« its ftridleft fefife. 1 rcmembsr fome years ago, when it was ths 
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I will now mention a few felcdions of ^t^^ 
Jlfh Poetry, from the earlicft period ; fomc of 
the later of thcfc publications having been ac- 
companied by biographical notes: and I will 
add to them the titles of one or two early vo« 
lumes of criticifm. 

In I557t the " Songes and Sonettes" of 
Lord Surry, were printed by Tottell, at Lon* 
don, in quarto. To thcfe were added, the 
" Songe9 and Sonetti;;s" of Sir Thomas Wyat, 
the elder, and of " Uncertain Audlours/' 
This forms the 6rft printed poetical Mifceliany 
in the Engli(h language.* 

In 1578, waspubliflicd " The Paradife of 
Dainty Devifes*' in quarto,' containing a collec- 
tion of the moft faihionable poems of the day, 
in which were prcfetved the fugitive vcrfcs of 
Lord Vaux,f Lord Oxford and others. 



\. 



 \ 



falhiop tp depy him genius: but I am utterly at a lofs to guefis what 
xnesning thofe, w ho denied gettiui toT. Warton, could aiftx to the 
word. Hear the manly r*:ort pf bis elegant and learoed brother* 
" The Laureates of o^r own country liaye ey?r been/' a? Falftaff fays 
•* the occafionof wit in other men." But never of more wit than 
was. thrown away on Mr. Thomas Warton, who of all meii felt the 
kait, aod leait delprved to fe«l, th9 .^orce of^tbe Frobationaiy Odei 
written on his appoiotment to this office^ and who always heartil/ 
Joined in the laugh, and applauded the exquifite wit and humour that 
appeared in mtny of thofe origtoal fatires. Sut I beg to addj that »o>C. 
pne 9f tbefe jo^niaos laughert couU liave prQdu^e4 i^Qh pi«ce$ of 
true poetry as the Crufade, the grave of King Arthurj the Suicide^ and 
Ode on the approach of Summer, by tliis very Laureate." Wartoi^s 
Fflpe, yi, p 328. 

* 5ce p. 51. f Sc^ p«49. 

In 
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In 160O9 there was publittied ^ EnglMd*» 
Helicon'', quarco, anc^her coUedi^^q-— of which 
there was alfo an edition in 1614, quarto.'* . 

In jsiB. Wcbbe publt&ed his « Difcoorfc 
of /EngUfli Poctrie'* ^i^rt«. This was wrk^en 
in dcfcnoeof the new faihion of Engiifli heauu 
meters. + 

In 1589, Putjbenham gave to the public hia 
♦« Art of Englifh Pocfy." Lond. 15^, quario* 

In the preface, to ^he ** Qaini^eflbace of 
Eoglifli PMtryt** by Thomas Hayward> ftip- 
po&d.tQ have beeo written by Qldya» » 4ht 
following account of another coUedion.— 
*^ U is obi«f yed« even in the middle of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign^ th^t books of poetry au4 
^ork3 of a poetical naturet wer^s m(H^ Jiuroo 
rQiia than any other kinds of writings in our 
language* Accor^ilngly/ln ihe latiaer end ^oC 
it, they were thought cp abou^ui with fuchele* 

I • 

* *^ The Editor df England's H^Iicia.iiy j^rinted (np ^ of the ^odiq$ 
in his colle<^i'on, from MSS, which at that time were pn^ably hnndoijl 
j|i>out| and in the pi>fllfl0ioii xM many perfons, e?en afteri^iey had «p* 
peared in prii^. Jn cejifequeuce jof tUiSt hie lias to fome of tlwk^ 
pieces fubfcribed only initial letters^ to others no name at aJl^tUoiigh Uw 
very fame poems^ad before been publi'fhed with their aiichors names. 
Ue^fjpcars to iuuve uf«d die figoaiuie ifvof« i« tlte fame fenib as iv« 
now employ thp word /^msymx^ifi.*'— Malone*s Supp. Co Staevens's 
Shakefpeare^ 1780, vol. i, p; 72^, 

I ttkl&e H^is-pDp^rOisitylipdlleQtipis^ that HMre is m this cotieaiiMi 
i< ^The Shq)beard's Song of Venus an^f A4I01VS/' by H. C whicii M»« 
loot a£[^'ibes to Henry Con (table .-—Ibid. p. 42 3* 

•f* See p. 108.— Alfo note to p, 447, and aa-accouot ef -theiiodt \sf 
Ol^Iysy in note to p. 3 10. 

gancies. 
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gancie$, that no lefs than two colledions, prin^ 
dipally from the poems of her time, were pub- 
liihed in one year. 

•* One of thefc is called belvedere, or the 
Garden of the Mufes" printed for Hugh Aftlej^, 
8va 1600. The author*s name was John Bo- 
denham, a gentleman, undoubtedly ambitious 
of diftinguilhing himfelf by the laconic fingu- 
larity of bis performance. Hence we fuppofe 
it was, that he made it his inviolable rule to 
admit no quotation of more than one line, or a 
couplet of ten fyllables. This makes him fo 
fparing of his fenfe, and gives him fo dogmati- 
tal an air, that his reader is rather offended than 
fatisfied with his entertainment. The length or 
brevity of a paflage is indeed no reafdn for either 
admitting or rejefting itj its value being to be; 
rated not by its iize bat fenfe ; but whercsthe 
former is fo penurious, the latter ought to make 
amends either in beauty or inftruAion. This 
his friend the publilher feems to have under- 
' ^ood } for he tells us, his author would not be 
perfuaded to enlarge his method, and promifes 
ample additions in the fecond imprefllon.''^ 

The other colleftion publlflied the fame year 
in a larger volume, is called ** England's Par- 
naflus, or the choiceft flowers of our modern 
poets,*' &c. i6oo» of which an account is given 
in page 220, of this work. 

• Prcf. ut. fup. p. ix. 

The 
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The next publication of this kind is called 
•* The Englifli Treafury of Wit and Language, 
collefted out of all the moft and beft dramatic 
poets, methodically digefted into common- 
places for general ufc. By Johq CotgraVe, Gent." 
8vo. 1655. ^"^ this is a more injudicious per- 
formance than the laft.,* ' ' 

Then followed " The Englifli Parnaffus, Or 
an Help to Englifb Pocfy, by Jolhua Poole, of 
Clare-Hali, in Cambridge,'* and fometimc mat- 
ter of a private fchool at Hadley. Load. Zvo. 
1657, ^^77* *' ^^ ^^y ^^ Oldys.fays, " lie 
only to teach his fcliolars the pompous infigni* 
ficance. and, empty fwell of pedantry and bom- 
balV't 

The next compiler was Mr, By(he,*who pur- 
fues the general deOgn of the former's Parnaf- 
fus, and therefore calls his work, " The Art* 
of Englifli Ppetry/' Lond. 8vo. 1703, and two^ 
vol. i2mo. And he afterwards publiflied a 
larger colledion in 4 volumes xzmo. which he 
entitled *' The Britifli Parnaflfus/'J 

In 171 8, Mr. Gildon brought forth his 
" Complete Art of Poetry," in 2 v. x2mo. of 
which thcifirfl: confifts almofl: entirely of criti« 
cal difcourfes of the fevcral fpecies of poetry, 
and rules for compofing them : the rclt is a col- 
Icftion of paflages from pocts.§ 

• Ibhl, p. xi, t Ibid, p. xiii. { Ibid. p. X7. i Ibid. p. xvj. 

e In 
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In 1719* Mr*. Copper publilhcd her •* Mufcs 
Libr4ry"5 8vo, a judicious performance, in which 
Ihe exhibited a feries of fpecimens of our early 
paces, preceded by (hort introduAions pf ^heir 
chairaders, and & ^ew other notices. 

But " the moft comprehenfivc and exaft 
COMMOK-PLACE of tHe work^ of our moil emi« 
nent poets throughout the reign of Q^jeen EUza« 
bethy and afterwards, was publiflied by the be- 
forcmentiohed Mr. Thomas Haywardji of Hua- 
gerfor>d[ in Berklhire^ of which the title ran at 
firft in thefc words. *« The Britilh Mufe, a 
" CoIkAion of Thoughts, Mora), Natural, 
^* and Sublkne, of our Engliih Poets who . 
<* flouriflied in the fixteenth and fcventeeath 
** centuries. With feveral curious Topicks, 
^ and beautiful paflages, never before extrac- 
^ ted from Shakefpeare, JonfoD, Beaumooif 
^ Fletcher, and above a hundred more. The 
^ whole cligdlted alphabetically, &x. It thttto 
^ volumes. London, printed for F. Cogan, 
^ Ac, 1738/^ X2»Q.* The Preface of twenty 

* The followM^f I take to be nothing more than a newtHle-page. 
V The>Quiat<fl€Oceof EngUn^Poetrjrs or4|coUcAiDfi9faUKhft)eau- 
c' tiful paffa^es in our poequ and plays, from ttve celebirated Speocer. 
*' The whole inftru^tive, ir.oral, and humorous; and adapted to all 
^ degrees of mankind : alphabetically digefted under pMper be4d< lA 
<^ chronological order of time. Colie^d from many hundred v(^ 
** lumeS| by feveral eminent hands. To which is prefixed, an aJpha- 
** betical catabgue of authors, poem» and plays, quottd in the collec- '^i 

^ tion. Alfo an hifto^icaX aild critical review of ail the efijiys of i;^is 
« kind hitherto publilhed. In three volumes London. Printed for 
** O. Payne, at Horace's Head, in Pope's-head-alley, oppoAte the 
« RoyalE^ctiaflge," 1740, ' . 

pages 
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p3ges was written by Mr. William Oldfs,* with 
the rupervifal and correftioxis of his friend Dr^ 
Campbell. This anecdote, fays Warton^ t 
learn from n manufcript infertion by Oidys, irt 
my copy of Allot*s •• England's Pamaflus/' 
which once belonged to Oldys.f In the new 
edition of the General Biographical Did;ionary^ 
in which the fcattered notices of 01dys*s wri* 
tings are colk£ked with a curious and comoicn- 
dable acutenefs, it is recorded that Oldya fays 
himfelf, that he wrote the ** Introdudion to 
Hayward's Britifh Mufe/' and that he addt 
<* that the penurious publifbers to contrad it 
wichin a (heeti left out a third part of the beft 
matter tn it, and made nK>re faults than were io 
the original/* J 

William Qldys, Norroy King of Arms, well 
verfed in Englilh antiquities, a correft writer 
and a good 4iiftorian, was born about 1687. 
He v/is a natural fon of William Oldys, LL.D. 
Chancellor of Lincoln, 16S5, &c. In tjt4t 
he went to rtGde in Yorkfhire, and in 1730, re- 
turned to London^ but whether he re&ded con- 
ftantly in town, from that titnQ to the end of hi^ 
life, is not certain. It does not appear when 
he became a member of the Herald's College | 
but he refided at Gray's Inn, when he compiled 

^ In my copy, viz. that entitled " the Quinteffence/' &c. the prc- 
hce fills zz pafesl It is dedicated to Lady Mary W(Hile/ Montagu, and 
ftgned« Thomas Hay ward/* f liiii of Kngl. foetfy, iii, p. a^t. 
{Geo J>i^ xi, p. 313. . ' , 

C2 . feVC^ 
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feveral of the lives for the Biographia Britan- 
nica, to which he therefore put the fignature 
G. He died. at hi;^ apartments at the College 
of Heralds, 15 April 1761, aged 74, in yery 

* 

ftraicened circumftances, when his books and 
MSS. werefold by public auftion. In the Bri- 
tiih Mufeum. is Oldys*^ .copy of Langbainc's 
Lives ©f the Dramatic Poets, not interleaved, 
but filled with notes ^written in the margin, and 
between the lines, ia an extremely fmall hand. 
it came to the Mufeum, as a part of the library 
of Dr« Birch, who bought it at an audion of 
01dys*s books and papers for one guinea, ^' It 
appears,'' adds the writer of his life, above- 
citcd^ " that a preceding and. more imperfeft 
copy of this book, gave rife to Gibber's Lives 
of the Poets, 1753."* But this information is 
furely wrong : there can be little queftion that 
that work originated from Coxcter's paperj, 
though it might receive feveral additions from 
thofe MSS. of Oldys, regarding the dramatic 
writ^efs. Oldys . alfo communicated feveral 
things to Mrs. Cooper's " Mufes Library,!' and 
he left fome MS. colleftions for a life of 
Shakefpeare, which Mr. Steevens had feen, and 
quotes.f , Alexander Oldys, called " The 



• The Biographer (ay&> w* owe this curious anecdote' to the edition 
of the « Tatler" with notes, &c. vol. i, No. 27.— He adds, tlia 
« 01dyS*s notes have been tranfcribed into interleaved copies by Bp 
Ig^rcy, Mr. Steevens^ Mr. Malone, and Mr. Reed, and that each of 
thofe gentlemen hat made confiderable additions." 
f A proof of Oldys's minute knowledge of our old EngUfh Poetry, ' 

may 



« # 
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Little Poet,*' and *' the Englifh JScarron/* y^ras a 
relation of our author.* ' 

In 1740, Mr. Capel publifhcd his ** Prolu- 
fions/' a volume of ancient poems, which has 
hever fallen in my way, Mr. Edward Capel 
was well-knowf! for his attention to the works of 
Shakcfpeare. He was born at Trofton, near 
Bury in Suflblk, u June 1713, and had the o£- 
fice of Deputy-Infpedtor of Plays, a place of 
200I. a year, given him by the Duke of Graf, 
ton. He publillied an edition of Shakefpeare, 
in 10 volumes, 8vo. and being particularly well- 
read in " the fchool of Shakcfpeare," (the old 
books with which that inimitable Bard is fup« 
pofed ro have been moft converfant,) is faid to 
have drawn the outline of that plan of illuftra* 
tion, which has fmce been fo fuccefsfully pur- 
fucd. He died 24 Jan. i78i.-{- He inherited 
Trofton-hall through his mother, who was the 
daughter, and, (it feems,) heir of Mr. Robert 
Mcidocks, of. that place, by his wife Anne 
Bylhe, of vvhofe writing fpecimens are preferved 
,m the Mufcum for the variety, and the elegance • 
of the hands. From Mr. Capel, this eftate 
went to his nephew Mr. Capel Loft, well known 
in the literary world. " In this houfe,^' fays 
Mr. Loft, Sept. 16, 1785, " my uncle Capel 
*' and my mother were born. I may be aU 



may be feeuin Raleigh's Arlicle, p. 307-317, Of this volume, extradled 
from his life of that great man. 
• Gen. Biog. Di^. ut. fupr, p. 315. f Gen. B^ Didt. iii. p. 314- 

c 3 •* lowed 
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lowed a fort of partial aScdidn, efpecially on 

account of my mother, to this village. I 
** know how ihuch of ruftic fimplicity there is 
^* in this way of talking; Hiut a ruftic I am, 
^ and a ruftic I am proud to be, only wiftiing 
V I had the knowledge proper to fupport chat 
*' character in its true refpeAabilky/'* 

l^ ^7651 Dr. Thomas Percy publilhed his 
** Reliques of Antient Englifh Poetry," in three 
volumes, i2mo. containing old heroic ballads, 
fongs, and other pieces of our earlier poets, with 
fome few of a later date. It contains alfo very 
(hort biographical notices of about four-and- 
twenty poets. This ingenious work, which re- 
vived the tafte for our old poets, is too well 
known to require being here particularized. A 
fourth edition was publilhed in 1794, by the 
Rev, Thomas Percy, Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, Oxford, the nephew of the author, who 
was many years Bnce preferred to' the Biibopric ' 
of Dromore in Ireland. 

In 1777, Mr. Evans publiOied his " Old 
Ballads." 

In 1787, Mr. Henry Headley, A. B. of 
Trinity College, Oxford, publilhed, ** Selc<a 
Beauties of ancient Englifli Poetry $ with re^ 
marks,** in 2 volumes 8vo. He was, I believe, 
fon of the Rev. Mr- Headley, of North-WaU 
fliam, in Norfolk^ and educated at Norwich 



• Annals of Agriculmr^ iv^ p. 319. 

^. undci? 
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undef Dr* Parr. Before he was twcntf, he pub^ 
Jifhed a volume of poems, which are faid M 
bave great meric; and was a contributor to the 
^' Olla Podrida/' and a frequent correfpondent 
-of the Gehtieman^s Magaz^ine under the figna* 
turc T, C. O. but died at Norwich, on 15 No<r, 
1788/ at the early age of 23. He was an in- 
timate friend of the late lamented Rev. William 
Benwell, of Caverfham, near Reading, who 
died in 1796, and of the prefent poet Mr. WiU 
Iram Bowies, who has celebrated his memory 
in fomc pathetic verfes. His ** Specimens'^ 
certainly fhew a cultivated talle, and an extent 
of information, very extraordinary in fo young 
a man; and there are 32 pages of lively Bio. 
graphical fkeiches of nine and twenty poets, 
from whofe works there . are cxtra^^ But he 
ufed fo little diligence in examining the fourtes 
of biography, as to. fay he could give no far** 
ther account of Habingcon than Was furnifiivd 
by Langbaine, when he might havi: nsad in 
•• Wood's Athcnae," a long article appropriated 
to him* The book is badly printed on mean 
paper. 

Ih 1785, Jofcph R'iifon, cfq, of Gray's Inn, 
Deputy High Bailiff of the Duchy of Lancafter, 
publittied a fcledb coUedion of Engliih Songs 
in three volumes 8vo. .and he has lince pub- 
iifiicd a volume of ancient Song^, 17^91 8vo. a 

• Gtnu Mag, Nov. 1788, 

e 4 volume 
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volume of pieces of ancient p/opular poetry, Svo. 
" ancient poems on the fubjeft of Robin Hood, 
i795» 8vo. and the " EngUlh Anthology,^' 
three volumes 8vo.* 

. In 2790, came out anonymouHy, in one vo- 
lume 8yo. " Specimens of the early Englifh 
Poets." London. Printed for Edwards, Pall- 
Mali. This is a beautiful fpecimen of typo- 
graphy,, and is in fome refpefts a judicious and 
. . entertaining mifcellany^ arranged in chronolo- 
gical order ; but the mutilation of feveral of the 
poems at the mercy of the editor, with only a 
general acknowledgement in the preface, feems 
very reprehenfible.f 



• He has alfo publifticd a colle6lion cf Scottifh Songs, 2 vol. izmo. 
Mr. John Pinkcrton has alfo given to the world two volumes of 
« Ancient Scotifli Poems, never before in print," 8vo. i78<>. 

f Mr. Nichols's Colleaion of Poems in 8 volumes lamo. with a 
variety of very ufeful and entertaining Biographical notes, is not men- 
tioned here, becaufe it does not contain any poems of io early a date> 
9s thf period of my pcefent volume. 



Of 
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Of the Dramatic Poets, of whom I have in- 
cluded no niorc in the plan of my work than 
were mentioned by Phillips, there is an ample 
and accurate account in the ^* Biographia Dra- 
inatica," 2 volumes, 8vo. 1782. This is mo- 
dcRly called by the learned editor only a new 
edition of a work publilhed in 1764, in two vo- 
lumes i2mo- entitled ** The Companion to the 
Play-houfe," by Mr. David Erikinc Baker, who 
was a fon of Mr. Henry Baker, a diligent and 
well-known naturalift, who died 25 Nov. 1774, 
aged more than 70. The fon was a young man of 
genius and learning, who having been adopted 
by an uncle, a filk-throwfl:er, in SpitalBelds, 
fucceeded him in the bofinefs; but wanted 
the prudence and attention which are ncccflary 
to fccurc profperity in trade. He married the 
daughter of Mr. Clendon, a reverend cmperic. 
Like his father, he was both a philofopher and 
a poet, and wrote feveral occafional poems in 
the periodical publications, much admired; 
but fo violent was his turn for dramatic per- 
formance, that he repeatedly engaged with the 
loweft ftrolling cornpanies,* in fpite of every ef- 
fort 
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fort of Ills father ro reclaim him.* Mr. Baker 
is faid to have had the ufc of \ fomc |MSS. of 
Coxeter, bcfidesvthe printed labburs of his pre* 
dcceflbrs. ** He was," fays his editor, " pof- 
fefled of abilities fully tompetent to his under- 
taking/'f But the prefcnt work contains the 
addition of the tides of above a thoufand dra- 
mas, befides the dates and fizes and various edi- 
tions of works. -The iirft foundation of a work 
of this kind, was a lift printed in 1656, of fuch 
plays as were then commonly fold, and prefixed 
to GofFc's Tragi-comcdy of ** The Carelcfs . 
Shephcrdcfs." Thfs lift was augmented by 
Francis iCirkman, a book feller, in 1661; 

In 1687, Gerard Langbaine, fon of the Pro- 
voft of Queen's College, Oxfordj produced a 
new Catalogue in 4to. entitled *^ Momus Tri- 
umphans.*' Wartonfays, " he was firfl placed 
with a bookfeller in London, but at 16 years 
of age, became a Gentleman Commoner of Un^- 
verfity College* Oxford, His literature chiefiy 
confined in a knowledge of the novels and play^ 
of various languages^ and 'he was a conft^nt 
and critical attendant of the'Play-houfes many 
years. The next year he added a new title, viz^ 
•. A New Catalogue of Engliih Plays/ Lond. 
|6S8, 4to. He then digefied hi^ work anew, 

* and 
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and entitled it, V an Account of the Englifti 
Dramatic Poets,' &c. Oxon. 8vo. 1691. Having 
retired to Oxford in the year 1690, he 'died the 
wxt year, having amaffed a collcdion of more 
than a thoufand printed plays, mafques and in- 
terludes/' 

Mr. Gildon publilhcd ip 1698, 8vo. an ab- 
ftraft of this work, entitled •* the Lives and 
Characters of thcEnglifh Dramatic Authors," 
with the addition of a few laterVpiters. This 
pcrfon, who has been mentioned before for his 
colleftion of poetry, was bora at Gillinghara 
in Dorfetlhire,^abouc 1 666. He was a writer 
by profcffion, wrote feveral plays and other 
poems, and has obtained a place on that ac* 
count among Gibber's Lives : but he is better 
known by the niche he holds in the Dunciad. 
He died J2 Jan. 1723-, when it was faid in 
•• Boycr's Political Statc,'^ he was a pcrfon of 
great literature but mean genius, who having 
attempted feveral kinds of writing, never gained 
much, reputation irt any."* 

In 1 7 14, Mr. Mears, a bookfcUer, prinied 
a catalogue of Plays, which afterwards was con- 
tinued to 1726, *' but it is only calculated for 
the ufe of his (hop, and is defedive from the 
frequent want of dates, and the tbtal negled of 
mentioning the fi2;esof eachperformance."-f 

9 fibber's Lives, iii^ p. 330. f Biog. l>ram. introd. Ixix. '' 

Jacob'^ 
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^' Jacob's book before-mentioned,* contains la 
the fecond yolume the Dramatic Poets, n It is 
founded^on Langbaine's: but improved in one 
particular, by placing the performances of each 
writer in their .proper chronological order. f 

The next performance was a lift of all the 
Dramatic Authors, with fome account of their 
lives, and of all the dramatic pieces ever pub- 
lifhed in the Englifli language to the year 1747," 
8vo. It was added to a play, called ** Scan- 
derbeg,*' by Mr. Whincop, who feems to have 
received affiftance in the execution of it from 
Mr. Motley. § 

r In 1752, Mr. Chetwood, prompter 'at the 
Theatre, Drury - Lane, publiflied " The 
Britifh Theatre-, containing the Lives of the 
Englilh Dramatic Poets, with an account of all 
their plays : together with the lives of moft -of 
principal Aftors as well 'as Poets. To which 
is ptefixed, a (hort view of the rife and progrcfs 
of the Engliftl Stage," i2mo. Iris a moft re- 
prehenfible performance, confifting of the grof- 
fcft blunders and moft lhamefulfalfehood§.§ 

Befides this, there have been publilhed " The 
Theatrical Records," i2mo. 1756, and "The 
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Play-hoofe Pockei; Companion/' lamo. 17.79, 
both equally unworthy with the other.*. 



'« * Ht 
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Thus far had I written many months ago, 
fince which, the prefs I employed having been 
occupied by more urgent bufinefs, my thoughts 
and my labours have fallen into a different chan- 
nel ; and I cannot now recall to my mind the 
additional materials, by which I meant to have 
extended my Preface, Perhaps it is better, — 
the preface, I believe, is already too long. 

Thus then I difmifs this humble compilation 
(for let me again repeat, that it does not make 
the fmaileft pretenfions to any thing moref j, to 



• Biog.'Dram. Qtfupr. 
f In compiling, we almoft neceflarily ufe not <)Qlf the materials, 
but frequently rlie very words of thofe, from whole labours we bor- 
row. At lead minute variations, without improvement, feem to me 
a very Tilly affe^ation, and even a mean.auempt to put on the ap- 
pearance withput Che reality, of being original. I have intended 
and hope I have never omitted, to be very fcrupulous in my references 
to thofe books from whence I have copied. The compilation was 
begun in Augu i 797, and has fnicc proceeded flowly, and at long 
intervals, thrgvish the prefs ! 

its 
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its fate. Nearly fifceen years have elapfed fince I 
firft at a very early age became a candidate for 
literary fame : and it cannot be expeded that I 
Ifaould again come forward with the fame trem- 
bling anxiety and fear as I thien did. At the fame 
time, were I of a timid temper, I might find 
fufEcient caufe to frighten me. I had not then 
diiturbed a neft of hornets, who are now deter- 
mined by every wicked intrigue; to blaft my re- 
putation — lyars, flandcrcrs, and back-biters,* 
to what will not beings h low defcend ? By 
low, I do not mean low in birth or fortunes, 
(jthough perhaps of thefe they may not have 
ihorc than falRcient) but low in fpirit, in men- 
tal powers, in intellc^bual culture, in difpofition, 
habits, and conduct! And have L merited all 
this hatred? Arc the charafters of folly, and 
meannefs fofacred, that we cannot touch upon 
them even in fiction, without haying fwarms of 
them inftantly buzzing round us fen* the pur- 
pofe of flinging us to death? The rod, of 
vengeance is in my hands, but I will not ufe ic 
to crufli thefe diminutive infefts, however ve- 
nomous. Let them noc bope that they can ef<- 
feftually poifon the wide fources of literary re- 
putation ! As well might they think from a little , 
vial of the ftrongeft ingredients, to poifon the 



* AreUtUFtf y9iih»awmt$tinmf dd^refCed where, ic is fuppofed, 
Hiey caooot be kuownto the perfoa aitacked, who hsA therefore no 
opportunity of defending ^mfelf, lefs atrocious than anonymous 
aaader^ 
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eicpaniive waters of the Ocean ! But a truce 
with them in future— I have done^ and let them j 

•* leave me to niy repofc." Their hatred, I ] 

aflure them, wilt be no violent fource of mor«> •^ 

tificatioa to me ! 

<< I care noc, (Malice^) what you me denyi 
You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace, 

« 

You cannot (hut the windows of the (kj. 

Thro* which Aurora (hews her brigfatening face } 

You cannot bar my conftant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, b? living ftreain> at eve s 

Let health n\y nerves and finer fibres grace, 

And I their, toys to the^TMf dMrtK leave : 

Of fancy, rea foo, virtue, nought can me bereave I"* 

* Caftleof Indoleiice. 
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ENGLISH POETS. 



ROBERT of GLOUCESTER. 



JKOBERT lirnamcd of Gloccftcr, a not 
*• altogether obfcure writer in the reign of Hen. 
^^ 3d. and feeming to pafs for a poet in the 
** efteem of Camden, who quotes divers of his 
^* old Englilh Rhythms in praife of his native 
•• country England." 

Such is the earliefl Engliih poet, who wrote 
in his native tongue, mentioned by Phillips. 
Nor have the later and deeper refearcb^s of Mr. 
War ton commenced with an earlier name than 
thi$« The following is the account of this moft 
able modern critic. ^' The firil poet whole 
name occurs in the reign of Edw. I. and indeed 
in thefe annals, is Robert of Glocefter, a monk 
of the abbey of Glocefter. He has left a poem 
of cpnfiderable length, which is a hiftory of 

England in ycrfe, from Brutus to the reign of 

* B Edwaril 
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Ejdward the firft. It was evidently written 
after the ]w»r 1278, aa the poet o^ntions kmg 
Arthur's fumptuous tomb, erefted in that year 
before the high altar of Glaftonbury church ; 
and he declares himfelf a Uvipg witnefs of the 
rcmackably difmal weather^ which diftinguifhed 
the day on which the battle of Eve(ham was 
fought in the year 1265. From thefe and other 
circumfliances this piece appears to have been 
compofed about the year 1280. It is exhibited 
^ in the manufcripts, is cited by many anti« 
quaries, and printed by Hcarne, in the Alex- 
andrine meafure : but with equ^I probability 
might have been written in four-lined ftanz^s. 
This rhyming chronicle is^ totally deftitute of 
art and imagination. The author has cloathed 
the fables of GeofFcry of Monmouth in rJiyme, 
which have often a more poetical air in Geof-/ 
frey's profe* The language is not much more 
eafy^ or intelligible than that of many of the 
Norman-Saxon poems: it is full of Saxonifms, 
which indeed abound more or lefs in every 
writer before Gower and Chaifccr. But this 
obfcurity is perhaps owing to the weftern dia- 
led, in which our monk of Glocefter was edu* 
cated. Provincial barbarifms are naturally the 
growth of extreme counties, and of fuch as are 
fituated at a diftance from the metropolis: and 
it is^obable^ that theSajcon heptarchy, which 

confifted 
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eonfifted of a clufter c^ fcvetf independent ftates, 
contributed to produce as many difierent pro* 
vincial dialefts. In the mean time it is to be 
confidered that writers of all ages and languages 
have their affectations and fingujarities, which 
occafion in each a peculiar phrafeology.*** . 

Of the poets mentioned by Phillips, the next 
in point of time is Chaucer \ but the great cri- 
tic laft cited records a few names in the inter- 
vening period, which I fhall (lightly repeat. 

At the clofe of the reign of Edw. I. and in 
the year 1303, occurs Robert de Brunnb, a 
Gilbertine monk of the monaftery of Brunne, 
or Bourne, near Depyng in LincOlnfliire. He 
was merely a tranQator.-f His largeft work is 
a metrical chronicle of England.;]: 

Although much poetry began to be written 
about the reign of Edward the fecond, yet Mr. 
Warton has found only one Englifli poet of 
that reign whofe name has defcended to pofte- 
rity : This is Adam DAwor Davie, who may 
be placed about the year 1312. He could cot- 
led nocircumftanccs of his life, but that he was 
marfhall of Stratford le Bow near London.^ 

The firft perfon in the reign of Edward the 
third, is Richard Hampole, an eremite of the 



* Hiftory of Engliih Poetry, I. 48, 49, f ^^^^ P- S9» t ^^^ P' 
62. § Itud. p. 214. 
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order of St. Auguftine, and a doftor of divi- 
nity^ who lived a folitary life near the nuns of 
Hampole, four miles from Doncafter in York- 
ihire.^ He fiouriihed in 1349. His principal 
pieces in Englifh rhyoie are a paraphrafe of part ^ 
of the book of Job, of the Lord's prayer, of 
the feven penitential plalms, and the fricke of 
Confcienci. But his poetry has no tindkure of 
ientiment^ imagination, or elegance.-^ 

The next poet in fucceifion is one who de- 
ferves more attention on various accounts. This 
is Robert Longlande, author of the poem 
called the " Vifion of Pierce Plowman," a fe- 
cular priell, and a fellow of Oripl College in 
Oxford, who flourjfhed about the year 1350* 
This poem contains a feries of diftind vifions,. 
which the author imagines himf$:lf to have feen, 
while he was (leeping after a long ramble on 
Malyerne-hills in Worcefterfhire. It is a fatire 
on the vices of almoft every profeffion ; but 
particularly on the corruptions of the clergy, 
apd the ^bfurdicies of fuperltition. Thefe are ri- 
diculed with much humour and fpirit, couched 
under a ftrong vein of allegorical invention. 
But ipftead of availing himfelf of the rifing, 
j^nd rapid improvements of the Englifh Ian- 
guage^ Longland prefers and adopts the ftyl^ 

t Hiitory of Engliih Po«trV| p. 255. f Ibid. p. %$^^ 

of 
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of the Anglo-Saxon poets. Nor did he make 
thefe writers the models of his language only : 
he likewife imitates their alliterative verfifica- 
tion,' which confifted in ufing an aggregate of 
words beginning with the fame letter. He has 
therefore reje£ted rhy me» in the place of which 
he thinks it fufEcient to fubftitute a perpetual 
alliteration. But this impofed conftraint of 
feeking identical initials, and the affedation of 
obfolete Englifb^ by demanding a conftant, and 
necefTary departure from the natural and ob- 
vious forms of cxpreflion, while it circum- 
fcribed the powers of our author's genius, con- 
tributed alfo to render his manner extremely 
perplexed, and to difguft the reader with ob- 
fcurkies. The Satire is conduced by the 
agency of feveral allegorical perfonages» fuch 
as Avarice, Bribery, Simony, Theology, Cpn- 
fcicnce, &c.f 

It would be improper to pafs over a Scotch 
poet of this period, whp has adorned the Eng- 
li(h language by a drain ot verfiBcation, ex- 
prcffion, and poetical imagery, far fuperior to 
his age. He has written an heroic poem. This 
is John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, 
who was educated at Oxford, 1357, 1365. 
David Bruce king of Scotland, gave him a 

f Hiilory of Enslifti Poetry, p. %$$, a67» 
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penfion for lifes as a reward for his poem called 
^ The Hiftory of Robert Brace, King of the 
Scots'^. It was printed at Glasgow, 1671.* 

And now we are arriyed at the feoond name 
in Phillips's Theatrum, a poet with whom the 
hiftory of poetry is by many fuppofed ta have 
commenced ; and who has been pronounced by 
a critic of unquefttionable tafte and difcerh* 
mentyf to be the &rft Englifli vcrfifiery who 
wrote poetically, j; 



GEOFFRY CHAUCER, 



B 



•* Sir GeoflPry Chaucer, the Prince and Cory* 
<• phaeus, generally fo reputed, till this age 
^ of our Englifli Poets, and as much as we 
" triumph over his old fafliionM phrafe, and 
y obfolete words, one of the firft refiners of 
** the Englifh lai>guage. . Of how great eftcem 
." he was in the age wherein he flourilhed, 
^* namely, the reigns of Henry the 4th j Henry 
" the 5th ; and part of Henry the 6th 5 ap- 
'^ pears, befides his being Knight and Poet- 
^ Laureat, by the honor he had to be allyed by 



* Hiftory of Enslifli FOetiyi X, 318. f JohOL Pidtionar. pref. 
^u 2;WMt0P|p,34V 
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^ marrlags to the gi^afe Earl of Lancaftcr, John 
** of Gaunt. How grear a part we have loft 
^' of his works above what w^ hate extaiit of 
** him, is mattjfeft item an author of good 
** credit, who reckons up many confiderable 
** pocnDs, which are not in his puWiflicd work* i 
^* befidts the Squires Tak which k iaid to bt 
"*• complete in Arundel-Houfe Library.*^ 

This great Poet was born about igiS^ i 
Edw. ^. and died 25 06t. 1400, (2 Hen. 4.) fo 
that Phillips makes a confiderable miftake in 
fuppofing him to have lived till the reign of 
Hen. 6. Chaucer had travelled iMo France 
and Italy: was a mafter of the languages of 
tliofe countries; and had become peKbtiSilly ac- 
quainted with Petrarch, at the wedding of Vio«> 
lante, daughter of Gal'lea^zo Duke ^ Mitain^ 
with the Duke of Clarence. Tbitk e^cutficAia 
added to his knowledge ^nd reliih of tte "works 
of Dante ^nd Boccace^ as well a$ Pett^rcl^ 
From Boccacc. he borrowed •* The Kntght^a 
Tale*' ; to which however he gave man|^ addic- 
tions, and new beauties ef his own. In tliis 
poem he difplays fuch powers of Verf]£csat70Q ^ 
that we are furprifed, fayis WarCM, to &vd in 
a poet of fuch aiitiquity huttibers fo flowing 
and nervous ; a circtimftaMe, whicii greatly 
contributed to render Dryden*s paraphrafe of 
this poem tfie txtdft aniittaked and bannofiious 

• ' piect 
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piece of verfification in the Engliih language.^' 
'c The Romaunt of the Rofe*' is tranflaced from 
a French poem entitled ** Lc Roman de la 
Rofe'% begun by William of Lorris, a ftudent 
in jurifprudence, wlio died about 1260; and 
completed by John of Meun, a native of a little 
town of that name, fituated on the river Loire 
near Orleans^ who flouriflied about igic-f 
V Troilus and CrelTeide'* is faid to be formed 
on an old hiftory# written by LoUius, a native 
of IJrbino in Italy, j; Whatever were Chaucer's 
materials^ be has conftruded a poem of conli- 
derable merit, in which the viciflitudes of love 
are depiAed in a firain of true poetry, with 
much pathos and fimplicity of fentiment.§ Pa- 
thetic defcription is one of Chaucer's peculiar 
excellences. Warton feems to think that '* The 
Houfe of Fame'* was fuggefted by fome Pro- 
vincial compofitioB. The poem contains great 
ftrokes of Gothic imagination, yet bordering 
often on the moft ideal and capricious extrava- 
gance.! Pope has imitated this piece with his* 
ufual elegance of didion, and harmony of ver- 
iification : but has not only mifreprcfemed the 
ftofy, but marred the charader of the poem. 
Nothing can be more ^ngenioufly contrived than 
the occafion on which Chaucer's ^* Canterbury 



« WartoQ, t 367, t Ibidt Pi S^^* X Ibul. 384. § Ibid. p. 385. 
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Tales" are fuppofed to be recited. A company 
of pilgrinls, on their journey to viGc the flirine 
of Thomas a Becket at Canterbury, Jodge at 
the Tabarde-Inn in Southwark. Although 
Grangers to each other, they are alTenabled in 
one room at fupper, as was then the cuftom^ 
and agree not only to travel together the next 
morning, but to relieve the fatigue ot the jour- 
ney by telling each a ftory.f The " Tales** 
are unequal^ and of various merit, few, if 
any, are perhaps his own invention* " The 
Knights Tale'% one of his nobleft compofitions, 
has been already mentioned. That, which de- 
ferves the next place, as written in the higher 
ftrain of poetry, and the poem by which Milton 
defcribes,. and charadlerizes Chaucer, is •• The 
Squire's Tale." J In the " Clerk of Oxenforde's 
Tale," the clerk declares in his prologues he 
learned it of Petrarch at Padua§. But it was the 
invention of Boccace, and the laft in his Deca. 
meron. ." The Tale of the Nonnes Prieft** is 
perhaps a ftory of Englifti growth.n January 
and May, or the Marchaunts Tale," feems to 
be an old Lombard ftory. Drydcn has mo* 
dcrnized the tale ^of the Nonnes Prieft; and 
Pope, that of January and May-, intending per- 
haps to give patterns of the bcft of Chaucer's 

+ Wartoii; p. 398. t Ibi<l. p. 39«. 5lbid.p.4iS' || Ibid. p. 419 
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Mtes in the coitik: fpccfes: but Warton is oF 
opinion that the ** Miller's Tale, has more true 
humour than cither.* «* The Revcs Talc,** or 
•' The Miller of Trompington" is much in. the 
feme ftyle> but with Icfs humourf. This ftory 
•was enlarged by CMucer from Botcaee. In 
tfaeciafs of huitiOUf<>us or fatirtcal talcs^ the 
** Sompnour's Tale,*' which expofes the tricks 
and extortions of the mendicant Friars, has alfo 
diftinguifhcd merit.J 

But Chaucer's Vein of humour, although 
t6nfpicuous in the •* Canterbury Tales," is 
thicfly difplaycd in the charaftcrs, with which 
they are introduced. In thefe his knowledge 
of the world availed him, in a peculiar degree, 
and enabled him to give fuch an accurate picture 
of ancient manners as no cotempoi'ary nation^ 
has tranfmitted to pofterity. It is here that we 
view the purfuits and employments, the cuftoms 
and diverfions of our ahceftors, copied from the 
life, and reprefentcd with equal truth atid fpi- 
rit, by a judge of niankind, whofc pcnetriation 
qualified him tp difccrn their foibles, or difcri- 
minating peculiarities, and by an artift who 
uftdefftodd that proper fekftion of circuni- 
Ranees, and thofe predominant charia6teriftics, 
which form a finilhed portrait. Wc are fur- 

* p. 413. t Ibwl. 433. X p. 433. 
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prized to End in fo grofs and ignorant an age, 
fuch talents for fatire, and for obfervation on 
life J qualities which ufually exert themfelves 
at more civilized periods, when the improved 
ftate of focietjr, by fubtilizing our fpeculations 
and eftablilhing uniform modes of behaviour 
difpofes mankind to ftudy themfelves, and ren- 
ders deviations of conduft, and fingularities of 
charafter, more immediately and ncceffarily the 
objeds of cenfure and ridicule. Thcfe curious 
and valuable remains are fpecimens of Chaucer's 
native genius, unaflifted and unalloyed. The 
figures arc all Briti/h, and bear no fufpicious 
fignatures of claffical, Italian, or French imi- 
tation. The charafters of Theo^Rraltus arc 
not fo lively, particular, and appropriated.* 

Warton thus fums up this great poet's cha- 
rafter. ** In elevation and elegance, in harmony 
and perfpicuity of verfification, he furpafles his 
predecefTors in an infinite proportion : his genius 
was univerfal, and adapted to themes of un- 
bounded variety : his merit was not lefs in paint- 
ing familiar manners with humour and pro* 
priety, than in moving the paffions, and in re- 
prefenting the beautiful and the grand objedls 
of nature with grace and fublimity. In a word^ 
he appeared with all theluftre^ and dignity of a 

? Waitoni 1. 435. 
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true poet, in an age, which compelled him to 
firuggle with a barbarous language, and a na- 
tional want of talle ; and when to write verfes 
at all was regarded as a fingular qualification "f 
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•* Sir John Gowr, a very famous Englifh 
poet in his time, and counted little inferior, 
** if not equal, to Chaucer himfelfi who was 
his contemporary, and fome fay his fcholar 
and/uc«ffor in the laurel: for Gowr was 
?* alfo both poet laureat, and, Knight. His 
" chief works may be gathered from his tomb 
•*in St. Mary Overy's church, where lying 
" buried he is reprefcnted with his head upon 
" three large volumes thus infcribed, the firflr, 
" Votum Meditantis \ the next CcnfeJ/io Jmantis ^ 
" the third, Fcx Clamantis, of which laft being 
printed in the reign of Henry the 8th the 
imprcffion is not yet totally extinguiflicd : 
• the other two, doubtlefs, if not printed, arc 
** preferved in public libraries. For his C^n- 
*• feffto Amaniis 1 have feen in a private li- 

fWarton,, ibid. 457. 
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<« brary, in a large folio manufcript of vellum^ 
** fair written, containing the whole circuit of 
*' natural phtlofophy, and the allegories of all 
the poetical fiftions: but that there were 
other things of his writing appears by what 
is extant of him in Chaucer's publilhed 
•« works." 

There are ilrange miftakes in this article of 
Phillips. According to Warton, neither the 
** Speculum," (not votum) " meditantis •," nor 
the •* Vo^ Clamantis^' were ever printed. The 
^' Speculum Mcditantis/* or Mirror of Medi- 
tation is written in French rhymes in ten books. 
It difplays the general nature of virtue and 
vice, enumerates the felicities of conjugal fidc« 
lity by examples fele&ed from various .authors^ 
and defcribes the path which the reprobate 
ought to purfue for the recovery of the divine 
grace. The " Vox Clamantis" contaiLS fevea 
books of latin elegiacs : it is chiefly hiftoricai, 
and is little more than a metrical chronicle of 
the infurreftion of the Commons in the reign 
of Richard the fccond.* The " Confeffio 
Amantis," or the Lovir^s Confeffion^ is an £ng* 
lifli poem, in eight books, firft printed by 
Caxtonin 1483. On this piece his chara<5ler 
and reputation as a poet are almoll encirelj 



f WartOD^ II. p. 2, 

founded 
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fouodcd. Ic is a dialogue between a lover and 
his confeflbr, who i$ a prieft of Venus, and 
like the noyftagogue in the pifturc of Cebes, is 
called Genius. In the courfe of the con- 
feiBon every evil affeftion of the human heart, 
which n^ay tend to impede the prc^refs, or 
countera6b the fuccefs of love, is fcientifically 
fubdivided; and its fatal efie£ks exemplified by 
a variety of appoiite dories, extraded from 
clafllcs, and chronicles. His particular model 
appears to have been John of Meon's *' Romaunt 
de la Rofe". He has however fcldom attempted 
16 imitate the pifturefque imageries, and ex- 
prefiive perfonifications of that exquifite aU 
kgpry* His n)oft ftriking portraits, which yet 
are conceived with no powers of creation, nor 
delineated with any fertility of fancy, are Idle* 
ncfs. Avarice, Micherie or Thieving, and Neg- 
ligence, the fccretary of Sloth. Inllead of 
boldly cloathing thefe qualities with corporeal 
attributes, aptly and poetically imagined, he 
coldly yet fenfibly defcribes their operations, 
and enumerates their properties. What Gower 
wanted in invention, be fupplied from his com- 
mon-place book*, which appears to have been 
ftored with an inexhauftible fund of inftrudive 
maxims, pleafant narrations, and philofophical 
definitions. It feems to have been his objed 
to croud all his eruditkm Into this elaborate per- 
formance. 
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formance* Yet there is often fome degree of 
contrivance and art in his manner of introduc- 
ing and adapting fubje&s of a very diftant na- 
ture, and which are totally foreign to his gene- 
ral defign.* 

Coofidered in a general view. The ^* Confeflia 
Amantis'* may be pronounced to be no unpleaf« 
i«g mircellany of thofe (horcer tales which de- 
lighted the readers of the middle age.-}- Mofl: 
of thefe are now forgotten, together with the 
voluminous chronicles, in which they were re* 
corded. 

The only dallies which our author cites are 
Virgil, Ovid, Horace and TuUy.{ Amidft 
his graver literature, he appears to have been a 
great reader of romances.^* 

** The Confeflio Amantis*' was moft probably 
written after Chaucer's *• Troilus and Creffida,''| 
and that it was written after that poet's ^* Flourc 
and Leafe" feems evident**: and Warton thinks 
that Chaucer had publtfhed moft of his poems 
before this piece of Gower appeared, except the 
*« Teftamcnt of Love"tt and *' The Canterbury 
Tales," which were undoubtedly fome of that 
poet's lad compofitions^ and not bcgvn, till 
1382. 

« Warton, ^I* P» 4* t nsid. p. 9. { Ibiit. p. 21. § llud. p» %^ 
I UiifiL p. 24. W Ibid. p. 26, ft ^^ IV ^S* 

t' Perhaps", 
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" Perhaps," fays Warton, " in eftimating 
Gower's merit, I have pufhed the notion too 
far} that becaufe he (hews fo much learning; 
he had no great fhare of natural abilities. But 
it Ihould be conGdered, that when books began 
to grow fafhionable, and the reputation of learn- 
ing conferred the higheft honour, poets became 
ambitious of being thought fcholars, and facri- 
ficed their native powers of invention to the 
oftentation of difplaying an extenfive courfe of 
reading, and to the pride of profound erudition. 
On this account, the minftrels of thefe times, 
who were totally uneducated, and poured forth 
fpontaneous rhymes in obedience to the work- 
ings of nature, often exhibit more genuine 
(Irokes of pafiion and imagination, than the 
profefTed poets. Chaucer is an exception to 
this obfervation: whofe original feelings were 
too ftrong to be fuppreffed by books, and whofe 
learning was overbalanced by genius. 

^* This afiedtation of appearing learned, which 
yet was natural at the revival of literature, in 
our old poets, even in thofe who were alto- 
gether deft itute of talents, has loft to pofterity 
many a curious'pidture of manners, and many 
a romantic image. Some of our ancient bards 
however, aimed at no other merit, than that of 
being able to verfify ; and attempted nothing 
more than to cloath in rhyme thofe fenciments, 

which 
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^hich would have appeared, with equal pro- 
priety in profe.*** 

In the Marquis of Stafford's library there is 
a thin oblong manufcript on vellum, contain^ 
ing fome of Gowcr's pxjems in Lacin^ Frenchj 
and Engliih, which Warton had not feen when 
he wrote the above charafter. Among thcfe 
poems, are fifty fonnecs in French, which are 
not mentioned by thofe, who have written the 
life of this poet, or have catalogued his works. 
Thefe poems are tender, pathetic and poetical^ 
and place our old poet in a more advantageous 
point of view, than that, in which he has hi- 
therto been ufually feen. It is doubtful whe- 
ther among the French poets themfelves of the 
fame period, there remain a fet of more finilhed 
fonnets : for they were probably written, when 
Gower was a young man, about 1350. Nor 
had yet any £ngli(h poet treated the pafTion of 
love with equal delicacy of fentiment, and ele- 
gance of compofition.-|- 

Before I proceed farther, it will be neceffary 
to mention a poet, lately brought into notice, 
who appears to have fiourKhed about this time, 
tho' unknown to Leland, Bale, Pitts, and Tan- 
ner. This is. Laurence Minot, whofe poems 

• Warton, II, p. 31. f Ibid. Emend. U, Add. 

C are 
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are pronounced by Mr. Ritfon, their editor,* 
to have been written in 1352. They con^ of 
about twelve Hundred Unitrs, diftributed through 
ten (ho^t poemsi for the moft part in lyric mea^ 
fure, on the principal events which happened 
within the firft twenty-five years of the reign of 
£dvv. IIL ^d are chiefly, if not altogether, 
narrative; biut without much animation; there 
being fcar^ely one poetical image^or figure, in 
this whole feries: and, as it feem&, fcarce one 
very inter^fting circumftance added to our prior 
knowledge of the events he deicribes : As the * 
lines^ however, are certainly fmooth and har- 
monious, are very corredt in the rhymes, and 
difplay Considerable (kill in the manner in which • 
the poet has Varied hii verfiBcacion ; and as, at 
the fanie time, they exhibit a good fpecimen of 
the Englilh language at that period^ the reader 
of tafte^ as well as the antiquary^ will be glad 
that they afe preferved : and the editor merits 
praife for the elegant and ^ofre6t manner in 
which they are publilhed, as well as for the cu- 
rious and authentic information he has colleded 
on th^ feveral events from our nioft antient hif- 
tories, particularly that of Froiflard.-f 
No Roman writer appearn to have been more 

* Publiflied ^or EgertoO; 1795, Sva. pr. 6s« f BritHh Critic fo^ 
Jan. i797> P» aa, 23, 

ftudied^ 
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ftudied, and efteetned from the beginning to the 
clofebf the barbarous centuries, than Bosthius. 
His ^^ ConTolation of Philofophy*' w^ tranflated 
into Saxon by King Alfred.* Only one poet 
can be afllgned to the reign of Henry IV. and 
this was a tranflator of Boethius« He is called 
Johannes Capellanus« His name was John 
Walton. He was Canon of Ofe®ey, and died 
Sub-dean of York. There is a complete MS. 
of this verfion in the Britiih Muieund.f 

Soon after the coronation of Henry V. a mio- 
ftreUpiece was written^ • on the liege of Harfler, 
and battle of Agincourt^ of which Warton has 
given an extract. But the firft poet that occurs 
in the reign of Hen. VI. is Occieve. Warton 
places htm about 1420^ * 

THOMAS OCCLEVE. 



■BBBHBai 



« 



" Thomas Oclcave, a very fartious Eriglifli 
poet in his time which was the reign of king 
" Henry the fourth, and Henry the fifth ; to 
!! which laft he dedicated his Government of 

* Wafton; ir, p. 32. f Ibid. p. 34, 

c 2 « a 
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** a Prince, the chiefly remember*d of what lie 
*^ writ in poetry, and fo much the oiore famous 
** he is by being remembered to have been the 
*• difciplc of the moft famed Chaucer." 

He is a feeble writer, confidered as a poet: 
and his chief merit feems to be, that his writ- 
ings contributed to propagate and eftablilh tbofe 
improvements in our language, which were now 
beginning to take place. He was educated in 
the municipal law ; as were both Chaucer, and 
Gower; and it refleds no fmall degree of ho- 
nour on that profeflion that its ftudents wcto 
fomc of the firft, who attempted to polilh and 
adorn the Englilh tongue.* 

The titles of Occleve*s pieces, very few of 
which hate been ever printed, indicate a cold- 
nefs of genius ; and on the whole promife no 
gratification to thofe, who feek for invention, 
and fancy. His moft confiderable poem is a 
piece called a tranflation of Egidius de Regi- 
mine Principum. Egidius's work was a latin 
tradt in three books on the art of government, 
for the ufe of Philip Ic Hardi, fon of Louis 
King of France, about 1280. It had been tranf- 
lated into Englilh by John Trevifa, about 1390, 
Occlcvc's poem was never printed. 

 WartoD, II, p. 38. 

JOHN 
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JOHN L YD GATE. 

" John Lydgatis, an Auguftin Mpnk of St. 
Edmund's Bury, who had the reputation of a 
perfon much accomplifhed by his travels into 
Italy, and France; and befides feveral things 
** pf his, of polite argument in pfofe, was much 
V efteenjcd for what he wrocc alfo in verfe ; asf. 

•' his Eglogues, Odes, Satyres, and other 
** poems," 

I cannot refrain here from the opportunity of 
tranfcribing a paffage from th^ great critic to 
whom I am already fo much obliged, in which 
there is fuch uncommon beauty and elegance, 
that it is above all praife. " I confider Chaucer, 
fays he, as a genial day in an Englifli Spring, A 
brilliant fun enlivens the face of nature with an 
unufual luilre: the fudden appearance of cloud* 
lefs Ikies, and the unexpected warmth of a tepid 
atmofphere, after the gloom and the inclemen- 
cies of a tedious winter, fill our hearts with the 
vifionary profpccSt of a fpeedy fummer : and we 
fondly anticipate a long continuance of gentle 
gales, and vernal ferenity. But winter returns 

C 3 with 
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with redoubled horrors : the clouds condenfe 
more formidably than before; and thofe tender 
buds, and ^arly bloflbms^ which were, called 
forth by the tranfient gleam of a temporary fun- 
Ihine^ are nipped by frofts^ and torn by tern* 
pefts/'^ 

^* Moft of thp poets that immediately fuc- 
ceeded Chaucer, feem rather relapfmg into barf? 
barifm, than availing themfelves of thofe ftrik- 
ing ornaments which his judgment and imagina- 
tion had difclofed. They appear to have been 
infenfible to his vigour of verfification, and his 
flights of fancy. It was not indeed likely that 
a poet fhould foon arife equal to Chaucer: and 
it mud be remembered that the national diftrac- 
tions, which enfued, had no fmall fliare in ob« 
flruAing the ex^rcife of thofe ftudies, which 
delight in peace, and repof^. His fucce(ror$ 
however approach him in no degree of propor- 
tion. Among thefe John Lydgate is the poet, 
who follows him at the (horteft interval. 

He feems to have arrived at his higheft point 
of eminence about 1430. Many of his poems, 
however, appeared before. He was a monk of 
the Benedidine abbey pf Bury in Suffolk, and 
an uncommon ornament of his profelTion. Yet 

*Wartoiy 11. p. 51. 

his 



4is i^i^ius was fo livdort flod Jbis accpfopliihrncots 
ib numerous, that it is to be fufpedied die H0I7 
Father St. Benedift would 'hardly liave acknowr 
kd^d him for a genuine dilciple. A£ter a (hort 
ed location at Oxford, he truvc^Ued into France, 
and lira ly, aind retu rned a cocnpjjetp mailer of 
the laioguage and literature of both countries- 
He chiefly ftudicd the Italian and French poets, 
particularly Dante, Boccacio, and Al^to Char>. 
tier; and becacne So diftinguilhed a proficient 
in polite learning, that he opened a fchool 10 
his monaftery for teaching the fona of the nobi- 
Mty the arts of verfification, and the .elegances 
of compofition. Yet ahho^ philology was.hi^ 
objeft, he was not unfamiliar with the falhion- 
^ble philofophy : h*e was not only a poet and a 
rhetorician, but a geometrician, an aftronomer, 
a theologifl:, and a difputant. On the whole hf 
made confiderable additions to tbofe. amplifica- 
tions of our language, in which Chaucer, Gower 
and'Occkve led the way ; and he is the fir ft of 
our writers, w&hofe ftyle is cloacbed with that 
pcrfpicuity, in which the Eugliflx phtAfeology 
appears at this day to an Englifli reader.* 

To enumerate Lydgatc's pieces, woqld be to 
virrite the catalogue, of a little library • No poet 

* VYarton, II. p. 5 a, 

C 4 feems 
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feems to have poflefled a greater vcrfatility of ta^ 
lents. He moves with equal eate in every mode 
of compofition. His hymns, and his ballads 
have the fame degree of merit: and whether his 
fubjeft be the life of a hermit, or a. hero; of 
St. Auftin, or Guy Earl of Warwick, ludi- 
crous, or legendary, religious, or romantic, a 
hiftory, or an allegory, he writes with facility. 
His tranfitions were rapid from works of the 
mofl: feriDus and laborious kind to fallies of le- 
vity, and pieces of popular entertainment. His 
mufe was of univerfal accefs ; and he was not 
only the poet of his monaftcry, but of the world 
in general.* 

His poem called ." The Lyfe of our Lady,' • 
was printed by Caxton. 

Lydgate's manner is naturally verbofe and 
difFule. This circumftance contributed in no 
fmall degree to give a clearnefs and fluency to 
his phrafeology. For the fame reafon he is 
often tedious and languid. His chief excel- 
lence is in defcription, efpecially. where the 
fubjefl admits a flowery didlion. He is feldom 
pathetic, or animated. -f- 

His principal poems are ^* The Fall of 
Princes," " The Siege of Thebes'^ and « The 
Deftruaion of Troy'*. 

* Warton, II. p. 53. f Ibid. p. 58. 

About 
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" About 1360, BoccAcio wrote a latin hiftory 
in ten books, entitled, " De Cafibus Virorum 
tt Feminarum Illuftrium". Like other chroni- 
cles of the times, it commences with Adatn^ 
and is brought down to the author's age. Its 
laft grand event is John King of France, taI(.eA 
prifoner by the EngUfti at the battle of Poitiers 
in 1359- This book of Boccacio was foon af- 
terwards tranflated into French by one of whom 
Iktlp more is known than that he was named 
Laurence ; yet fo paraphraftically, and with Tq 
many confiderable additions, as to be rendered 
^Imoft a new work. Laurence's French tran^ 
flation, printed at Lyons 1483, is the original 
of Lydgarc's poem, which confifts of nine 
books, and is not improperly ftyl^d a fct of tra- 
gedies. It is not merely a narrative of men 
eminent for their rank, and misfortunes. The 
plan is perfedlly dramatic, and partly fuggefted 
by the pageants of the times* Every perfon is 
fupppfed to appear before the poet, and relate 
his refpcftive fuffcrings : and the figured of thefc 
/beeches are fometimes finely drawn.* 

Lydgate's " Story of Thebes," was firft 
printed by William Thinne, at the end of his 

4?dition of Chaucer's works, 1561. ■]- 

• •  - , 

» WartoHjj II. p. 63. t ^^^^'* P- ?*• 

"The 
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^ The Troy Book, or Dtftrudioo of Troy/' 
was firft primed 1313, by Richard Pinfon.* 
This poem is profcfltdly a tranflation or pa- 
raphrafe of Guido de Coloiina^s romance, en- 
titld ^ Hiftoria Trojana."f It is replete with 
dcfcriptions of rural beauty, formed by a fe- 
leftion of very poeircal aod pidlurefque cir- 
comftances, su)d cloathed in the rnofl; perfpi- 
cuous, and mufical numbers. The colouring 
of our author*s mornings^ is often remarkably 
rich and fplendid.:j: 

Two more poets remain, to be mentioned un-p 
dcr the reign of Henry VJ. if mere tranflatioa 
merit that appellation.. Thcfe are Hugh Cam- 
p^DEN, and Thomas Chester. 

The firft was a' great traveller, and tranf- 
lated into EpgUfli verfe the French romance of 
•* Sidrac**, which was printed 15 lo, but is un^' 
commonly rare 4 

Thomas Cheftre appears to have bee^L a writer 
for the minftrels. No anecdote of his life is 
prcferved. He has left a poem, entitled " Sir 
Launfale,** one of Arthur's Knights; never 
printed w|| 



• Warton, 11. p. 8i. f Ibid. p. 82. * Ibid, r' 85^ § Ibi^, p. iof. 
I ibid. p. 109. 
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« John Harding, a writer recorded in hiftory 
^ for one of the chief of his lime ; viz. the 
^* reign of K. Edward the fourth, and claiming 
" his feat among the poetical writers, by hi^ 
^* chronicle in Englilh verfe/' 

He was of northern extr%(5tion, and educated 
in the family of Lord Henry Percy: and at 25 
years of age, hazarded his fortunes as a volun- 
teer at the decifive battle of Shrewfbury, fought 
againft the Scots in 1403. He appears to have 
been indefatigable in examining original records 
chiefly with a defign of afccrtaining the fealty 
due from the Scot tifli Kings to the crown of 
England. Thefc invcftigations fecm to have 
fixed his mind on the ftudy of our national an- 
tiquities and hiftory. At length he cloathed 
his refearchcs in rhyme, which he dedicated un- 
der that form to Edw. IV. and with the title of 
*' The Chronicle of England unto the reign of 
King Edward the fourth in verfe/' He is ^on- 
cife and compendious in his narrative of events 

• 

from Brutus to the reign of Hen. IV- he is 

much 
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much more minute and difFufe in relating thofc 
affairs, of which for morethan the fpace of 
fixty years, he was a living witnefs, and which 
occurred from that period to the reign of Edw. 
IV. The poem fccras to have been compkted 
about 1470. In his final chapter, he exhorts 
the King to recall hjs rival King Henry Vi- 
and to reltore the partifans of that unhappy 
prince* 

This work is almoft beneath criticifm, and 
fit only for the attention of an antiquary. Har- 
ping may be pronounced to be the mod impo- 
tent of our metrical hiftorians, efpecially when 
we recolleft the great improvements which 
Englilh poetry had now received. Even Ro- 
bert of Gloucefter, who lived in the infancy of 
tafte and verfification, is not to be excepted.* 

In this reign, the firfl: mention of the King's 
poet, under the name of Laureate, occurs. 
John Kay was appointed poet laureat to Edw. 
IV. The office is undoubtedly the fame as 
that of the King's Versifier, to whom one 
hundred (hillings were paid as an annual ftipend 
in i25i.f 

John Scooan is commonly fuppofcd to have 
been a cotemporary of Chaucer; but this is a 

/ * Warton, II. p. iz6, 127. f Ibid. p. 131. 

miftake. 



tniftake. He was educated at Oriel College in 
Oxford : and being an excellent mimic, and of 
great pleafantry in converfation, became the fa- 
vourite buffoon of the court of Edw. IV. Aw- 
DREW BoRDE, a mad phyfician and dull poet in 
tlK reign of Hen. VIII. publifhed his ** Jefts/* 
under the title of " Scogin's Jefts,*' which arc 
without humour, or invention ; and give us no 
very favourable idea of the delicacy of the King 
and courtiers, who could be exhilarated by the 
merriments of fuch a writer.* Two didaftic 
poets on chemiftry appeared in this reign, Joun 
Norton and George Ripley. 

John Norton was a native of Briftol, and tht 
mod Ikilful akhymift of his age. His poem is 
called the " Ordinal,** or a manual of the diy- 
mical art.f This poem is totally void of every 
poetical elegancy, ft was printed by Aftimole 
in his Theatrum Chemicum, 1652, 8vo. 

^ Warton, IL p. 136, f Ibid. p. 138. 
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G£0RGE RIPLEY. 



S^T 



^ George Riplay» a Canon of Bridlington m 
« the time of Henry the fcventh, who in old 
*' Englifti verfc wrote fevcral chymical miftc- 
** ries pretend ii^ to lead to the attaining the 
" philofopher*s ftone/* 

He was accompliftied in many parts of eru- 
dition ; and ftill maintains his reputation as a 
learned chemift of the lower ages. He was a 
great traveller, and ftudied both in France and 
luly. At his return from abroad, pope Inno- 
cent the eighth abfolved him from the obferv- 
ance of the rules of his order, that he might 
profecute his ftudies with more convenience and 
freedom. But his convent not concurring with 
this very liberal indulgence, he turned Carme- 
lite at St. Botolph*s in Lincolnfhire, and died 
an anachronite in that fraternity 1490. His 
chemical poems are nothing more than the doc-- 
trines of alchemy cloathed in plain language, 
and a very rugged verfification. The capital 
performance is the " Compound of Alchemic'* 
written 1471. It is in the oftave metre, and 

dedicated 



dedicated to Edw. IV, Ripley has left a few 
other compofitions oo his favoiirite fcitncti 
pridced by Alhrnqle^ wba was aa eathufiaft m 
this abufed fpecies of philofopby.^ 

To this period would have belonged the poems 
of Rowley.9 bad they been genuine; but they 
are now univeffally alkfwed by all judkious cri- 
tics to have been the forgery of Cbatterton. 

Philips names Nicolas Kei^tok among the 
Englilh poets of this reign ; but as he is noc 
mentioned by Warton, I prefume he wrote ia 
latin. He was a native of Kenton, lo miles 
from Ipfwich in Sufiblk* He was a prieft, and 
died at London 4 Sept. 14^0.-1- 

The fubfequent reigns of Edward the fiftb, 
Richard the third, and Henry the feventb^ 
abounded in obfeure verfifiers. About 1480 
Benidic BttRGH, a matter of Arts, of Oxford^ 
Archdeacon of Cofchefter, &c. tranflated Cato's 
Morals, into the royal ftanza.:^ 

About 1481, JuLiA»7A Barkes, morepropertf 
Berkers, fitter of Ricliard Lord Berners, and 
priorefe of the nunnery of Sopewell, wrote three 
Englifti tradks on " Hawking, Hunting, and 
Armory, or Heraldry", which were foon after- 
wards printed in the neighbouring monattery 

* Warton, 11. p. 13?. f TJinfiier's Bibl. 458, J Warton, U. p. 165. 
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of St. Alban's.* The fecond of thefc treatifes 
is written in rhyme. Warton fufpefts the whole 
to be a tranflation from the French and Latin.f 

To this period belongs William of Nassyn-. 
TONy a proftor, or advocate ia the ecclefiafti- 
cal court at York, who tranflated into Englifli 
rhymes^ about 1480, a theological trad, entitled 
** A Treatife on the Trinity and Unity with a 
declaration of God's works, and of the palTion 
of Jefus Chrift," written by John of Waldcnby, 
an Auguftine friar of Yorkfhire. J 

Henry Bradshaw has rather larger pretenQ- 
ons to poetical fame, altho' fcarcely deferring the 
name of an original writer in any refpedt. He 
was a native of Chefter, educated at Gloucefter 
. college in Oxford, and at length a Benedidine 
monk of St. Werburgh's abbey in bis native 
place. Before 1 500, he wrote the " Life of St. 
iWerburgh", a daughter of a King of the Mer- 
cians, in Englifh verfe^ This piece was firft 
printed by Pinfon in 1521.ll The verfificaticn 
is infinitely inferior to Lydgate's worft manner. 
Bradfhaw was buried in the cathedral church at 
Chefter in 1513. 

AmongfL the many ftriking contrafts between 
che manners and chara£ters of ancient and mo*^ 



« Warton, XL p. 171. flhi^.p. lyz, J Ibid. p. 172, 173. § Ibid, 
p. 176. I Ibid. p. i8o« 
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dierh life, we mud not be furprifed to find a 
mercer, a fherifF, and an alderman of London, 
defcending from his important occupations to 
write verfcs. This is Robert Fabyan, who yet 
is generally better known as an hiftorian, than 
a poet. He was efteemed, not only the moft 
facetious, but the moft learned of all the mer- 
cers, fherifFs, and aldermen of his time: and 
no layman of that age is faid to have been better 
(killed in the Latin language. He flourifhed 
about 1494. In his Chronicle, " or Concord- 
ance of Hiftories,** from Brutus to 1485, it is 
his ufual praftice, at the divifion of the books 
to infcrt metrical prologues, and other pieces in 
vcrfe. When he begins to vcrfify the hiftorian 
dilappears only by the addition of rhyme, and 
ftanza.* 

Another poet of this period is John Watson, 
a prieft, who wrote a theological tract entitled 
"5peculuriiChriftiani,'* which is a fort of para- 
phrafe on the decalogue, and the creed. But it 
is interfperfed with a great number of wretched 
Englifti rhymcs.f 

Caxton, the celebrated printer, was Hkewife 
a poet; and befides the rhyming introductions 
and epilogues, with which he frequently de- 

 Warlon, II, p, 191, 192, .f Ibul p. 193. 
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corate$ bis books, has left a poem of confider- 
able length entitled ** The Workc of Sapyence/* 
Ic conrprehends not only an allegorical &€tion^ 
concerning the two courts of the caftle of Sa- 
pience, in which there is no imagination^ but a 
fyftem of natural philofophyi grammar, logic, 
rhetoric, geometry, aftronomy, theology, and 
other topics of the fadiionable literature. Cax- 
ton appears to be the author, by the prologue ; 
yet it is not improbable, he might on this occa- 
fion employ fome profefled verfifier, at lead as 
an affiftant, to prepare a new book of original 
poetry for his prefs. 

Among the anonymous pieces of Poetry be- 
longing to this period, which are very nume- 
rous, the moft confpicuous is '' The Kalendar 
of Shepherds.'* It feems to have been tranf- 
lated into Engli(h about 1480, from a French 
book called ^' Kalendrier des Bergers/' It was 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1497. This 
piece was calculated for the purpofes of a per- 
petual almanac; and feems to have been the 
univerfal magazine of every article of falutary, 
and ufeful knowledge. It is a medley of verfe 
and profe ; and contains, among many other 
curious particulars, the Saints of the whole 
year, the moveable feafts, the figns of the Zo- 
cliac, the properties of the twelve months, rules 
for blood-letting, a collection of proverbs, a 

fyftem 
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fydem of ethics, policies, divinity, phifiognotny, 
medicine, aftroiogy, and geography.* 

The only writer deferring the name of a poet 
in the reign of Hen. VII. is Stephen Hawes. 
Hawes flourilhed about the clofe of the fifteenth 
century, and was a native of SuiFolk. After an 
academical education at Oxford, he travelled 
much in France ; and became a complete maf» 
ter of the French and Italian poetry. His. po- 
lite accomplifliments quickly procured him an 
eftabliflimenc in the houfehold of the King; 
who ftruck with the livelinefs of his converfa- 
tion, and becaufe he could repeat by memory 
moil of the old Englifh poets, efpecially Lyd- 
gate, made him groom of the privy chamber. 
His facility in the French tongue was a qualifi* 
cation, which might ftrongly recommend him 
to the favor of Hen. VII. who was fond of ftu- 
dying the beft French books then in vogue.f 

Hawes has left many poems, which are now 
but imperfedly known, and fcarcely remcm- 
bered.f " The Temple of Glafs" will be found 
to be one of the beft ; and on confiparifon, it 
will appear a copy of Chaucer's Houfe of Fame. 
There was fomc merit in daring to depart from 
the dull tafte of the times, and in chufing Chau- 
cer for a model, after his fublime fancies had 

• Warton, II. p. 196. f Ibid, p. ixO| 2n. 
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been fo long forgotten, and had given place fot 
almoft a century, to legends, homilies and chro- 
nicles in vcrfc.* But Hawes's capital perfor- 
mance is •• The Paffctymc of Pleafure", which 
was finiftied in 1506. It is almoft the only ef- 
fort of imagination and invention which had 
appeared in our poetry, fince Chaucer, This 
poem contains no common touches of romantic 
and allegoric fiftion. The jperfohifications arc 
often happily fuftainedj and indicate the wri- 
ter's familiarity with theProvencial fchool. The 
model of his veffification and phrafeology is that 
improved harmony of numbers, and facility of 
didtion, with which his predeceffor Lydgatc a- 
dorned our odave ftanza. But Hawes has ad- 
ded new graces to Lydgate's manner. -f This 
poem was printed by Wynkyn de Worde, in 
1517, 4t0 5 with wooden cuts. 

Coeval with Hawes was William Walter, a 
retainer to Sir Henry Marney, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancafter ; an unknown and obfcure 
writer, who verfificd in the oftave ftanza, Boc- 
cacio's ftory, fo beautifully paraphrafed by Dry- 
den, oif Sigifmonda; and Guifcard. This poem 
was printed by Wynkyn de Worde, and re- 
printed 1597. He alfo wrote a Dialogue in 
vcrfe, called " The Spcftaclc of Lovers," and 



* VVarton; p. 215. f Ibid, p, 219. 
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«^ The Hiftory of Titus and Gemifippus," a 
tranilation from a Latin romance called the 
Siege of Jerufalcm. 

About 1490, Henry Medwall, Chaplain 
to Archbifliop Morton, compofed an interlude 
called *• Nature," which was tranflatcd into 
Latin. It was printed by Raftcl, 1538. 

About 1497, Laurence Wade, a Benedic- 
tine monk of Canterbury, tranflated into Eng. 
lifli rhymes, " The Lyfe of Thomas a Becket,'* 
written about 11 80, by Herbert Botfham. It 
itill remains in MS.* 

Alexander Barclay was educated at Oriel 
college, Oxford, accomplifhed his academical 
ftudies by travelling, and was appointed one of 
the priefts, or prebendaries of St. Mary Ottcry 
in Devonihire. Afterwards he became a Bene- 
di(5tine monk of Ely monaftery *, and at length 
took the habit of the Francifcans at Canter- 
bury. He temporized with the changes of re- 
ligion-, for he pofleflcd fome church prefer- 
ments in the reign of Edw. VI. He died very 
old at Croydon in Surry, in 1532. f His prin- 
cipal yeork is ** The Ship of Fooles." The ori- 
ginal invention is due to Sebaftian Brandt a 
learned Civilian of Baiil* It was tranflated in^o 
French and Latin verfe^ and from the original^ 

 Warton, II. p. ^38, 239, f Ibid, p. 240. 
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and the two tranflations, Barclay formed a large 
Eogliih poem, in the balade or odbave ftanza, 
with conliderable additions gleaned from the 
follies of his countrymen. It was printed by 
Finfon in 1509. All ancient fatirical writings 
have their merit, and deferve attention, as they 
tranfmit pidures of familiar manners^ and pre- 
ferve popular cuftoms. In this light at lead 
Barclay's " Ship of Fooles," which is a general 
fatire on the t'.mes, will be found entertaining. 
Nor muft, it be denied that his language is more 
cultivated than that of many of his cotempora- 
rieSy and that he contributed his fhare to the 
improvement of the EngliQi phrafeology. His 
author, Sebaftian Brandt, appears to have been 
a man of univerfal erudition; and his work, 
for the moll part, is a tiflue of citations from 
the ancient poets, and hiftorians.^ Barclay's 
other pieces are ** The Mirrour of Good Man- 
ners," and " Five Eglogcs.**f The Egloges, 
are, as Warton thought, the firft that appeared 
in the EngliOi language. They are like Pe- 
trarch's, and Mantuan^ of the moral, and fa- 
tirical kind ; and contain but few touches of 
rural defcription, and bucolic imagery. They 
were written about 151 4. J He was a rival of 
Skelton. 



* Warton, II. p. 247, f Ibid. J Ibid. p. 248. 
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There are three Scotch poets, whom Warton 
mentions at this period, William Dunbar, 
Gawen Douglas, and Sir David Lyndsay. 
Thefe have adorned the prefent aera with a de- 
gree of fentiment and fpirir, a command of 
phrafeology, and a fertility of imagination not 
to be found in any Englifh poet, fince Chaucer 
and Lydgate: more efpccially, as they have left 
ftricking fpecimens of allegorical inventi^on ; a 
fpecies of compodtion, which appears to have 
been for fome time almoft totally cxtinquiftied 
in England.* 

Wiiliam Dunbar was a native of Salton in 
Eafl: Lothian, about 1470. His mod celebrated 
poems are '* The Thiftle and the Rofe,*' and 
*' The Golden Terge.^f 

Gawen Douglas was defcended from a no- 
ble family, and born 1475. In 1513 he flcJ 
from Scotland into England, and was graci- 
oufly received by Hen. VIII. who in confidera- 
tion of his literary merit allowed him a liberal 
penfion. He died of the plague in London, 
and was buried in the Savoy church, 1521. 
He was Bifhop of Dunkcld. In his early years 
he tranflated Ovid's Art of Love. In 15 13, 
in the fpace of thirteen months, he tranflated 
into Scotch heroics the Eneid of Virgil, with . 

* Warton, II. p. 257. f Ibid. 
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the additional thirteenth book hy Maphcus Ve- 
gius. This tranflation is executed with equal 
fpirit and fidelity ; ^nd is a proof that the Low- 
land Scotch, and Engliih languages were now 
nearly the f^me. The fevecal books aie in- 
trodqced with metrical prologues, ^hich are 
often highly poetical ; and (hew that Douglas's 
proper walk was original poetry. One of hi^ 
original poems, is the " Palice of Honour," a 
moral yifion, written jn 1501 ; firfl: printed at 
London 1553.^ 

Sir David Lyndefay appears to have been 
employed in fcyeral offices about the perfoq of 
James the Vth, from the infancy of that mo- 
narch, by whom be wa3 much beloved ; and 
at length, on account of his (ingular fkillin 
hj^raldry, was Knighted, and appointed Lion 
King of Arms of Scotland. 'His principal per- 
formances are " The Dreme/* and " The M07 
narchic."-f 



* Warton, II. p. e8o, 2931 294. f Ibid. p. 495. 
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JOHN SKELTON, 
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^* John Skielton, a jolly Englifh rimer, and 
f* I warrant yc accounted a notable poet, as 
poetry went in thbfe days, namely Kiqg Ed- 
ward the fourth's reign, wheji doubtlefs good 
poets were fcarce, for however he had the 
good fortune to bp chofen poet laureat, me- 
thinks he hath a mifer^ble loofe rambling 
ftyleJ 

Moft of Skelton^s poems were written in the 
reign of Hen. VIII. But, as he was laureated 
at Oxford, about 1489, Warton confider^ him 
^s belonging to the fifteenth century. Skelton 
(laving lludied in both our univerficies, was 
promoted to the redory of Difs in Norfolk. 
But for his buffooneries in the pulpit, and his 
fatirical ballads againft the mendicantSj^ he was 
fcverely cenfured, and perhaps fvifpcnded. Theli? 
pcrfccutions only fcrycd to quicken his ludi-p 

• 

crous difpofition, and to exafperatc the acrimony 
of his fatire. He now vented his ridicqle in 
rhyming libels; and at length, daring to attack 
the dignity of Cardinal Wolley, he was clofely 

purfued 
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purfued by the officers of that powerful mi- 
nifter, and taking (belter in the fan6tuary of 
Weftminfter abbey, was kindly entertained, and 
proteAed by abbot Iflip, to the day of his death. 
He died, and was buried in the neighbouring 
church of St. Margaret in 1529. 

He was patronized by rtcnry Algernoon 
Percy, the fifth Earl of Northumberland, who 
encouraged Skelcon, almoft the only poet of the 
reign of Henry the fcventh, to write an elegy 
on the death of his father, which is yet extant.* 

It is in vain to apologize for the coarfenefs^ 
obfcenity,* and fcurrility of Skclton, by faying 
that his poetry is tinfbured with the mannerjs 
of his age. Skelton would have been a writer 
without decorum at any period.f . His charac- 
tefiftic vein of humour is capricious and gro- 
tefque. If his whimfical extravagances ever 
move our laughter, at the fame time they 
fhock our fenfibility. His feftive levities arc 
hot only vulgar and indelicate, but frequently 
want truth and propriety. His fubjtrfts are of- 
ten as ridiculous as his metre: but he fome- 
times debafes his matter by his verfification. 
On the whole, his genius feems better fuited 
to low burlcfque, than to liberal and manly 
fatire/^ 

a. 

« Walton, II. p, 338. t ^^'<'' P- 34»' t I^iJ. p. 341. 
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HENRY HOWARD. 

£ARL OF SURRY, 



I 

^' Henry Howard, the moft noble Earl of 
** Surry, who flourifliing in the time of King 
** Henry the 8th, as his name is fufficiently 
** famous for the martial exploits of that fa- 
** mily for many generations, fo defcrves he, 
*^ had he his due, the particular fame of learn- 
*' ing, wit, and poetic fancy, which he was 
*' thought once to have fufficiently made ap- 
*' pear in his publiflied poems, which ne- 
*• verthelcfs are now fo utterly forgotten, as 
** though they had never been extant ; fo an- 
«* tiquatcd at prefent, and as it were out of 
*» falhion, is the ftyle and way of poetry of 
** that age-, whereas an englifh writer of thofe 
" times, in a treatife called the " Art of Eng* 
♦« lifti Poefie," alledges, that Sir Th, Wiat the 
" elder, and Henry Earl of Surry were the two 
** chieftains, who having travelled into Italy 
** and there tailed the fwect and (lately mea- 
** fures and ftyle of the Italian poefie, greatly 
*• polidied our rude and homely manner of 

** vulgar 
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/* vulgar pocfie from what it had been before, 
*^ and may therefore juftly be (hewed to be the 
*^ reformers of our cnglifh metre and ftyle." 

Warton remarks that " Surrey is praifed by 
Waller, and Fcnton ; and that he fcems to have 
been a favourite with Pope. Pope, in Wind- 
for Foreft, having compared his patron Lord 
Granville with Surrey, he was immediately 
reprinted (by Sewiellj and again by Curl, in 
1717) but without attrafting many readers.** 
He adds that this afTertion of Phillips regard- 
ing the oblivion of Surrey^s poetry in 1674, 
is an inftance of the rapid revolutions of our 
language.* His writings have again attrafted 
notice within thefe few years : and they dcferve 
every celebrity and attention. Neither his lan- 
guage, nor the harmony of his verfification are 
fo remote from thofe of the prefent age as might 
be expe£ted. His fentiments are for the mofl 
part natural and unaSeded ; arifing from his 
own feelings, and didated by the prefent cir- 
cumftances* His poetry is alike unembar- 
raffed by learned allufions, or elaborate con- 
certs.+ Nor were his talents confined to fcn^ 
timcnt alone ; they werj^ adapted to dcfcriptive 
poetry ; and the reprefentation of rural ima- 



 Hiftory of E. Poetry, vol. III. p. ii. f Warton^ut fupra, f.ix. 
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gety.* He was alfo fitted for the more folid 
and laborious parts of literature. He tranf- 
latcd the fccond and fourth books of Virgil's 
iEneid into Iflank verfc; the firft inftancc of 
that kind in the language \f a noble attempt 
to break the bondage of rhyme.J On the 
wholcj Warton pronounces that for his juft- 
nefs of thought, correftnefs of ftyle, and pu- 
rity of cxpreffion, he may be pronounced the 
firft Englifli claflical poet.§ He was beheaded 
by the cruel tyranny of Hen. VIII. under pre- 
tence of trcafon, 19 Jan. i^^t - 



SIR THOMAS WYAT. 



" Sir Thomas Wiat of Allingion Caftle, in 
" Kent ; a perfon of great cfteem and reputa- 
" tion in the reign of King Henry the 8th, with 
" whom for his honefty and Angular parts, he 
" was in high favour ; which neverthtlefs he 
** had like to have loft about the bufinefs of 
" Anne Bullein, had not his prudence brought 
•^ him fafely off. For his tranflation of David^s 
pfalms into englilh metre, and other poetical 
writings, Leland forbears not to compare him 



Ci 



* Warton ut fupra, p. 19, f Ibid. p. 21. + Ibid. p. 24. § Ibid. p. 27. 
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*' to Dante and Petrarch. Being fcnt EmbafTador 
" from King Henry to the Emperor Charles 
•* the fifth, then in Spain ; he died of the pef- 
** tilence in the weft country, before he could 
** take (hipping, an. 1541.** 

Warton fays, he is confefledly inferior to 
Surrey in harmony of numbers, perfpicuity of 
cxpreflion, and facility of phrafeology. Nor 
is he equal to Surrey in elegance of fentiment, 
in nature and fenfibility. The truth is, his ge- 
nius was of the moral and didadic fpccies: and 
his poems abound more in good fenfe, fatire, 
and obfervations on life, than in pathos, or ima- 
gination.* He may juftly be efteemed the firft 
poliflied EngliQi fatirift.+ Wood J and Warton 
affert, that being fent to condud the Empe- 
ror's ambaffador from Falmouth to London, 
from too eager and a needlefs defire of execut- 
ing his commiflion with difpatch and pundua- 
lity, he caught a fever by riding in an hot day, 
and in his return died on the road at Shirburn, 
ast. 38. He left iflTue by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Brooke, Lord Cobham, the un- 
fortunate Sir Thomas Wyat, who was beheaded 
in the reign of Q^ M^ry for an infurrcdion in 
Kent. 

* WartOD; p. 29. f Ibid. p. 38, X Axheax, f. 60. 
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GEORGE BOLEYN, 

VISCOUNT ROCHFORD. 



•* George Bullen, Lord Rochford, Brother 
** to Queen Anne, 2d wife to K. Henry the 
^^ 8th, among other things hath the fame of 
** being the author of Songs and Sonnets, 
^^ which doubtlcfs wanted not the appUufe of 
" thofe times." 

To the poems of Surry and Wyat, in the 
Edition of Tottcl, in 1557, in quarto, arc an- 
nexed thofe of uncertain authors. This latter 
coUeftion forms the firfl: printed poetical mif* 
ccUany in the Englifti language. Many of 
thefe pieces arc much in the manner of Surry 
and Wyat, which was the fafhion of the 
times. They are all anonymous ; but prq* 
bably Sir Francis Bryan, George Bolevv, 
Viscount Kochford, and Lord Vaux, all 
profcITed rhymers and fonnct writers, were 
large contributors.* 

The hiftory of this accompliflied young no- 

* Worton, III. p. 41. 
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bieman, who was fufpedted of a criminal fami^ 
liarity with his unfortunate lifter^ the Quee^, 
is well known. He was cruelly facrificed to 
the jealoufy and ficklenefs of the bloody 
Henry, by being beheaded on Tower-hill, 17 
May 1536.* His poems are now loft, unlcfs 
fuch as may be contained in the above men- 
tioned colle£tion, which cannot now be diftin- 
guiflied from the reft. 



LORD VAUX. 



" Nicholas Lord Vaax, a poetical writer 
•* among the nobilityj in the reign of King 
" Henry the 8th ; whofe commendation, faith 
** the author of the Art of Englilh Poefy, lyeth 
*^ chiefly in the facility of his metre, and the 
*^ aptnefs of his defcriptions, fuch as he takes 
*^ upon him to make, naniely in fundry of his 
** fongs, wherein he fheweth the counterfeit 
** a6i:ion very lively and pleafantly.** 

The name of Nicholas, Warton has proved 
to be a miftake. Lord Vaux the poet, muft 

a 

« See Wood's Athena^; I. 44. ' Walpole's R. and K. authors; and 
Warton ut fupra. 

have 
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have been Lord Thomas, (the fon of Lord 
Nicholas) who was fummoned to parliament 
in 153 1, ^^^ feems to have lived till the latter 
end of the reign of Queen Mary. Two poems 
in the collcftion abovcmentioned are known 
-to have been .written by Lord Vaux: •* A 
dyttie or foonet made by the Lord Vaus, in 
the time of the noble Queen Mary reprefenting 
the image of Death." This is what is vulgarly 
faid to have been written on his death-bed, and 
is reprinted in Percy's Ballads, and Anderfon's 
CoUedion of Poets. The other is " The Af- 
fault of Cupid, upon" the fort, in which the 
lover's heart lay wounded." This is alfo re- 
printed by Andcrfon. Great numbers of V^ux's 
poems are extant in the " Paradife of Dainty 
Devifcs;'* another collc6tion publilhed in 1578, 
in Quarto. 

There was another favourite poet of the fame 
period generally clafftd with Lord Rochford, 
and Lord Vaux, but not mentioned by Phil- 
lips. This was Sir Francis Bryan, Wyat's 
particular friend. He was born of a good fa- 
mily, educated at Oxford, employed in feyeral 
honourable embaflies during the reign of Hen. 
the VIII. and gentleman of the Privy Chamber 
to that king/^ He was Captain of the LigiiC 

* Wood's Alh. I. 73. . 
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Horfet under Edward Duke of Somcrfct, Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Army ^ainft the Scots, 
and made Banneret by the Frote£ktor imfne« 
diately after the battle of Muflelborough, about 
27 Sept. 1 547,* He died Chief Jufticiary of 
Ireland, at Waterford, i548,f He was ne- 
phew to John Bourchier, Lord Berners, the 
tranQator of Froiflart. He tranflated from 
French, Guevara's Differtation on the Life of 
a Courtier, Lond. 1548, 8°- Several of the 
poems by uncertain authors, befbremeniioned, 
are alfofuppofed to hav^ been the productions 
of Bryan. 

There is. one other principal poei of this day, 
who has been refcued by Warton from total 
oblivion. This perfon's name was Nicholas 
Grimoald; a native of Hunttngdoofture, edu- 
cated both at Cambridge and Oxford, He i$ 
the fecond Englidi poet after Lord Surrey 
who wrote in bla^ik verfe. He wrote a poem 
on fhe death of Marcus Tulltus Cicero ; and 
another on the death of ^oroas, an Egyptian 
Aftronomer, both printed in TottePs colledtion, 
1557, with the initials N. G. Warton fays 
that as a writer of veries in rhyme, he yields 
to none of his cotcmporaries, for a mafterly 
choice of cbafte expreffioqs and the conctfe ele^ 

* Wood's Ath. I, 73, f Warton, III, p 42,. 
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gancies of didaAic verfification. A third fpe* 
cimen of early blank vcrfe was by William 
Vallans, 1590, in a " Tale of Two Swannes," 
which under a poetic fidion defcribes the fitua-. 
tion 4nd antiquities of feveral towns in Hert- 
fordfliire.* 

Edmund Lord Sheffield, created a Baron 
by Edw. VI. .and killed by a butcher in the 
Norfolk infurreftion, is faid by Bale to have 
written Ibnnets in the Italian manner.-f 

** It would be unpardonable,'* fays Warton, 
^* to difmifs Tottel's valuable mifcellany with- 
out acknowledging our obligations to him, 
• who deferves highly of Engli(h literature, for 
having coUc&ed at a critical period, and pre- 
ferved in a printed volume, fo many admira- 
ble fpccimen^ of antient genius, which would 
have mouldered in manufcripr, or perhaps from 
their detached and fqgitivc ftatc of exiftence, 
their want of length, the capricioufnefs of tafte^ 
the general depredations of time, inattention, 
and other accidents, would never have reached 
the prefent age. It feems to have given birth 
to two favorite and celebrated colleftions pf the 
fame kind. The P^radife of Dainty Devifes; be- 
forcmentioned, and England's Helicon, which 
,appeared in the reign of Elizabeth."^ 

# Warton ut fupra, p. 65. f Ibid. J Ibid. p. 69. 
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SIR THOMAS MORfe: 



ce 




" Sir Thomas More, a great credit and or- 
** nament in his time, of the Englifli nation, 
'* and with whom the learnedeft foreigners of 
that age were proud to have correfpondence. 
For his wit, and excellent parts, he was 
chofen Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, 
" and afterwards advanced to be Lord Chan- 
" cellor of England by K. Henry the 8th, 
^^ however he fell unfortunately a viftim to 
** the difpleafure of that prince. His Utopia, 
though not written in verfe, yet m regard of 
the great fancy, and invention thereof, may 
well pafs for a poem; befides his latin epi- 
" grams, which have received a general cfteem 
** among learned men.** 

Of a charadler fo well known as that of Sir 
Thomas More, it would be ufclefs to fay 
much. He has left a few obfolete poems, 
which derive their claim to notice from the 
fame of the writer. Yet in his *' Rufull La- 
mentation" on the death of Elizabeth of York, 

wife of 



cc 
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Wife of Henry the VlTth, he (hews fome glim- 
merings of poetical powers, which cultivation 
might have conduced to excellence. He was 
born 1480, and beheaded 6th July, 1535^ 2Bt, 
55. . His tutor, Thomas Linacre, is recorded 
by Phillips as having had the repute of no 
mean poet, but I prefume for his Latin coni'^ 
pofuions. 



SIR THOMAS ELYOT. 



cc 

€C 



Sir Thomas Eliot, a perfon of note in the 
reign of Q. Elizabeth, and of whofe writing 
'/ there is a learned treatifc of Governnricnr, 
•* which hath been in principal efteem : more- 
** over what he hath writ in poetry is alfo men- 
" tioned with Angular commendation." 

Phillips has made a ftrange miftake regard- 
ing the time in which Elyot lived. He died 
25Mar.^i546, before the death of Hch. the 
Vlllth*. He was employed in feveral honour- 
able embaffics during that reign, was courted 
and celebrated by all the learned of his time^ 
and was the particular friend of Sir Thomas 
More. His « Caftle of Health," London, 

E 3 J54i» 
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1541, 8^- and his ** Governor/' in three books,. 
London 1544, 8*»- arc his moft celebrated per- 
formances--^BuC no poems have defcended to 
poftcrity ; nor is he recorded at g poet bf 
Wartoh. An cxqulfite portrait of him, by 
Bartoiozzi, from Holbein*s (ketches, as well 
as of Thomas Lord Vaux, John Poins, to 
whom Sir Thomas Wyat's famous epiftle is 
addreffcd, and others of that day, has lately 
been publilhed by Chamberlayne, 



HENRY PARKER, 

I4ORO MORLEY. 



^* Henry Lord Morly, a noblemaA of great 
*• account in the reign of K* Henry the 8th, 
*• by whom he was fent with the Garter to the 
^* Archduke of Auftria. There arc mentioned 
*• with honour in our Englith Hiftoriea, fcvc- 
^* ral works of his writing, for the moO: part 
^*. poetical, and particularly feveral tragedies 
•* and comedies/* 

Hbnry Parker, Lord Morlby, was fon 
and heir of Sir William Parker, Kt. by Alices 

" ' fiftfcr 
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(ifter and heir of Henry Lovely and daughter 
of William Lovel, a younger fon of William, 
Lord Lovel of Tichmerfli, by Alianorc daughter 
and heir of Robert Morley, Lord Morley, who 
died 2 1 Henry Vlth.* He fcems to have paflcd 
his life principally in ftudy and retirement. *• A 
battle, a pageant, an embaffy, a fuperftitious 
will," fays the lively Lord Orford, fpcaking of 
Lord Vaux, ** compofe the hiftory of mod of 
the great men of that age; but our Peer did 
not ftop here/'-f* He wrote and tranflaced many 
books, of which a catalogue may be found in 
Ant. Wood and others, and was living an aged 
man, in efteem among the nobility, the latter end 
of the reign of Henry the VlJIth, His great 
grandfon Edward Lord Morley, who married 
Elizabeth, fole daughter and heir of William 
Stanley, Lord Montegle, had iflue Mary, who 
by her hufband Thortias Habington, of Henlip 
in Worcefterlhire, was mother of William Ha- 
bington the poet hereafter-mentioned, and was 
fuppofed to have been the perfon who wrote 
to her brother William, Lord Morley and Mon- 
tegle, the letter^ advifing him to forbear com* 
ing to the Parliament that Seffion, becaufe thofe 
who fliould fit there, would receive a terrible 

* Dugd. Jki, It, p. 27, 307. t R«>y^ and Noble Authors, I. p. 83. 

£ 4 blow. 
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blow, and yet not fee who did hurt them : which 
led to the difcoVery of the plot.* 



JOHN HEY WOOD. 



■~j — 



" There was of this name in King Henry 
** the Eighth's reign an Epigrammatjft, who, ' 
** faith the author of the Art of Englilh Poetry, 
" for the mirth and quicknefs of his conceits, 
** more than any good learning was in him, 
*^ came to be well benefited by the king.** 

John Heywood was born in London, and 
educated at Oxford. His largelt and moft la« 
boured performance is the ^* Spider and the 
Fly,** 1556. Perhaps, fays Warion, there 
never was fo dull, fo tedious, and trifling an 
apologue: without fancy, meaning, or moral. 
Our Author's Epigrams, and the poem af 
*' Proverbs," were in high vogue, and had nu- 
merous editions within the .year 1598. He was 
a great favourite of Q^ Mary, on whom he 
often attended, even to the time of her death* 
bed, and being inflexibly attached to the Ca- 

* See Dngd, Bar. ut fupra, and Nalh's Worccfterlhirc, Art. Henlip. 

tholic 
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tholic caufe, left the nation on her deceafe, and 
iettled at Mechlin in Brabant, which gives an 
opportunity for the acrimony of A. Wood to 
remark the wonder it raifed in many, that a 
poet fhould become an exile for his religion. 
He died at Mechlin about 1565.* 

Refides thefe writers, Warton records An- 
drew BoRDE •, a whimfical phyGcian, from 
whofe facetious mode of praftifing arofe the 
name and character of Merry Andrew and 
whofe life may be fecn in the Athena?, I. p. 
73 » John Bale, the biographer; Brian An- 
nefley, yeoman of the wine cellar to HenJ 
VIILf about 1 520 ; and tranflator into Eng- 
lifli Rhymes, of a celebrated French poem, cal- 
led " The City of Dames-," Andrew Chert- 
sey, a tranflator from the French -, Wilford 
Holme, a gentleman of Huntingdonfliire, an- 
thor of *' The Fall and Evil Succefs of Re- 
beliion,*' 1537; Charles Bansley, a rhym- 
ing fatyrift, 1540 ; Christopher- Goodwin, 
author of the ** Mayden's Dreme,** 1542; 
Richard Feylde, author of " The Treatife of 
the Lover and Jaye;** and* William Blome- 



* A. Wood's Ath. I. p. 150. Warton, IIL p. 96. 

f Of Lse^kia Kent. His fon Nicolas was fcrjeant of the cellar to 
Q^ Eliz. and tiled 1593. And his other fon Brian died 1604. $ee 
Thorpe's, R g. Roff. 815. Haftcd's Kect, I. p. 66, 73. Lodge's 
ir^fh Peerage, IV. p. 107. 

monk 
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FIELD) a native of Bury, and monk of the ab- 
bey there, and a dealer in the fanaticifms of 
chemiftry.* 

To this reign Mr. Warton affigns *« The 
Tournament of Tottenham/' and fuppofed to 
have been written by Gilbert Pilkin^tok. 

To the fame period he afcribes The original 
BalUd of " The Notbrownc Maid/* which 
Prior has beautifully paraphrafed.f And he 
adds, that it is highly probable that the metrical 
romances of " Richard Cuer de Lyon,** *• Guy 
Earl of Warwick,** and " Syr Bcvys of South- 
sunpton,*' were modernized in this reign from 
more antient and fimple narrations, j; In the 
year 152 1, Wynkifkde Wordc printed a fet of 
Chriftmas Carols: thefe were feftal chanfons 
or enlivening the merriments of the Chriftmas 
celebrity, and not fuch religious fongs, as are 
current at this day with the common people 
under the fame title, and which were fubfti* 
tuted by thofe enemies of innocent and ufeful 
mirth^ the puritans. § 



1H 



 Warton, IIL p. 8^. + Ibid. p. 135^ JlbW. p. 141. § Ibl^T. 
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THOMAS STERNHOtp 

A.N P 

JOHN HOPKINS, 



" Thomas Stcrnhold, an aflbciate with John 
*' Hopkins, in one of the worft of many bad 
** Tranflations of thcpf^lms of David: yet in 
" regard^ as firft made choice of, they have 
** hitherto obtained to be the only pfalms fung 
** in all parochial churches, (it hath long hear- 
** tily been wiflied a better choice were made) 
** he hath therefore perhaps been thought wor- 
" thy to be n?entioned among the poets that 
** flourilhcd in (^ Mary*s, and the beginning 
" of Q^ Elizabeth's reign." 

Thomas Sternhold war educated at Ox-^ 
ford» and removing to the Court af Henry the 
Vlllth, was made Groom of the Robes to him, 
and when that king died, had a legacy in his 
will of ICO marks. He continued in that of- 
fice under Edw. Vlth, and was then in fome 
efteem in the Coqrt for his poetry. But being 

a rigid 
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a rigid reformer, he became fcandalized at the 
obfcene fongs ufcd there, turned into Englilh 
metre 51 of David^s Pfalms, and caufed mufi- 
cal notes to be fet to tbem, thinking the cour- 
tiers would fing them infl^ead of their fonnets j 
in which, however, with very few exceptions, he 
was difappointed.* ** About this time,** fays 
Dr« Heylin in his Church Hiftory, anno 1552^ 
** the pfalms of David did firft begin to be com- 
pofed in engliQi metre, by Thomas Sternhold, 
one of the grooms of the privy-chamber, who 
tranflating no more than thirty-fevenj-f- left 
both example and encouragement to J. Hop- 
kins, and others, to difpatch the reft. A de- 
vice firft taken up by one Clement Marot, one 
of the Grooms of the Bedchamber about King 
Francis the firft, who being much addiAed to 
Poetry, and having fome acquaintance with 
thofe that were thought to have inclined to the 
Reformation, was perfuaded by the learned Va- 
tablus (Profeflbr of the Hebrew language in 
Paris) to^xercife his poetical fancy in tranflat- 
ing fome of David's pfalms, for whofe fatisfac- 
tion ^nd bis own, he tranflated the firft fifty 
of -them J. and after flying to Geneva, grew ac- 
quainted with Beza, who in. fome trad of time 
tranflated the other hundred alfo, and caufed 

• Wood's Ath. I, p. 76. t A mijftake« 

them 
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them to be fitted to feveral tunes, which there- 
upon, began to be fung in private houfes; and 
by degrees to be taken up in ail churches of 
the French nation, which followed the Geneva 
platform. The Tranflation is faid by Strada 
to have been ignorantly, and perverfely done^ 
as being the work of a man altogether unlearned, 
but not to be compared with the barbarity and 
botching, which every where occurreth in the 
tranflation of Sternhold and Hopkins^ Which 
notwithftanding being allowed for private de- 
votion, they were by little and little brought 
into the ufe of the church, and permitted, ra- 
ther than allowed to be fung, before and after 
Sermons. Afterwards they were printed and 
bound up in the Common-Prayer-Book, and 
at laft added by the Stationers to the end of 
the Bible. For tho* it be expreflcd in the title 
of thofe Singing pfalms, that " they were fet 
forth and allowed to be fung in a]l churches 
before and after morning and evening-prayer, 
and alfo before and after Sermons," yet this 
allowance fcems rather to have been a conni^ 
vance than an approbation ; no fuch allowance 
being any where found by fuch as have been 
mod induftrious and concerned in the fearch 
thereof. At firft it was pretended only that 
the faid pfalms fhould be fung " before and af- 
ter morning and evening prayer, and alfo before 

and af« 
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and afcer Sermons ;*' which (hews chey were not 
to be intermingled with the public liturgy: but 
in fome tra£t of time» as the puritan fadkion 
grew in ftrength and confidence, they prevailed 
lb far in moft places tothruft the Te Deom, 
the BenediftuSy the Magnificat, and the Nunp 
dimitties quite out of the Church.^ 

John Hopkins turned into metre 58 of the 
pfalms. He was admitted A. B. at Oxford^ 
36 Hen, VIII. 1544, and fuppofed to have 
been afterwards a Clergyman of Suffolk. He 
was living 1 556« Warton pronounces him a 
rather better poet than Sternhold. The other 
cootrtbutors to this undertaking were WiLt 
LiAM Whtttingham, aftctwards Dean of Dur«* 
ham; Thomas Norton, of Sharpenhoe in Bedf 
fi>rdfliirey Barrifter at Law^ and the afilftant 
to Lord Bijckhurit in the Tragedy of Gor« 
bodtt€-»-a forward and bufy Calvintft in the 
beginning of Q^ Elizabeth's reign,* who vcr- 
££ed 27 of the pfalms — and Robert Wisdome^ 
Afterwards Archdeacon of Ely ; who rendered 
the 25th pfalm of this verfion.-|" The entire 
verfion was publifhed by John Day in 1562, 
a verfion totally deftitute of elegance, fpirir, 
and propriety : in which the moft exalted ef- 



. # Wood'fr Atfa. I. p. 77. f WartoR, lU. p, 170. It is not kQOwa 
to whom the initials W. K. and T. C. beloog* 
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fufions of thankfgiving, and the mod: fublime 
imageries of the Divine Majefty, are lowered by 
a coldnefs of conception, weakened by. frigid 
interpolations, and disfigured by a poverty of 
phrafeology.* William Hunnis, hereafter men- 
tioned, verfified feveral of the pfalms 15^0; as 
did John Hall, of Maidftone ; and W{|liam 
Baldwin! as well as Fk.ancis Seagers. Arch- 
bifhop Parkier likewife verfified the pfalier. 
But the moft noted of theological verfificrs at 
this time was Christopher Tve, Doftor of 
Mufic, who turned into metre the Ads of the 
Aperies, i553.t Ai^d Warton adds that Ed- 
WARD the Vlth may be ranked amongft the re- 
ligious poets of his own reign, J 

At this period Arthur Kelton,§ a nUtive of 
Shropfhire or Wales, wrote the *• Chronicle of 
the Brutes'' in Englilh verfc, printed 1547. 

The firft drtnking-fong, of any merit in our 
language, appeared in 1551. See k in Wartoo, 
III. p. 207. ♦* I cannot eat, but little meat," 
&c. 






* Warton, III. p. 173. f Ibid. p. 190. J Ibid, p. 195* J See A« 
^ood, I. p. 73. WartQiij III. p. 205, 2q6. 
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cc 



Lucas Shephcard, an englifti poet of Col- 
** chefter, in Eflcx, of fo much note in Qiicen 
** Mary's reign, that he is thought not un-- 
*' worthy of mention by fome of our Elnglilh 
^ hiftorians." 

Shepheard is mentioned by HoUingfhead, 

Warton fays that he appears to have been no- 
thing more than a petty pamphleteer in the 
caufe of Calvinifm, and to have acquired the 
charader of a poet from a metrical tranflation 
of fomc of David^s Pfalms, 1554.* 



* Warton, HI. p. 316. 
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yHOMAS SACKVILLE; 

LORD BUCKHURST. 



" Thomas Lord Buckhurft, in King Henry 
^' the eighth^s time, is efteemed by the author 
" of the Art of Englifli Poetry, equal with 
•* Edward Ferris, another Tragic writer, of 
^' both whom he faith, ' for fuch doings as I 
• have feen of theirs, they defervc the pricc/.f 



FERRERS. 



«i 



" Edward Ferris, a writer for the moft part 

*^ to the Stage in K. Henry the 8th time, in 

•* Tragedy, and fonietimes Comedy, or Inter* 

^* lude, with much (kill and magnificence iii 

** his metre, and wherein, faith the author of 

<' the Art of Englifli Poetry, he gave the King 

** fo much good recreation, as he hath thereby 

!• many good rewards.** 

F Inthcfc 
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In thefc two articles by Phillips, of Sack> 
viLLE, and Ferrers, there are feveral miftakcs. 
— Sackville was not born till 1536 — was edu- 
cated at OxfcMid^ during the reiga x?f Qj^een 
Mary; from whence he removed to the Inner 
Temple : foon after travelled, and returned to 
inherit his father's vaft property in 1566. Dur- 
ing his refidence in the Temple, he purfued 
the mpre pkafing ftu.dy of Pcecryy infl;»d of 
die dull and narrow trammels of the Law, and 
produced two works of uncommon luftre, which- 
will prefently be mentioned — But now his birth> 
patrimony,, accompli (hments, and abilities ac- 
qpired the confidence of Q^ Elizabeth,' and the- 
poet was foon loft in the ftaiefman, and nego- 
tiations and embaffies extinguifhed the milder 
ambitions of the ingenuous Mufe.* In 1567 
he was created Lord Buckhurft. In the be-> 
ginning of James's reign he was advanced ta 
the Earldom of Dorfet-«??a«d ^Aed fuddenly ac 
the Council-Board, 19 April, 1608. 

JReirr^rs's aanie was George, not Edwards 
there w»s aa Edward Ferrers, of the family of 
Baldefley-PintOD, m Warwlcd^lhife; bjutWar- 
ton i:hinks he has 00 other pretenfionsf to.the 
poetical fame afcribed to him tha^ wiiatt have 
arifen from his being x:oci£o,uiidcd with this^ 

* Warton, III. p; 210.' f iK^d. F«:2i3i $^3. >' \ 

George 
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, Qeof^e Fcrrers-rEdwi^rd Ferrers difdii) 1564. 
George Ferrers^ the UDdoubt<^ coadjutor of 
Sackville, was boro at or near St« Alkm% in 
Herpfordfliire; was educated at Oxford, and 
thence went to Lincoln's Inn, where he becanoie 
a Barrifter ; was ,taken into the court, became 
a favourite of Hen. YIIL and was returned 
M. P. for Plymouth, 1542. He was one of 
jthe Commiffioners of the carriage of the army 
into Scotland, under the proteftor, Edward 
Duke of Somerfet. He is faid to have compiled 
the hiftory of Q. Mary's reign, which makes a 
part of Grafton's Chronicle. In J 553, being 
then a Member of Lincoln's Inn, he bore the 
office of Lord of Mifrule, at the Royal Palace 
of Greenwich, during the twelve days, of Chrifl:- 
mas. No common talents were required for 
thefe feftivitics. He died at Hcmfted in Hert- 
fordfliire, 1579. 

Sackville's claim to the laurel arifes from 
his having invented the defign, and written the 
two moft valuable articles of the *^ Mirror for 
Magiftrates/' As my. hook pretends aot to 
be more than a . compilation, I will ixot msr 
ihe.beavty of Mr, Warton-s ideas by cKaaging 
Jus expreflioas: but tfanfcribe verjb^tim his in- 
trodu^ory cxiiicVm W that work ; sa$ it i^ yn- 
lufiiaUy wcreftifligji " True genius, vwfediw».d 
kyiiK c^kb^ls, gA^ unaj^rmed ^y thie dangers 

F 2 of 
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of faftion, defies or negie£ls thofe evenU 
which deftroy the peace of mankind; and of-* 
ten exerts its operations amid the moil violent 
commotions of a ftate. Without patronage, and 
without readers, and I may add without mo- 
dels, the earlier Italian writers, while their coun* 
Cry was (hook by the inteiline tumults of the 
Guelfes, and Guibelines, continued to produce 
original compofitions, both in profe and verfe, 
which yet ftand unrivalled. The age of Pe- 
ricles and of the Peloponnefiah war was the 
fame. Carelefs of thofe, who governed or dif- 
jturbed the world, and fuperior to the calami- 
ties of a quarrel,, in which two mighty leaders 
contended for the prize of univerfal dominion, 
Lucretius wrote his fublime didadic poem on 
the fyftem of Nature; Virgil his Bucolics; and 
Cicero his books of Philofbphy. The profcrip- 
tions of Auguftus did not prevent the progrefs 
of the Roman literature. In the turbulent and 
unpropitious reign of Queen Mary, when con- 
troverfy was no longer confined to fpeculation, 
and a fpiritual warfare polluted every part of 
England with murthers, more atrocious than the 
moft bloody civil conceft, a poem was planned, 
although not fully compleated, which illumi- 
nates with no common luftre that interval of 
darknefs, which occupies the annals of Engliih 
poetry from Surry to Spenfer, entitled '* A 

Mirrour 
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Mirrour for Magiftratcs.". More writers than 
oo€ wcpe concerned in the execution of this 
piece: but its primary inventor, and moft dif- 
tinguilhed contributor, was Thomas Sackville* 
Much about the fame period, the fame author 
wrote the firft genuine Englilh* Tragcdy/'f 

About 1557, he formed the plan of a poem,' 
in which all the illuftrious but unfortunate 
chara<5ters of the Englilh hiftory, from the 
conquefl: to the end of the fourteenth century, 
were to pafs in review before the poet, who de» 
fcends, like Dante, into the infernal region, and 
is conducted by Sorrow, But he had leifure 
only to fini(h an Indudion ; and the legend of 
Henry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, which 
was to have been the laft of his ferics. — He re- 
conimended therefore the completion of his de- 
fign to George Ferrers beforementioned, and 
William Baldwynb, 

William Baldwyne, is not mentioned by 
Phillips* He feems to have been a wefterh 
man by birth : he was educated at Oxford, 
where he appears to have taken his degree in 
arts about 1532 : after he had left the univerfity 
with the charadter of a good poet, he became 
a fchoolmafter, and a minifter^ and a writer of 
many books. He verfified Solomon's Song, 

 Gorboduc. f Warton, III. p. 409, 21a. 
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which he dedicated to Ed^rd the VL 1549.' 
He is faid to have lived fomc years after Q* 
Eliza1)eth came to the Crown, but it does not 
appear:, when be died.* 

It is not improbable, that the fliades of un^ 
fortunate men, who, defcribed under peculiar 
fituations, and with their propler attributes,.' are 
introduced relating at Jafge their hiftories in 
Hell to Dante, might have given the hint to 
Boecace's book, " De Cafibus Virorum Illuf* 
trium/* on the misfortunes of illuftrioos per- 
fonages, a book tranflated by Lydgate, the 
original model of the Mirror of Mitgiftratesi-j^ 

Baldwyne and Ferrers, perhaps deterred bjF 
the greatnefs of the attenipt, did not attend to 
the feries, prefcribed by Sackyille j but invit- 
ing fome others to their, affiftance, chofe fuch 
Jives from the newly publiihed chronicles of 
Fabyan and Hall, as feemed to difplay thfi 
moft affecting cataftrophes, and which very 
probably were pointed out by Sackviile* The 
other affiftants were Churchyard, Phiyerj, John 
Polman, Francis Segers, and Cavyl. 

* Wood, I. p. 146, 147. f Wartori, III. p. 15X. 
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^* Thoftias Chufcliyard'^ has nothing more 
than his name irientioned by PhiHips amorigft fe^ 
veral other Elizabethan writers, uftdet the arti- 
cle of Willram Warner.* This author Was born 
At ShreW&'ufj. Wood, in his bald ^nd inele- 
gsint language, gives the following curiom ac- 
count of him, *• Being much addifted to Let- 
tersi when a child, his father, who h^id a foiid- 
nefs for him, caufed hiixi to ht carefully cdu- 
<:ated in gramfnar learning, and to fweeten his 
Hudies, was taught lb play on the lute. When 
lie came to the age of about 1 7, he left ' his 
father and reUtions, and with a fum of motley, 
then given to him, he went to feek his fortune; 
and his heels being equally feftlefs With his 
head, he went to the royal court, laid afide hifc 
books, and for a time, fo long as his mbtiey 
lafted, became a Royfter. At length, being re- 
duced low in his purfe, he was taken irird the 
fervice of the moft noble, learned, and poetical 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, lived with 

F4 him, 

• Warton, III, p. 195. 
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him^ as his fervant^ four years in the latter end 
of K. Hen. 8 : in which time applying him- 
felf to his book) and to the exercifing hi& mind 
in poetry, he was much countenanced by that 
moft noble count; but that Earl being untimely 
cut off, to the great regret of the learned men of 
that time, in Jan. 1546, the hopes ,of Church- 
yard's riling higher were in a manner buried in 
his grave. Afterwards he turned a foldier of 
fortune, learned their poftures, and duty, but 
fuffered much hardfhip, left that employment, 
travelled very far to learn the modern tongues, 
or at leaft fome fmattering in them, returned, 
was wholly bent to his ftudy, and then fpent 
fome time in Oxon, in the condition at leaft of 
an hofpes among his countrymen of Wales j 
but having a rambling head, returned to his 
warlike employment, went into Scotland, as it 
feems, was there taken prifoner, and upon a 
peace made, returned to the Count very poor 
and bare, fpoiled of all, and his body in a fickly 
and decayed condition. It was then that he re- 
folved to continue at home and never go to the 
wars again ; and being then about 30 years of 
age, he went to Shrewlbury for recruits and as 
it feems for a time to Oxon. At length he was 
taken into the fervice of Robert, Earl of Leicef- 
ter. Chancellor of the Univerfity of Oxon, but 
foynd hm not fuch a mafter as Surrey, being 

as much 
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as much different, as gold is from glafs. Af- 
terwards he .wooed a rich widow called Ca- 
therine Browning, but IDie giving him no coun- 
tenance, he became much paffionate, and trou- 
bled in mind. In the fpring following, he, 
contrary to his former refolutions,. went to the 
wars again, (in Flanders as it feems) had a com- 
mand there, was wounded, and taken prifoner; 
but fliewing himfelf a perfon of bravery and 
breeding, was refpedted and well ufed by the 
enemy, who fetting a great ranfome upon him, 
efcaped by the endeavours of a lady of confider- 
able quality, and his fuppHes for that end were 
by her exhibited. Afterwards he trudged on 
foot threefcore miles thro' bye-ways before he 
could come to his friends, went home, recruit- 
ed, went to the wars again, was taken, com- 
mitted to clofe cuftody for a fpy, condemned to 
lofe his head by martial law ; but by the en- 
deavours of a noble dame was reprieved,, tc^ 
lieved and fent away. So that returning home, 
he fought again after a wife, and whether he 
took one, in truth I cannot tell nor how his 
life was fpent after 1580, when by the men of 
thofe times he was counted a good poet ; by 
others a poor court-poet, but fince as much be- 
neath a poet as a rhymer/* Such is Wood's 
flsLCtch of this unhappy poet's life.* He adds 

 Ath. I,p. 3j8. 

a lift 
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a lUx of fuch works of bis, as he could recorer^ 
principally in poetry. Churchy jtrd died poor^ 
and is buried near Skelton, in St* Margaret's 
Church, Weftminfter. Mr. Chalmers in his 
Apology for the Believers in the late Shaket 
pearc MSS. mentions (p. 65. n. (z) that he hat 
difcovcred from the parifli regifter, that his bu-« 
rial was on the 4th April, 1604. He muft 
then have been very old — His " Worthincfs ot 
[Wales" was reprinted a few years fince, 

Thomas Phayer was born in Pembrokfi** 
fliire and educated at Oxford, from whence Bo 
retired to the Inns of Court ; he afterwards ei-» 
gerly addided himfelf to the ftudy of Medicine^ 
tn which fcience he took his degree 6f Dodtor^ 
21 March, 1559; but he bad now returned to 
his patrimonial feat in the foreft of Kilgarrsini 
where he made the firft trafiflation of the iSneid^ 
as far as the ninth book ; which laft he finiihed 
in 1560 — but dying the i^th Aug. the fame 
year, when he had only begun the tenth, he 
was buried in Kilgarran church.* He wrote 
the legend of Owen Glendower. 

John Dolman was educated in philofophy 
and polite letters, at one of the Univerfities, and 
thence became *' Student and fellow of the In* 
ner Temple,*' as he calls himfelf. He tranflated 

* Wood's Ath. I. p, 134.— -Wartoii, III. p. 395, 396. 

" Cicero's 
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•* Cicero's Tufculan Queftidns," Lond. 15614 



x2mo,* 



FitANcis S£G£R, was thc tranQfttor df fomo 
of .David's pfaltns into metrt, accompanied 
with tlirics, 1553, izrao — and wr6tc a poem^ 
cntiiled, *^ A Defcription of tht I^fe of man^ 
the world, and vanities thereof," printed aff 
the end of the pfalms.-]- J 

Of Cavvl, I can find no account. Thc'k^ 
gend of Edw. IV. Was taken from Skcltow, 
kyng fince dead. 

Such were the original Writers of *• The 
Mirfor for Magiftrates.*' The firft legend Ik 
of Robert Trefiiiah, Chief Joftice of England^ 
1388, by Ferrers. It is entitled ^' The F^ 
of Robert Trefilian, chief Jufticc of Ehglandi 
and other his Fellowes, for mifconftruing the 
lawes, and expounding them to ftrve tlie Prrn^ 
CCS affedlions, anno i388."-i^Tbe laft legend 
is " Michael Joftph the Blaekfrnith, ind Lord 
Audlty, anno 1496, by CavyH.^-^Tfie Boc^ 
was printed at London in quarto in 1559). Btzt 
Sackvylle's Induftion is of a ftrain fo fuperiol* 
to the reft 5 indeed fo intrinlically lofty and 
poetical ; as to be deferving of the higheft ad- 
miration. In truth in the whdie body of Englifli 
poetry, I know nothrng finer than bis defcrip- 

 Tanner's Bib!iothcca| 239. f Tanner, 6591 Warton, i8i. J See 
9bove p. 63* 

tion 
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tion of the Imaginary Beings, who fat within 
the porch of Hell. He begins with Remorfe 
of Confcience ; then follows. Dread ; Revenge^ 
Mifcry ; Care 5 Sleep 5 Old-Age •, Malady ; Fa- 
mine; Death; and War; with feveral figures 
painted on his targe — From hence Sorrow hav- 
ing conduded him to the dominions of Pluto, 
they are furrounded by a troop of men, who 
met an untimely death. They pafs in order 
before Sorrow, and the poet : and the firft is 
Henry Duke of Buckingham. The Complaint 
of Henry Duke of Buckingham is written, fays 
^Warton, with a force, and even elegance of ex- 
prellion, a copioufnefs of phrafeology, and an 
exa£bnefs of verfification^ not to be found in 
any other parts of the coUefliion. On the 
whole, it may be thought tedious and lan- 
guid. But that objeftion unavoidably refults 
from the general plan of thefe pieces. It is 
impoflible that foliloquies of fuch prolixity, 
and defigned to include much hiftorical, and 
even biographical matter, ftiould every where 
fuftain a proper degree of fpirit, pathos, and 
intereft.* 

Three new editions of the Mirror were printed 
in 1563, 1571, and 1574. 

At length in 1587, it was reprinted with the 



Waiton, in. p. i$6. 



addition 
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addition of many new lives, under the condufi; 
of John Higgins. 

John Higgins lived at Winflbam, in Somer- 
fetlhire, where however no notice is taken of 
him^ in Collinfon's hiftory of that County. He 
was educated at Oxford — ^and became a clergy- 
man, and a fchoolmailer. He was in great re- 
nown for his poetry and divinity, in 1602, in 
which year he was living at Winfham.^ Hig- 
gins wrote a new indudion in the o£tave ftanza, 
to the Mirror— -and began a new feries of le- 
gends from Albanadk the youngeft fon of Bru- 
tus to Caracalla ; and added to the old feries 
the legends of Jane Shore^ and Cardinal Wol- 
fey, by Churchyard ; of Sir Nicholas Burder, 
by Baldwine \ and Elenor Cobham, and Hum- 
fry Duke of Gloucefter, by Ferrers. Alfo the 
legend of King James the IVth of Scotland, 
faid to have been penned fifty years ago ; and 
of Flqdden Field, faid to be of equal antiquity, 
and fubfcribed Francis Dinglby, the name of 
a poet, who has not otherwife occurred. War*; 
ton commends Higgins's l^end of Cordelia, 
as containing the moil poetical paflage of his 
performance.f At length another new edition 
with additions, of the Mirror, was publiflied 
by Richard Niccols, 1610— but this comes to 
be confidered hereafter. 

« Woo4| Ath. 1. p. 320. f WartoDi III. p. 261. 

JOHN 
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JOHN HALL. 
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" John H^llf a poetical writer, who M» 
^* vcr having had any great fame, that ever I 
^^ heard of, no wonder if now totally forgot* 
*' ten; efpccialiy fince his poem entitled "The 
^^ Court of Virjuc,^* was publifhed no Icfs while 
f' ago than 1565.'* 

John Hall wu 4 Surgeon at Maidftone in 
ICenc. Thece was a .family of this name po/Tef- 
fors, noc lo^g after his time, of a manfion cal- 
led Digons in rius pariih* He was author of 
liiany trails in hh profefiion. He publidied 
in 1550 ^^Cer(ai,a chapters^ taken out of the 
{yroverbes of 'Solomon with other chapters of 
the Holy Scripture, and certain pfalms of 
David 4:xanifiaced imo Engliih metre. by Jphn 
Hall.'' Tannler frys.he wrote, The Cgurt of 
Virtue, -c.ontalniogibme pious fongs with 0i.Ur 
fical notes, J565. Warton adds in A nQtej 
^^ikete i$ an edition of the proverbs in qu^rto^ 
dedicated to Idiig Edward the fixth, with this 
title, " The pfalms of David tranflated im> 
Englife ^mclf* ;by Ti; Sternhold, Sir T, Wyat, 

and 
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and William Hunnis, with pertain chapters of 
the proverbes and felcd: plalois by John Hall/* 
" I think," fays he, " I have feen a feook by Hall 
called the Court of Vertue, containing fome of 
^1 thefc iacred fpngs with notes 1565, 8°*** 
Hall was probably an acquaintance of Sir 
Thomas Wyat, who lived at AUington caftle» 
clofe to Maidftone. 

ArchWIhop PAiiKERf verfified the Pfalms; 
ivhich was finiibed 1557. There is a copy in 
che Bodleian library, which^ in an antient hand- 
writingt is attributed to John Keeper, and 
Warton doubts whether this is not the only 
authority Wood had» for the pl^ce he has 
given this perfon in his *^ Athene," 

Robert CR0wj-Ex,f 2was a eonfi^erable con- 
pribimr to the nvtrical itHeoJbgy of this period; 
He was a fellow of Magd^ilen college^ Oxford* 
in 1542 ; and in the reign of £dw. VL com- 
fuenced printer and prencher in Londoii. 

Christopher TvE^t * dojftor of Mufic at 
Cambridge in 1545, turned inito vcrfe the firft 
f0ii)irtoen chapters of the A&s of the Apoftles, 
»rbi€h .were princed by William Serres in 1553. 
Thefc were fung for a time in the roya) chapel 
of Edw. VI. but they never became popular. 
The impropriety of the defign and the impo- 

• . .< 

'  Warton, ut p. tSi, f Sc« before p. 63. 

tcncy 
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tcncy of the execution, fecm to have been per* 
celved even by his own prejudiced, and undifl 
cerning age.* 

Edward the sixTH-f himfelf is to be ranked 
among the religious poets of his own reign« 
Fox has publiflied his metrical inftru£tions con* 
cerning the Eucharift, addrefled to Sir Antony 
St. Leger. J 

To the reign of Edward the fixth> belongs 
Arthur Kelton,*!- a native of Shropfhire or 
Wales. He wrote The •* Cronicle of the 
Brutes** in Englilh verfe. It was printed 1547. 
Wood allows that he was an able antiquary. 
In this dull book, he has difcovered no ftrokes 
of imagination, or poetry — Wood fays ** he was 
living at Shrew(bury in the reign of Edw. VL 
and for ought I know to the contrary died alfo, 
and was buried there.*'§ || 

Richard Edwards, a native of Somerfet- 
Ihire, was admitted. fcholar of Corpus Chrifti 
College, Oxford, under the tuition of George 
Ether idge, on 11 May, 1540, and Probationer 
Fellow II Aug. 1544, Student of the Upper 
Table of Chrift church at its foundation by K. 

• Warton, III. p. 193. J Ibid. p. 195. f See before p. 63. § Wood, 
Ath: I. p. 73 . 

H William Gray, and Bartholomew Traheron are mentioned by 
Phillips as £ngliih poets ia the reign of Edw. VI. but by miilake— * 
Of Gray, I find no mention in Warton or Tanner ; but in the latter 
is an account of TraheroD, wh9 appears to tiave TrrUtCin Latin, not 
£ngUib poems* 

Hen. 
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Hen, Vfll. in the beginning of 1547, at the 
age of 24, and the fame year took the degree 
of A-M.* Warton cites a paQage from his 
poems to prove that in his early years, he was 
employed in fome departnucnt about the court.-f- 
In the Britilh Mufeum there is a fmall fet of . 
manufcript fonnets, figned with his initials, ad- 
dreflfed to fome of the Beauties of the courts of 
Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. Hence 
we may conjefture, that he did not long remain 
at the Univerfity. In the beginning of Eliza- 
beth's reign, he was made one of the gentlemen 
of her chapel, and mafter of the children there,- 
having the charaflrer of being not only an ex- 
cellent mufician, but an exa<Sb poet, as many 
of his compofitions in muGc (for he was not 
only (killed in the praftical but theoretical 
parts) and in poetry teftify. For thefe he was 
highly valued, by thofe who knew him, efpe- 
crally his alTociates in Lincoln's Inn (of which 
he was a member, and in fome refpeds ah or- 
nament) and much lamented by them, and all 
ingenious men, when he died, which happened 
in 1566, before he had arrived to his middle age. 
He wrote " Damon and Pythias, a Come- 
dy," acled at Court and in the Univerfity, firft 
printed in 1570, or perhaps in 1565, — And 

* Wood's Ath. I, p. 151. t Hift. Po. III. 283. 

G " Paiamon 
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*^ PalarooQ and Arcyte,** a Comddjr in two 
parc% probably never priQ^d/ but a£l«d in 
Chrift church Hall 15669 before Queen Eliza- 
beth« of which I (hall copy ;he carious acoounc 
by Wood. ^^ Ic gave the Queen fo ihuch con- 
tent* fays he, that fending for the author there- 
of, Ihe was pleafed to give hitn many thanks 
Tviih promife of reward for his pains: and then 
making a paufe, faid to him and her rcfinue 
ftandiog about her, thefe matters relating to 
the faid play« which had entertained ber with 
great delight for two nights in the faiij Hall* 
By Palsemon — 1 warrant he dallied in love^ 
wheq he was in love indeed. By Arcyte*-*- 
he was a right valiant knight, havjtig a 
^' fwart countenance, and a inaoly face. By 
^^ Trecatio — God's pity what a knave it is! 
^^ By Ptrithous his throwing St« Edward's rich 
" cloak into the funeral fire, which a ftander* 
" by would have ftaid by the arm, with an 
«< oath-^Go fool — ^he knoweth his part Til 
" warrant you, &c/'— In the faid play vas 
adted a cry of hounds in the quadrant, upon 
the train of a fox in the hunting of Thefeus: 
with which the young fcholars, who flood in 
the remoter parts of the ftage^ and in the win* 
dows, were fo much uken and furprized^ (fup* 

# Hift. Po. ILL 284. 

^ pofing 
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poftvtg it had bem reaJ,) that they cried *out— 
thopcy tberc — ^^hc's caught — Jic's cai^bt— AU 
^hich £fae Queen merriljr beholding, ia$i. Q 
oceellcfit ! tho^'e bofs In very troth are ready 
to k^piOfttiof the windows to follow the hounds* 
This part being reiieated before certatii couixiers 
sn the iodgingfi of Mr. Roger Marbeck one of 
j4ie Canons of Chriftnchorch by the FJayers in 
their gowns (for they were all fcholars that 
aded, aoiong whom were Miles Windfore, and 
Thomas Twyne of C. C. C.) before the Qmen 
came to Oxford, was :by them io well liked^ 
that they fatd it far fuipaflfed *^ Damon and 
PytSiias,^ than which they thought nothmg 
could be better. Likcwife fome £iid, that if 
the author did proceed to make moiie :plays be* 
fore his death, he would Tun mad. Bot diis, 
it feems was the laft, for he lived not fo irnUh 
others, that he had lying by liim.*'* 

But Warton fays, iie probably wjrote many 
other dramatic pieces now loft.f He is ^men- 
tioned by Puttenham, as gaining the prize for 
comedy and interlude. Betides being a writer 
of fegular dramas, he appears to have been a 
contriver of mafiijues, and a compofcr of poetry 
for pageants. In a word he united all chofe 
arts, and accomplifhmenrts which minifter to 



» Wood's Ath. I. p, 152. f Warton, III p, 2*5. 
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popular plcafantry : he was the firft fiddle, Hb^ 
moft falhionablc fonnetcer, the read icft rhymer, 
and the moft facetious mimic of the court. In 
confcqucnce of his love, and his knowledge of 
the hiftrionic art, he taught the chorifters, over 
which he prefided, to adt plays 5 and they were 
formed into a company, of players, like thofe 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, by the Queen's licence, 
under the fupcrintenden'cy of Edwards.* 

In bis laft ficknefs, Edwards compofed his 
" Soulknil" or " Soul's Knell," which once 
was celebrated — His popularity fcems to have 
altogether arifen from thoCe pleaQng talents, of 
which no fpecimens could be tranfmitted to 
pofterity; and which prejudiced his partial co* 
temporaries in favour of his poctry.f 

Edwards's Englifh poems are for the moft 
part extant in a Rook entitled " The Paradifc 
of Dainty Devifcs," Lond. 1578, 4to. which 
book being moftly written by him, wa§ pub- 
lilhed by Henry D'Ifle a printer, with other 
men's poems mixed among them. Among 
thefe, are thofe of Edward Vcre, Earl of Ox- 
ford, William Hunnys, who has about nine 
copiesj in the colledion ; Jafpcr Hcywood, 
Nicholas, (Thomas) Lord Vaux, before- 
named ; Francis Kynwelmarfh, who has about 

* Wartbn, III. p. ^85. f ^^'^^' P- *^^' + ^^. copies, in the zd 
Edit. 1585, 4to.— according to Tanner. 

eight 
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right copies, R. Hall, R. Hill, T. Marfhall, 
The. Churchyard, beforementioned, Lodowyke 
Loyd, one Yloop, and fcvcral others.* 

The moft poetical of Edwards's ditties, in - 
the •* Paradife of Dainty Devifcs," is a dcfcrip- 
tton- of May. The reft are moral fentences in 
ItartMs.-f 

. Warton cites the following beautiful ftanza 
from Edwards's fong in the above CoUeAion, 
on Terence's apothegm of " Amantium irae. 
amoris integratio eft." 

In going to my naked bed^ as one thar would have ilept^ 
I heard a wife fihg to her child, that long before had wept : 
She fighed fore, and fang full fweete, to bring the bdbe to reft, 

' That would not ceafe^ but cried flill, in fucking at her breaf(. 

• She was full wearie of her watch, and greeved with her childe; 
She rocked it, and rated it, till that on her it fmilde. 
Then did ftie fay, now have I found this proverbe tnie to prove. 
The fialting out of faithfall frendes, renuing i$ of love. 

The clofc of the fecond ftanza is prettily 
condufted. 

^ Theo kiifed ihe her little Babe, and fware by God above 
The falling out of faithfull frendes, renuing is of love.":J: 

Edward Verb, XVIIth Earl of Oxford, 
was fon of John, the XVIth Earl, who died 
in 1562, by Margaret, daughter of John Gold- 
ing. He was in his younger days a penfioncr 
of St. John's College in Cambridge.|| His 



 Wood's Ath. I. p. 152. f Wart, ut fupra, p. 285.— Geo. Tor- 
berville, and Thomas Twyne, wrote each, an elegy on Edwards. 
% Wart, ut fopra, p. 297. || Wood's F. I. p. 99. 
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youth was diftinguifhcd by his mt^ by adroiu 
nt(s^ in his exercifes, hy valour and ztfi^l f0r his 
country.* Having tratvcHed into Italy, he i% 
recorded to have been the firft that brcwght 
imo England, embroidered gloves, af»d per- 
fumes ; aad prefenting the Queen with a pair 
of the former, (he was fo pleafed wich them, 
ds to be drawn wich them in one of her per- 
traits.'f' In 29 EUz. he fat upon the trial ol 
Mary Q^ of Scotj— and in 1588 was ofle of 
the chief perfons employed in the Fleet that 
was oppoied to the Spanifti Armada. 

Being a friend of Thomas Howard, Duke of 
Narfolky it is faid by Dugdale, that he inter- 
ceded with Lord Burleigh his father-in-law for 
his life, but not fucceeding, was fo enraged 
that he fwore he would do all he could to* rmn 
his daughter, (whom himfelf had mairied) and 
accordingly not only forfook her bed» boc fold 
and confumed that great inhericanre, that de-^ 
fcended from, his anccftors, leaving very little 
for Henry, his fon and fucccflbr — The autho-- 
rity he citps for this ftory is Camden in his 
Annals of Q^ Elizabeth — but all that Camden 
fays, is, ^* that he was in a fair way to fpend 
his eftate** without affigning this caufe. If this 
flol-y is true therefore, Dugdale has miftaken 

* Ro^*a] and Noble Authors, L p. 159. f Ibi4 

. . ^ the 
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the authority, from which he learned it* But 
Collins fays it is certainly unfounded, for the 
eftate defcended (o his family. 

He died at a good old age on 24 June 1604. 
His poetry was much admired in his own time. 
But all that I have yet ken^ fays Anthony 
Wood, are certain poeetis on fcvcral fubjefts, 
thus entitled, I. •* His good name being ble- 
mifhcd, he bcwaileth." II. " The complaint 
of a lover wearing black and tawnie." III« 
*• Being in love, he complaineth." IV, " A 
lover rejedled complalneth.'* V. ** Not at- 
taining to his defire, he complaineth.*' VI.- 
** His mind not being quietly fettled, be com- 
plaiitcth'' with many fuch.* 

lotke 2d Volume of Percy's Antient BaU 
lids, is printed p. 178, a poem of his, entitled 
*• Fancy and Defire" — fimple, eafy, and elegant. 

In turning over the pages of *• England's 
Parnafius, 1600,*' I have found but two ex- 
tra&s from the Earl of Oxford's poems, which 
are the following : 

" BLI SS." 

f* Doth foirow fret thy foal ? O direful ^irit^ 
Doth pleafure feed thy heart? O bleiTeU man. 
Haft thou bene happie once ? O heavy pligtit» 
Are thy roiihaps forepal^ ? O har)pie dun: 
Or baft thou bliffe in old? O blifle too late : 
But haft thou blifle in youth ? O fweet eftate !"f 

/■ 

• Wood, F. I. p. 99. t p »i. 
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« L O V E." 

'< Love is a difcord and a Araiige divorce^ ) 

Betwixt our fenfe and reft, by whofe power. 
As mad with reafou we admit that force. 
Which wit or labour never may divorce. 

It is a will that broketh no confent, 

It would refufe, yet never may repent. 
—Love's a de&re, which for to waight a time. 
Doth lofe an age of yeares, and fo doth paffe. 
As doth the Ihadow feverM from his prime. 
Seeming as though it were, yet never was. 

Leaving behind nought but repentant thoughts. 

Of dayes ill fpent, of that which profits noughts: 
It*s now a peace, and then a fudden warre^ 
A hope confumde before it is conceiv'd. 
At hand it feares, and menaceth a fane. 
And he that gaines is moft of all deceived. 

Love whets the dulleft wits his plagues be fuch, 
' But makes the wife by pleafing, dote as much."* 

William Hunkys, was a gentleman of the 
chapel royal under £dw« VI. and afterwards 
Mafter of the Boys of Queen Elizabeth's cha*^ 
pel royal — He had a grant of arms in 1568. 
Warton lays he rendered into rhyme many fe- 
led pfalms, whi.ch had not the good fortune 
to be refcued from oblivion by being incorpo* 
rated into Hopkins's Colleftion, nor to be 
fung in the royal chapel. They were printed 
in 1550 with this title " Ccrtayne pfalmes 
chofen out of the pfalter of David and drawen 
furth into Englyfli meter by William Hunnis^ 
fervant to the ryght honourable Syr William 
Harberd, Knight. Newly colleftcd and ira* 



* Wood, F. I. p. 171. 
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printed.? But the foHowing is the enumcra*. 
lion of Hunois's works by Tanner. *' The 
Pfalms of David tranflated into englifh:meii>e 
by Thomas Stcrnbold, Sir Tho. Wyat, and 
WiUiam Hunnis, with ceruin chapters of the 
Proverbs, and felcd pfalms, by John Hall^ 
dcd. to K. Edward VL 410,"—*' William 
Hunnis's abridgment, or brief meditation oa 
certain of the pfalms in Englifti metre,^' printed 
by Rob. Wicr, 8«— « His Hive full of Ho- 
ney, containing the firft booke of Mofes, callei 
Genefis, in Englifh metre," printed by Tho. 
Marfh, 1578, 4to. — ** Seven Sobs of a Sor- 
rowful Soul for Sin, comprehending the feven 
penitential pfalms in metre," dedicated to Fran- 
ces, Countefs of Suffex. — *' Handful of Honey. 
fucklcs, fc. prayers t^ Chrift: bleflings out of 
Deuteron : XXVIIL Athanafius Creed : Me* 
ditations at morning, and night; &c«" all ia 
metre with tunes. — ** Poor Widow's Myte, fc. 
fcven meditations: paraphrafe on the Lord*! 
Prayer, &c." dedicated to Q^ Elizabeth — 
*' Dialogue between Chrift, and a Sinner* 
Printed by Rob. Yardley, 159 1, Lond. I2ra0. 
— 1610, 24mo. To which is added at the endl» 
** A chriftian Confeffion of the Trinity, and 
other prayers," in profe: Ijut qu: whether thefe 
additions are by the fame author? ^^ Recrea^ 
tions, containing Adam's BaoiQiment : Chrift 

his 
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his crib: the loA fheepr itnd the complaint ctf 
old age," printed by R. Dcnhan^ 1588, i2mo« 

In the *• Paradifc of Dainty Dcvifca/' ad. Edit 

• 

^S^5> 4(^1 ^fc ^befe verfes of William Hunnis. 
— !• ** Our pkafures arc but vanicie$*"-r*ll. 
*^ Being afted the occafion of his white head.**. 
He here acknowledges htnoielf an old maOf 
I5y8.«— IIL *^ No pleafure without fome paio*^ 
•~IV. •• If thou defire to live in quiet refti 
give ear> and fee, but fay the beft*"— V. ** Dia- 
logue between the author^ and his eye." — VL 
" Finding no joy, he defireth death/' — VIL 
«' Hope well, and have wdl/'—VIlL •• He 
complaineth his mi(hap."^-^IX. '^ No foe t# a 
flatterer."— X. " His comparifon of love.*'-*-* 
XI. " He affureth his conftancy."-— XII. « No 
pains comparable to the attempt."-^XUI« *^ He 
repenteth his foHy.*'— XIV. ** Love requited 
by Difdaiir."--XV. Of a contented ftate."-^ 
XVI. " Of a mean ftate.*'— XVU. " Being m 
trouble."* 

An account of Lord Vaux has been given 
before. Of Francis Kynwblbursh, all I find 
is that he. and his brother Anthony, were gen- 
tlemen of EiTcx, noted poets of their time, and 
acquainted with Gafcoigne^ a celebrated poet 
hereafter mentioned.-^ 

<| Twiner's UMo^ikexn. 4iA f Wpod's Ath. I. p. 190 

Of 



Of ft* H^LLi il..Hn.L) T. Marshall, aixl 
Yloop, ] find nctthing. LofxiwiCK Loyd, 
£% w£s a peHbti Goafpicuacut m die Coiirr 
of 'Q. EBzabetk. Hb wrote ♦* The Confene 
of Time," &c* Lond. 1590, 4to* — •*• The 
Stiacagems of Jerujaletn,'' dcu LotHk }6ca, 
4ttt.*— " The PilgriiTiage of Kings and Prin^ 
tt$,'* &C.— " By Lodowick Loyd, Gentle^ 
man to (^ Elizabeth; revived by R. C, 1^. 
A. Lond. 1652% 4^0. He prefixed an EvfgWHt 
poesn to Twyne's latin verfion of Humphry 
Loffi's " Breviary of Health,'' Lond. 157^ 

About the fa^e tiaie with Kkhami Edwatit 
ftouriiked Thomas Tusser» one of our eariieifc 
didaftic poets.f' He was born of an ancient 
faoiily at RivenhaU^ in EflTcx j wa» then a fmg^ 
ing-boy m the collegiate chapel of Walling^ 
ford V whence he #ais placed under the famoan 
Jojm Redford to l»rn nEmfic^ and was after-i 
wards xemoved to Eton Sehoof; and* according 
to Warcon, from thence to Trinity College^ 
Cambridge^ but Tanner from Hatcher's MS;^ 
fayt he became a fcholar of Kittys. Coilege in 
1543. From tbe Univerftty he was called to 
Court by his patron William Lord Pflget, where 
he In^cd ten years ; nnd then difgofted wittt thn 

* Xa&iM»'^ aa4. p» 4^. t Wirtoiiy lift. ^ 29e. 
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vices and quarrels of the great, he betook him- 
feif to a country life ; and ufed a farm, firft at 
Ratwood in Suflbc, then at Ipfwich in Suffoli^, 
Fairfted in ElTex, &c. At length he returned 
tp London, whence flj^ing from the plague, he 
retired to Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
died very aged in j 580, and was buried in St. 
Mildred's church in the Poultry, London.* 
•* He was fucccffively," fays Fuller, " a ma« 
fician, fchoolmafter, ferving-man, hufbandman, 
grazier, poet, more ikilful in all than thriving 
in any profeflion. He traded at large in oxen, 
jheep, dairies, grain of all kinds to no profit. 
Whether he* bought, or fold, he loft, and when 
a Renter impoverifbed himfelf, and never in* 
riched his landlord. Yet hath he laid down 
excellent rules in his book of Hulbandry, and 
Houfwifry (fo that the obferver thereof muft 
be rich) in his own defence. He fpread his 
bread with all forts of butter, yet none would 
ftick thereon. Yet I hear no man to charge 
him with any vicious extravagancy, or vifible 
careleflhefs, imputing his ill fuccels to fome 
occult caufe in God's CounfeK Thus our £ng- 
liih Columelia might fay with the poet, 

Monitis fum minor ipfe meis, 
none being better at the theory, or worfe at the 

• WtftOD, m Cupnu— Tanner's Bibi^ 71^ 7^9. 

pra£lice 
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praAkre of hufbandry. I match him with 
Thomas Churchyard^ they being marked alike 
in their poetical parts, living at the fame time, 
and ftatur'd alike in their eltates, being low 
enough, I aiSbre you.'** 

He wrote during his rcfidcnce at Ratwood 
a work in rhyme, entitled ** Hundred Points 
of good Hulbandrie,** Lond. 1557, 4to. which 
he afterwards enlarged to " Five hundred Point$ 
of good Hufbandrie,*' Lond. 1586, 4to. To 
which is added in rhyme "The Author's Life.** 
It muft be acknowledged that this old Englilh 
Georgic has much more of the fimplicity of 
Hefiod, than of the elegance of Virgil: and a 
modern reader would fufpedb that many of its 
falutary maxims, decorated the margins, and 
illuftrated the calendars of an ancient almanac. 
It is without invocations, digref&ons, and de- 
fcripttons: no pleafing pictures of rural ima- 
gery are drawn from meadows covert with 
docks, and fields waving with corn, nor are 
Pan and Ceres once named. Yet it is valuable 
as a genuine pifture of the Agriculture, the ru- 
ral arts and the domeftic oeconomy and cuftoms 
of our induftrious anceftors.f 

« Fuller's Wortbie*, Eflex, p. 334, f Warton, nt fupra, p 304. 
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GEORGE GA5COIGNE, 



*• George G^icoign^ one of the fmaller poett 
^ of QuecA Elizabeth's days, wJioie poetical 
** works neireTthedefs have been ttiougbc wof* 
^ thy to be quotod ajjaoag the dbrief of tbac 
^ time; ius Siip|)ofes, a CoiDody «, Glaft of 
'*^ GoverQiDeiUy a TragM:oroedy ; Jocafta, a 
** Tragedy^ are particudarly irememlTr^d." 

GsoiK^s Gamoighb was i^orn in Eflcx^ 
lutd his education in barb the Unii%Truies» 
bat chiefly at Caisvb ridge ^ wireace he removed 
to Gray^s Inn to pivitue (be Law» but like 
other poets, found bis abilities too volatile far 
|hax duU iiiudy. He therefore itxaArelled, wenc 
ao various ctries in 'HolIaa4* and l^ecaatie a fol* 
dier of notCi Tam Marti quaai Mercurio, ac« 
o6Tding to the motto ht affiimod. Hence be 
vifited the French Court, and fell in love •with 
a Scotch Lady. But beit^ at Jengtli weary of 
rambling, he returned to England, and again 
fixing Jxis reildence^t Gray Is Xno, was in high 
efteem amongft the wits of the age, for his ta- 
lents in amatory poetry, and his fkill in dra^ 

tnatic 
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inatic compofitimw. Afterwards he retired to 
his patrimony at Waithamftow in thp Foreft^ 
Avhere after having wriccen a variety of poems, 
he diicd a middle-aged man in 1577, or 1578.* 
I (hall tranfcribe the lift of them by Tanner. 
— ** The Grief of Joy : being .certain elegies^ 
"wherein the doubtful delights of man's life are 
difpUyed.'* .MS. — ^** 100 Flowers from Euri- 
pides, Ovid, Petrarch/' &c,— *« The deleda- 
ble hidory of fundry adventures pafied by Dan, 
Barthclmcw of Bath."— <« The Reportcr/'-r- 
" The Fruits of War."—** Hearbs. In this, 
dividon are contaiaed, the comedy called Sup- 
fofes : the tragedy, called Jocafta : the fruit (^ 
reconciliation : the force of true friendihip : the 
force of love in ftrangers: the praife of browa 
beauty: the partrydge and the merlyn: the 
vertue of ver : the complaint «f a dame in ab<. 
fence : the . praife of a Counceis { the affedioa 
of a lover : the complaint of a datne fuipeded^ 
a riddle: the fhield of love: the glois upon 
*' Dominus iis opus habet." Gafcoigne's coun* 
fel to Dive: Gafco^ne's Coonfel to Wythipel: 
Gafcoignc's Woodmanihip: Gafcoigne's Gar* 
d^fnings : Gafcoigne's joarncy to Holland."-^ 
*' Weeds.''—'' The Devifcs.**~« The Steel 



* Wdod's Aih. I. p. 189— Percy's BaUadS; II. p; 138— Headley's 
SelQ^ Poetry, LV,— Xai»w!«?BiW. 3x0. 
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Gkfs/* a fatire, 1576, 410. dedicated to Lor4 
Grey de Wilton: to this is perfixed the Au^, 
thor's portrait. (Amongft the commendatory 
verfes is a copy figncd Walter Rawlcy of the 
Middle Temple.*) '^ The complaint of Phi- 
lomene^*^ Lond. 1576, 4to. to Lord Gray. — - 
•• Difcourfe of the Evils of Mr. John Freeman,** 
partly in profe. — " The Glafs of Government," 
a tragi-comedy, partly in profe, 1575, 4to. — 
*• Princely pleafures at Kenilworch Caftle," 
1575. — ^^ Certain inftrudions concerning the 
making of Englifh rhyme/* in profe. He 
tranflated from Italian into Engli(h» '" The 
Suppofcs,'* a comedy of Ariofto, 1566. — 
*• The pleafant Comedy of Ferdinando Jcro- 
oimi, and Leondra de Valefco, by Bartello/' 
1566. — " The tragedy of Euripides called Jo- 
cafta/' from the Greek into Engliih, with the 
aSlftance of Francis Kynwelmerfb, of Gi-ay's 
Inn, 1566. He has a pocni prefixed to ^^ The 
noble Art of Venery and Hunting/* which is 
publiihed with Turbcrville's book of Falcon* 
ry. All the above poems are collefted into 
two volumes quarto> of which the firll was 
publifhed at London in 1577: the other in 
J 587. One George Whetfione has publifiied 
•' the well-employed life, and Godly end of 

« Wood's AUj. I. p. 190. 

Geo- 
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* Geo. Gafcoigne, Efq. who. died at Stamford in 
Lincolnfliiie, 7 OcV. 1577, Q^* whether the 

. fame ?*^ 

Dr. Percy mentions his work entitled " A 
Hundredth fundrie Flowres, bounde up in one 
fmall pofie/* L'ond. by Richard Smith about 
1572, or 1573, from which he has printed the 
elegant lines containing his ** Praife of the fair 
Bridges/* daughter of Edmund Bridges, 2d 
Lord Chandos, and 2d wife of William Sandes, 
4th Lord Sandes of the Vine, in HampQiire — 
Anld another work entitled " The Pofies of 
.George Gafcoigne, Efq. correded, pcrfefted, 
and augmented by the author,'* ^^575* 

Hcadley pronounces Gafcoigne to be fmooth, 
fentimental, and harmonious: and Warton fays 
** he has mucfi exceeded all the poets of his age 
in fmoothnefs and harmony of verfification/'-J- 
From what I have fccn of his works, his fancy 
feems to have been fparkling add elegant, and 
he alv^ays writes with the powers of a poet, 
Warton obfervcs that Sackville's tragedy of 
Gorboduc, the firfl: regular drama in our lan- 
guage, direfted the attention of our more learn- 
ed poetical writers to the ftudy of the old claf- 
fical plays, and produced vernacular verfions of 



 See alfo Biogr. Dram. I. p. 183. f Obferv. on the Fairy Queen, 
II, p.iCS. 
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Jocafta^ and the tqn tragedies of Seneca.* The 
Jocafla is partly a paraphrafe^ and partly an 
abridgment of the Greek Tragedy. There are 
many omrffions, Retrenchments ai^d tranfpoH- 
Uo^U Some of the odes are negle£ied, and 
others fubftituted • in their places. In the ad* 
drefs to Mars> GafcQigne has introduced an 
original ode^ by no means deftitute c^ pathoa 
and imagination.^ In the ode to Concor^ 
Cranflated by Kynwelmerfh, there is great cle^ 
gance of expre0ion» and verfiQcation.^ 



THOMASNEWTON. 



^ Thomas Newton, the Author of three 
** Tragedies 5 Thebais, the firft and fecond 
** parts of Tamerlane, the great Scythian Em- 
^* perour." 

He was the eldeft foh of Edward Newton of 
Butley in the parifh of Prefbury in Chefliire 
(defcended originally from the Newtons of 
Newton) by Alice his wife. He was born in 
that county, educated in grammar under John 
Brownfwer^ at Macclesfield, and fent very 

• HiA. of Poetry, III. p. 372. t Ibid. p. 373. { Ibid. p. 374, 
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young to Oxford, whence he removed to Cam- 
bridge, and fettled at Queen's College, where 
he became fo eminent for his latin poetry, that 
he was regarded by fcholars as one of the belt 
poets in that language. Afterwards taking Ox« 
ford in his way he returned to his own county, 
taught fchool at Macclesfield, praAifed phyfic, 
and was patronized by Robert Devereux, Earl 
of Eflcx. At length he obtained a benefice at 
Jlford in EITex, taught fchool there, and there 
continued till his death, in May 1607. 

He wrote I. A notable Hiftory: of the Sa» 
racens, &c. drawn out of Aug., Curio, in 
three books, Lond. 1575, 4ta — II. A Sum- 
mary, or brief Chronicle of the Saracens and 
Turks, continued from the birth of Mahomet, 
to an. 1575, qu. printed with the fornoen-^ 
III. Approved Medicines and cordial Precepts, 
with the nature and fymptom&> &c« Lond. 
1580, 8°' — IV. Illuftrium aliquot Anglorum 
encomia, Lohd. 1589, 4to. at the end of L0- 
land's Encomia,— V. Atropoion Delion : or the 
Death of Delia, with the teairs of her Funeral. 
A poetical excufive difcourfe of our late Eliza- 
beth, Lond. 1603, 4to. — Vh A pleafant new 
Hiftory : or a fragrant Pofie made of thr<:« 
Flowers, Rofa, Rofalynd, and Rofemary, Lond. 
1604', He alfo viewed andxorrcdlcd Embryon 
relimatuni, written by John Stambridge, But 

H2 he 
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he was riot the author, of the two parts of Ta- 
mcrlanc, the great Scythian Emperor, which, 
were written by Marlow. — VIL He tranflatcd 
from Latin into Englifh — I. A diredion for 
the Health of MagKlrates and Students, Lond. 
iST^'i i2mo. Written by GuL Gratarolus.— il. 
Commentary on the two Epiftles General of 
St. Simon and St. Jude, Lond. 158 1, 4to, — 
III. Touchftone of Complexions, Lond. 1581, 
S*'- from Lcvinus Lemnius. — IV. The third 
Tragedy of L. An. Seneca, entitled Tbebais, 
Lond. 1581, 4to. in old verfe, and printed in 
an Englifh charadtep; this was publilhed by 
him together with a tranflation of the other 
nine tragedies, viz. the fourth, feventh, eighth, 
and tenth by John Studley 5 the fifth by Alex-. 
ander Nevyle; the ninth by Thomas Nucej 
and the other three by Jafper Heywood.* 

JdHN Studley was educated at Weftminftfer 
School, and thence cleftcd Scholar of Trinity 
College, Canribridge. He is faid by Chetwood 
to have been killed in Flanders in 1587, at the 
fiege of Breda, where he bad a command under 
Prince Maurice.-f The Agamemnon was firil 
publifhed feparately in 1566, and dedicated to 
Cecil, j: He wrote a latin poem in 20 diftichs 



« Wood's Ath. I. p. 337, 338, 339. f Biog. Dram. I, p. 437, 43S. 
} Warton, p. 383. 

on 
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on the death of Nicholas Carr.* And tranf- 
lated Bale's Ads of the Popes, 1574, in which 
Warton thinks he mifapplicd his talents, which 
were qualified, for better ftudies, 

Alexander Nevyle was a native of Kent, 
but a branch of the noble family of Nevyle; 
born in 1544., He took the degree of Matter 
of Arts, with Robert Earl of Eflex, 6 July, 
1581, at Cambridge. He was one of the 
. learned men whom ArchbiPnop Parker retained 
in his family, and was his Secretary at his death 
in 1575. He wrote a latin narrative of the 
Norfolk infurredion under Ketc, dedicated to 
Archbilhop Parker, 1575, 4to. To this he 
added a latin account of Norwich, ,accom- 
panted by an engraved map of the Saxons dnd 
Britifli Kings. He publilhed the Cambridge 
v^rfcs on the death of Sir Philip Sydney, 1587. 
He projeAed a tranflation of Livy, 1577, but 
never completed it. He died 4 Oft. 1614, and 
was buried in the Cathedral at Canterbury, in 
Br^nchley's chapel, where there remained a 
beautiful monument for him and his brother 
Dean Nevyle, which I have often feen with 
delight — till in 1787, when the Cathedral was 
new paved, the Dean and Chapter, under pre- 
tence of removing this deformity, left it to the 

• Tanner's Bibl. p. 697. 
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cardcflnefs or barbarity of the workmen, by . 
whom, in removing, it has been mutilated and 
tlmoft deftroyed. How they can jullify, not 
only this deficiency of tafte, but legal injury^ 
I am at a lofs to guef<3» Ceruin I am that if 
there were any. defcendants of this illuilrious 
family, they might have an adion againil the 
Chapter, and I truft a well informed Jury 
wbuid give exemplary damages. 

Thomas Nuce was a fellow of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, in 1562; and afterwards 
Reftor of Beccles^ Wcfton, &c. and Vicar of 
Gayfley, in Suffolk; and in 1586, Prebendary 
of the church of Ely.* Nucc*s verfion is for 
the moil part, executed in the heroic rhyming 
couplet. AH the reft of the tranflators have 
ufed, except in the chorus, the Alexandrine 
me^fure, in which Sternhold and Hopkins ren^ 
dered the pfalms, perhaps the moft unsuitable 
f pecies of verfification that could have beea ap« 
plied to this purpofe. Nuce's Odavia was fi:rlt 
printed in 1566. He has two very long copies 
of verfes, one in Englifh and the other ill 
Latin, prefixed to the firft edition of Scudky's 
Agamemnon, m 1566.+ Ob. 1617 at Ely. 

Jasper Heywood^ was fon of Joha Hey- 
"woodf the Epigrammatifty already j»etitid»ed» 

* Tanncr*s BiW. p. 554. f Wirton, p. 384.- 

born • 



born in l^ondoti, fent to the Univcrfity df O*- 
£ord aPt abbut 11 years of age, in 1547/ took a 
*jdegree'in Arts, 1553; and was iinmediately 
cieftcd Probationer-Pcllow of Merc6n College,' 
where he remained five years, carrying away 
tke palch in all difputations at hom^, and in 
the public fchools, till the wUdncfs of IvimfelF, 
and his brcfther Eiiis Heywood, which gave 
▼eiy fevere grief to their father, had drawn him 
IDCO the guiit of feveral noifdemeanors^ f^ich a) 
Jtndered k prudent for him to refigft Ms feU, 
fowfliip CO prevent cxpulfion, on 4 Apr. 1558. 
In June following he took the degree of A. M, 
and in Nov. was ekded Fellow of All-Souls, 
where, after a flrort refidence he left, firil tht 
Univerfity^ and then England, and entered 
himfelf into the Society of Jefutcs. But 1)e. 
iotc he left it, he wrote and tranflated feveral 
diings: viz. — I. Various Poelns and Devifes-— 
fome of which are printed in ** The Pdradife of 
Dainty Devifes."— II. The Tragedies of Thy- 
eftes, Hercules Furens, and Troasi from Se- 
neca, as abovementioned. In 1562,- he was at 
Rome^ where after he had Ipent two years in 
the ftudy of Divinity am^ng the Jel^ts^ he 
was fcnt to pilling in Switzerland^ where he 
e<lindflued i^ut fevenreeti years in explaining 
and difcuffing controverted queftions amongfl: 
thofe bt called heretics, in whicli time he was 

H 4 promoted 
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promoted to the degree of Do£tor of Divinityy 
and of the four Vows. At length Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. calling him away in 1581, he fent 
him with others the fame year into the. million 
of England, and the rather, bccaufe the Bre- 
thren there told his Holinefs, that the Harvcft 
was great, and the Labourers few. When fettled 
in the Metropolis of his own Country, as Chief 
or Provincial of the Jefuics in England, it was 
remarked by all that knew him, that he kept 
many men, horfes, and coaches, and that his 
port and carriage were more like a Baron than 
aPrieft. 

In 1584 being ordered to France upon fome 
bufinefs relating to the order, he was, when 
about to land in Normandy, driven back by 
contrary winds on the Engli(h (hore, where he 
was taken and examined, and again iliipped off, 
and fet on fliore in France. He now retired to 
Naples, where he becamjc known to that zea- 
lous Roman Catholic John Pitts. He died at 
Naples, 9 Jan. 1598.* Warton fays, he ex- 
ercifed the office of Chriftmas- Prince, or Lord 
of Mifrule, to his own College (Merton) : and 
fcems to have given ofFerice, by fufFering the 
• levities and jocularities of that, character to mix 
with his life and general conyerfation. He is 



# Wood's Ath« I. p. ^90-^Ciber's LivQSj I. p. ip6— Biogr. Dram. 
I. p. 216— Taoner's Bibl, 401. 
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faid to have been an accurate cricic in the He- 
brew language.* 

Thomas Newton, in the general character 
of an author, was a voluminous and laborious 
writer. From a long and habitual courfe jof 
(ludious and induftrious purfuits he had ac- 
quired a confiderable fortune, a portion of 
which he left in charitable legacics.-f ' 

It will neceflary for the fake of conneftion 
to mention here the other principal tranilators 
from the Greek and Latin Claflics. Thomas 
Phaer, the Tranflator of Virgil, has been al- 
ready recorded. 

. Richard (whom Warton calls Robert) 
Stanyhurst, fon of James Stanyhurfl:, Efq. 
was born in Dublin^ of which city his father 
was then Recorder, and educated in Grammar 
learning under Peter Whyte, became a Com- 
moner of- Uniyerlity College in Oxford, in 
1563, where improving his natural abilities, [he 
wrote commentaries on Porphry at two years 
{landing, being, then aged only eighteen, which 
excited the admiration of learned mtn. After he 
had tdken one. degree in Arts, he left the Col- 
lege, reurfd , to London, became fir ft a Student 
in F^rnival*s Inn and afterwards in Lincoln's 
Inn^ where ^ter fpending fome ti^ie in the 



1 

9 Wood*$ Ath. I. p. 191, f lt>i<j!. p. 393. 
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ftudy of the Common Ltw^ he returned to his 
native Country. Here having married, and 
changing his opinions in religidn, be vrent 
abroad; and in the Low Countries^ France 
and other nations, became famous for his )eanv> 
ing and wellknown to Prkices, metre ^fpecialljr 
the Archduke of Auftria^ who made him ihis 
chaplain, and allowed him a plehitifQi falary^ 
His wife was now dead. He was reckoned by 
many, efpecially thofe of his own perfuafion, 
an excellent Theologift, Grecian, Philofopher, 
Hiftorian and Orator. Camden calls him 
** Eruditifllmus ille nobilis Rich. Stanlhurftus \ 
and others of his time fay, that he was fo flare 
a poet, that he and Gabriel Harvey, were the 
beft for Iambics in their age.^ He left manf 
theological, philofophical, and hiftorical books. 
His Latin ^^ Defcriptio Hibernias,** tranflated 
into English, appears in the firft volume ci 
Holinfhed's Chronicles, printed in ts^i* Hi^ 
father die^ at Dublin, 15 Dec. 1573* ^^ ^^^* 
felf at Bruilels in 1618. His filler Margaret was 
mother to the famous Dr. James Uflier, Pri- 
mate of Ireland. He tranflated into Englifii 
hexameters, the four firft: books of the Eneid, 
Lond, 1583, 8**- — In his choice of his metre, 
ht is more uhfortunate than his predeceflbrs, 

' » Wood's Ath. I. p. 442. 

and 
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and in other refpe&s fucceedcd worfe.* 'His 
book is dedicated to his brother Peter Plunkec^ 
the learned Baron of Dunfany. At the end of 
his Virgil, are certain pfalms of David ttmC* 
lated into Englifli without rhyme; and at th^ 
^nd of thefe, Poetical Conceits^ in Latin and 

Englilht 

Abraham Fli^mino was, as well as his bro^ 

ther Samuel, a native of London. He was 

much employed in correcting, augmenting, and 

editing the fecond imprefEon of Holinlhed*s 

Chronicle, Lond« 1585^ fol» whkh be enrtch*^ 

ed with very full iodexeS^J In. 1575 he pub^ 

lifhed a vcrfion of the Bocolics of Vergil, wkh 

notes, and a dedication to Peter Ofborne, Efq. 

His plan was to give a. pkin and literal tranfla- 

tion, vcrfe for.verfe^ In 1589, he publiftied a 

new verfion both of the Bucolics, and Geor- 

gics, with notes, which he dedicated to John 

Whitgift, Archbifliop of Canterbury. This is 

in regular Alexandrine verfe, without rhynie.^ 

For the titles of his other numerous works, tUa 

reader may confu-lt Tanner's Bibliotheca% Sir 

William Cordall, the Queen's SoUicitor Gen^ 

ral, was his chief patroiu 

William Webm^ vhp is ftykd a Graduate^ 

* Warton, p, 399. f Wood, ut fupra. J Tanner's Bibl. 287, 
 i88. § Warton, p, 401, 4QZ, 403, 

*  

_ tranflatcd 
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cranQated the Georgics into Englilh verfe, as 
he himfclf informs us in* the ** Difcourfc of, 
Englifh Poetri^,** printed in 1^586. And in the 
fanie difcourfe, which was written in defence of 
the new fafliion of Englilh hexameters, he has 
given us his own verfion of two of Virgil's Bu- 
colics^ in that imprafticable mode of verfifi-f 
cation. *• I muft not forget/* Warton adds, 
•• that the fame Webb ranks Abraham Flem- 
ing, as a tranflator, after Barnabie Googe, the 
tranflator of Palingenius's Zodiack, not with- 
out a compliment to the poetry and learning of 
his brother Samuel, whofe excellent inventions, 
he adds, had not yet been made public/'^^ 



ABRAHAM FRAUNCE. 



•* Abraham France, a verfifier in Queen Eli- 
*• zabeth*s time, who imitating Latin meafure 
** in Englifh verfe, wrote his Iviechurch, and 
." fome other things in Hexameter ; fome alfo 
in Hexameter and Pentameter, nor was he 
altogether Angular in this way of writing; 
^[ for Sir Philip Sidney in the paftoral inter- 



* WartoOi p. 405. 

ludes 
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<^ ludes of his Arcadia, ufcs not only thefe^ 
" but all other forts of Latin meafurc. in 
*' which no wonder be is followed by fo few, 

(ince they neither become the Englifb, nor 

any other modern language/' 

According. to Oldys's MSS, he was bred at 
the expence of Sir Philip Sydney at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he took the de-^ 
gree of A. M. and afterwards went to Gray's 
Inn, where he remained till he was called to 
the Bar of the Court of the Marches in Wales. 
In Augufl: 1590, he was recommended by 
Henry Earl of Pembroke to Lord Treafurer 
Burleighy as a man in every refpe(^ fu0icient 
for the place of her Majefty's Solicitor in that 
Court. What became of him afterwards does 
not appear.* He wrote " The Lamentations of 
Amintas for the death of Phillis, in Englifli 
hexameters," Lond.. 1587, 4to. ** The Coun- 
tefs of Pembroke's Ivy-church and Emanuel : 
both in Englilh hexameters," Lond. 159 19 
4to.f In this is included a tranilation of 
Taffo's Aminta.;]: At the end of the Ivy- 
church is alfo a tranflation of Virgil's Alexis 
into Englilh hexameters, verfe for verfe, which 
he calls, '< The Lamentations of Corydon for 



 Biogr. Dram. I. p. 174. f Tanner's Bibl. p. 297 { Biogr. Dram. 
. ut fupra. 

the 
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the Love of Alexis.'' It muft be owned, that 
the felefiion of this particular eclogue, from 
ail the ten, for an Engli(h rerfion, ts famewhat 
extraordinary «^ Frasmcz alfo tranflated intb 
Englidi hexameters the beginning of Heliodoo 
rus's Ethiopics, Lond* 1591, 8°* Frauncc; 
is alfo the writer of a book, with the afie6bed, 
«n$l unmeaning title of ^ The Arcadian Rhe« 
toricke, or the Precepies of Rhetortcke made 
^bin by: examples, Greeke, Latyne, Engliflie, 
Italyan, and Spaniihe." Ic was printed in 
1588; and is valuable for its Englifli exam^ 
ples.f 

It will be fuffictent barely to mention here 
Spencer's Culex, which is a vague and arbi- 
trary paraphrafe of a poem^ not properly be* 
longing to Virgil.-f* 

Arthur. Golding was of a gentleman's fa- 
mily, a native of London, and lived with Se- 
cretary Cecil at his houfe in the Strand, in 
1563*, and in the parifli of All Saints, London 
wall, 1577. Amongft his patrons, as we may 
co}le<^ from his dedications, were, Sir Walter 
Mildmay, William Lord Cobham, Henry Earl 
of Huntingdon, Lord Leicefter, Sir Chrifto- 
pher Hatton, Lord Oxford, and Robert £arl 
of, EiTeXt He was connected with Sir Philip 

 Walton, ut fupra* f Ibid. p. 406. 

Sydney : 
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Sydney: for he fiaifhed an Englifh tranOation 
of Philip Mornay's Treatifc in Frertch, on the 
Truth of Chriftianity, which had been bcgirq 
by Sydney, and was publiihed in 1587* He 
enlarged our knowledge of the treafures of anu- 
tiquity by publilhing Englifh tranflations of 
Juftin*sHiftory in 1564} of Casfar's Commen- 
taries in 1565, r£mo«(a tcanflation <as far as the 
middle of the fifth book by John Brend, had 
been put into bis hands; he therefore began at 
that place, but afterwards, for uniformity, rew 
tranflated the whole himfelf :) of Seneca's Bc¥ 
nefits in 1577 > ^^ of the Geography of Fomr' 
ponius Mela, and the Polyhiftory of Solinusi - 
^^ 1587, 1590, He has left verfions of many 
modem Latin writers, which then had their ufe, 
and fuiced the condition and opinions of the 
times; and which are* now forgotten by the in- 
trodufkion of better books, and the general 
change of the fyftcm of knowledge. Wartoa 
thinks his only original work is an account of 
an Earthquake in 1580. Of his original poe^ 
try, nothing more appears than an encomia^ic 
copy of -verfes prefixed to Baret's Alvearie in 
1580. It may be regretted that he gave fo 
much of his time to tranflation. 

He tranflated the four firil books' of Oytd's 
Metamorphofis, in 1565, and in 1575 printed 
the whole XV books. It is dedicated to Ro- 
bert 
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bcrt Earl of Leicefter. His ftyle is poetical 
and fpirited, and his verfification clear: his 
manner ornamental and difFufc; yet with a 
fufficient obfervance of the original. On the 
ivhole, Warcon thinks him a better poet and 
better tranflator than Phayer.* 

It appears from Coxeter's notes, that The 
** Fafti** were tranflated into Englifli vcrfe, be- 
fore 1570. ^ 

Thomas Peend, or De La Peend, tranf- 
lated into Englifh, the fable of Salmacis from 
the fourth book of the Metamorphofis, Lond. 
1565, 8*^- It is dedicated to Nicholas St. Le- 
ger, Efq. from the writer's ftudy in Serjeant's 
Inn in Chancery Lane.-f- 

The fable of Narciflus was tranflated in 1560 
by T: H. 

Thomas Underdowne, fon of Stephen, a 
native of Oxford^ tranflated Ovid's Ibis, and 
illuftrated it with notes, Lond. 1569, 1577, 8^* 
with a dedication to Thomas Sackville, Lord 
Buckhurfl:. He opened a new field of Ro- 
mance, which feems partly to have fuggefted 
Sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia, by iranflating 
into Englifli profe the ten books of Heliodo-- 
xus's Ethiopic Hiftory, Lond. and 1577, 4to. 
This book, the beginning of which was after- 

» Warton, IIL p. 41a f Warton, ut fup. p. 416— Tanner's BibJ. p. 587. , 

wards 
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wards verfified by Abraham Fraunce in 1591, 
• is dedicated to Edward, Earl of Oxford, He 
alfo publifhcd " An excellent Hiftory of The- 
fcus and Ariadne/' Lond. 1566, 12010.* 



CHRISTOPHER MARLOW. 



«» -^ 



cc 



Chriftopher Marlow, a kind of a fecond 
** Shakefphear (whofe contetnporary he was) 
" not only becaufe" like him he rofe from an 
" .aftor to be a maker of plays, though infe- 
** rior both in fame, and merit; but alfo be- 
** caufe in his begun poem of Hero and Lean- 
•* der, he feems to have a refemblance of that 
•• clean, and unfophifticated Wit, which is na- 
" turaJ to that incomparable poet; this poem 
" being left unfiniflied by Marlow, who in 
^* fome riotous fray came to an untimely and 
** violent end, was thought worthy of the 
V finiftiing hand of Chapman; in the perfor- 
*' mance whereof neverthelefs he fell Ihort of 
" the fpirit and invention with which it was 
•' begun. Of all that he hath written to the 

« Warton, p. 4197 4zo— Tanner, p'. 741— Weed's Ath. I. p. 187. 

.1 "ftage 
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*^ ftage his Dr. Fauftus hath made the greateft 
** noife with its Devils, and Aich like tragical 
^' fporti nor are his other two tragedies to be 
^* foi^otten; namely, his Edward the Second 
*^ and MaiTacre at Paris, befides his Jew of 
^* Malta, a tragi-comedy, and his tragedy of 
V Dido, in which he was joined with Nalh.'* 

Christopher Marlow was educated at 
Cambridge, and afterwards became a player, 
cotemporary with Shakefpeare, and one of the 
moft diftinguifiied tragic poets of his age.* In 
1587 he tranQated Coluthus's Rape of Helen 
into Englifh rhyme.f He alfo tranflated the 
Elegies of Ovid, which book was ordered to 
be burnt at Stationer's Hall, 1599, by com- 
mand of the ArchbiOiop of Canterbury, and 
the ]^i(hop of London. j; Before 1598, ap- 
pearM Marlowe's tranflation of *^ The Loves 
of Hero and Leander," the elegant prolufion 
of an unknown fophift of Alexandria, but 
commonly afcribed to the ancient Mufasus. It 
was left; unfiniihed by Marlow's death; but 
what was called a fecond part, which is no- 
thing more than a continuation from the Ita- 
lian, appeared by one Henry Petovtre, in 1398. 
Another edition was publifbed, with the firft 
book of, Lucan, tranflated alfo by Marlow^ 

# Wartoni III. p. 433. f Ibid. J^IbM. p. 420. 

and 
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and in blank vcrfe, in 1600. At length George 
Chapman^ the tranflator of Homer, completed, 
but with a ftriking inequality, Marlow's un«* 
finifhed verlion, and printed it at London ia 
quarto, 1606* His plays were — L Taaierlano^ 
the great Scythian Emperor, .2 parts, afcribed 
by Philips crroneoufly to Newton (fee p. 98.) 
—11. The rich Jew of Maltha.— 111. The tra- 
gical Hiilory of the Life and Death of Dr. 
John Fauftus. — IV. Luft's Dominion 5 pub- 
liihed at London in i66t in 8^* by Francis 
Kirkman, jun. a bookfeller and great trader 
in plays; from which was ftolen the greater 
part of Aphra Behn's Abdelazer, or theMore's 
Revenge, Lond. 1677. — V, The tragedy of 
King Edward IL — V'l. The tragedy of Dicjo, 
Queen of Carthage^ of which he was aSifted 
in the compqCtion by Thomas Nalh, who pub# 
liflied it in 1594** 

He was a man of licentious manners and free 
opinions, which were probably much exaggff^ 
rated by the feverity of the Puritans. He died 
before 1593 of a wound which he fuffered in t 
a fray at a brothel, from his own fword being 
forced upon him.-[- 

His tragedies, fays Warton, manifeft traces 

 Wood*s Ath. I. p. 338— Tann. Bib, p. 5x1— Wart, III. p. 434, 
435. t lt>id, 
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of a juft dramatic conception, but they abound 
with tedious and uninterefting fcenes, or with 
fuch extravagances as proceeded from a want 
of judgment, and thofe barbarous ideas of the 
times, over which it was the peculiar gift of 
Shakefpearc's genius alone to triumph and pre- 
dominate. Although Jonfon mentions Mar- 
low's " Mighty Mufe," yet the higheft tefti- 
mony Marlow has received is from his cotem- 
porary Drayton.* 

But one of his poems has retained a juft po- 
pularity to the prefent day, by whicli his ge- 
nius may be eftimated. This is The Paffionate 
Shepherd to his Love, beginning ** Come live 
with me, and be my love," to which Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh wrote a reply. 

On Philips's charaftcr of Marlow, Warton 
remarks, that the Theatrum Poetarum *' is a 
work which difcovers many touches of Mil- 
ton's hand ;" and after citing this charader, he 
adds, *^ criticifms of this kind were not com- 
mon, after the national tafte had been juft cor- 
rupted by the falfe and capricious refinements 
of the court of Charles the fccond."f 



• In this Elegy *' To this dearly beloved friend Henry Reynolds, of 
Poets and Pocfie."— Wart, ibid, f P. 440. 
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GEORGE TURBERVILLE 



Is merely named by Philips amongft feveral 

mother poets of Elizabeth's reign.* He was a. 
younger fon of Nicholas Turberville of Whit- 
church in Dorfctfliire, fon of Henry Turbcr- 

. ville of the fame place, who was the fifth fon 
of John Turberville of Bere-Regis, a very, an- 

, cient and refpeftable family. He was born at 

, Whitchurch, educated at Wickham's fchoof 
at Winchefter, became perpetual Fellow of 
Whitchurch 1561, left it before he was gra- 
duated the year following, and went to one of 

.the Inns of Court, ^ where he was much ad- 
mired for his poetical talents. Afterwards his 
ready command of his pen obtained him the 
reputation of a man of buHnefs, and he was ap- 
pointed Secretary' to Thomas Randolph, Efq. 

. on his cmbaffy to the Emperor of Ruffia. On 
his arrival in that country, he employed his 

. leifure hours in writing ^' Poems defcribing the 
places and manners of the country and people 

« • 

* In Che Modern PoetS; p. i96» 
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of Ruffia,** 1568. Written to Edw. Dancic; 
£dm« Spenfert &c. at London. See in the. 
Voyages of R. Hakeluyt, printed 1598, vol. 
I* P* 384, 385, &c. After his return be was 
efteemed a very accomplifhed gentleman^ and 
his company ^as much fought by all ingenious 
men, efpecially after he publifhed his *^ Epi^ 
taphs. Epigrams, Songs, and Sonnets, Lond. 
1570, 8°- forae, if not moft of which, were 
publilhed a little before that time. This book 
icems to be the fame, which was printed with 
additions, under his name, in fi^- ^587, with 
the title of " Tragical Talcs,* Epitaphs and 
Sonnets," &c. He alfo tranflated into Englifli, 
The Eclogues of John Bapt. Fiera Mantuan, 
Lond. 1594, which eclogues Turbcrville turn- 
ed into English verfe, and added an argument 
to every eclogue. About the fame time he 
tranflated into Englifli verfe, The heroical Epif» 
ties of the learned Poet, Pub. Ovid. Nafo, 
with Aulus Sabinus's anfwers to certain of the 
farae,-^ 156^, followed by two editions, in 
1569, and 1600 J It is dedicated to Thomas 
Howard, Vifcount Bindon. Six of the epiftlcs 
are rendered in blank verfe; the rcfl: in. four- 
lined ftanzas. The printer is John Charle- 

 In profe, felcfted from various Italian Novelifts, Wart III. 
p. 475. t WooU!$ Ath. I. p, 275. J Wart. III." p. 4^0' 

' wood, 
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wood, who appears to have been printer to the 
family of Howard, and was probably retained 
as a domeftic for that liberal purpofe in Arun- 
del-Houfe, the feat of elegance and literature 
till Cromwell's ufurpatioh. Turberville was a 
polite fcholar, and fome of the pafTages are not 
unhappily turned.* -|- 

Hc was living in great efteem in 1594, but 
it is not known when he died. He was a (kil- 
ful ndafter of the modern languages. 

There were two other George Turbervilles 
living in this reign, both natives of Dorfet-* 
fhirc, of whom on^ was a Commoner of Glou- 
cefter-Hall, 158 1, at the age of 18, and the 
other a Student of Magdalen Halt, 15959 aged 
17, But which of the three was the author of 
the following books Wood could not tell. — I. 
Eflays politic and moral, 1608, 8<^* — ^IL The 
JSook of Falconrye or Hawking, heretofore 
publiihed by G. Turberville, Gent, and now 
newly revived, corredled, and augmented by 
atiocher hand, Lond. 161 1. qu, adorn'd with 
various cuts. With this book is printed and 
bound The Noble Art of Venery or Hunting, 
&c. tranflated and collected out of the bett ap- 

 Wart. ni. p. 421. f Thomas Harrey, G«ot. aftcxwardt trant 
lated the Eclogues, and borrowed without ackoowlatlgment from 
Turberville. Qu. Whether the fame, who was iirft Mafier of Kio«- 
ton School; Herefordfliirei founded 1610? Wood «t fupra. 

1 4 proved 
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proved authors, which have writ any thing 
concerning the fame, &c. Lond. 1611, qu. 
There arc prefixed fpme commendatory verfes 
by George Gafcoignc.* 

Thomas Churchyard, of whom an account 
has already been given, tranflated the three firfl: 
books of Ovid*s Triftia, which he dedicated to 
Sir Chriftopher Hatton, and printed at Lond. 

in i58o.t 

Among Coxeter's papers is the ballet of .He- 
len's Epiftle to Paris, from Ovid, in 1570, by 
B. G. whom Warton gueffes to be Bernard 
Gardiner. J 

It is extraordinary that Horace's Odes fhould 
not have been tranflated at this period. In 
1566 Thomas Drant publiflied what he cal- 
led *' A Medicinable Morall, that is, the two 
bookes of Horace his faryres englifhed, accord- 
ing to the prefcription of St. Hierome," &c, 
Lond; for Thomas Marfhe, 1566. In the fol- 
lowing year appeared " Horace his Arte of 
Poctrie, Fifties, and Satyrs englifhed, and to 
the Earle of Ormounteby Thomas Drant ad- 
dreffed, imprinted at Lond. in Fletcftrete near 
to S. Dunftoncs churche, by Thomas Marftie, 



* Thefe fecm almoft to afcertain it to have been written by the 
flrft of the three. The book is not uncommon, tho' Wood fays h« 
had not feen it It has often fallen in my way. 

f Wart. p. 4ZZ. J Ibid. p. 423. 
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1567.** This vcrfion is very paraphraftic, and 
fometimes parodical.* Drant undercook this 
vcrfion in the charadcr of a grave divine, and 
as a teacher of morality. He was educated at 
St» John's College in Cambridge, where he 
was graduated in Theology in 1569. The 
faoie year he was admitted to the prebend of 
Firles in the Cathedral of Chichefter on 27 
June, and on-2 July to that of Chamberlayn- 
wood in St. Paul's, and 9 March following he 
,wa« inftalled Archdeacon of Lewes.^ He feems 
to have been chaplain to Grindali, Archbilhop 
of York. He was a tolerable latin Poet. He 
tranflated the Ecclefiaftes into Latin Heicame^ 
ters, 1572, and publiflicd two mifcellanies of 
Latin poetry, the one entitled " Sylva,*' and 
the other " Poemata Varia et externa:" the 
laft printed at Paris. In the Sylva, he men- 
tions his new verfion of David's Pfalms, which 
Warton fuppofes to have been in Englifb, and 
fays he had begun to tranllate the Iliad, but 
had gone no further than the fourth book.-j- 

Hiltorical ballads occur about this time with 
the initials T. D. This was Thomas D^loney, 
a famous ballad writer of thefe days, whom 
Kemp, one of the original a^ors in Shakef* 
pcare's plays, in his " Nine Daics Wonder/' 

* Wartoii, p. 424-c,Tann. B}b. p. 23^. t ^bid. 

mentions 
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mentions as the chronicler of the memorable 
lives of ** The Six Yeomen of the Weft, Jack 
o£ Newbcry, Gentle Craft, and fuch like ho- 
neft men, omitted by Stowe, Hollinflied, Graf- 
ton, Hall, Froyfart, and tht reft of thofc well- 
deferving writers."* 

TiMOTHT Kendall tranilated in part the 
Epigrams of Martial. He was born at NortK- 
Afton in OxfordOiire, the fon of William and 
Alice Kendall,-f- was educated at Eton, and 
thence removed to Oxford, and afterwards be- 
came a Student of the Law at Staples-Inn; 
This performance, which cannot ftridly be 
called a tranflation of Martial, has the follow* 
ing title, " Flowers of Epigrams out of fun- 
drie the moft fingular Authors felefted, &c. 
by Timothie Kendall late of the Univerfitie of 
Oxford, now Student of Staple-Inn, Lond. 
1577, i2mo. It is dedicated to Robert Earl 
of Leiceftcr. The Epigrams tranflaced are 
from Martial, Pi£i:orius, Borbonius, Folitian, 
Bruno, Textor, Aufonius, the Greek Antho- 
logy, Bcza, Sir Thomas More, Henry Ste- 
phens, Haddon, Parkhurft and others. But 
by much the greater part is from Martial. It 
is cl^aritable to hope that he wafted no more 



* Edit. 1600, 4^0, Signat D. 2. W*rlon, III. p. 430, 431. f Tan- 
ner, p. 4si— Warton, p. 43a. 

of 
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of hi$ time at Staples-Inn in culling thefe fu- 
gitive blofllbms. Yet he has annexed to thefe 
verfions his ** Trifles*' or juvenile Epigrams, 
daced the fame year. 

Arthur Hall, E(q. of Gbantham, a Mem* 
ber of Parliament, tranflated from a metrical 
French verHon into Englifh, ten books of Ho- 
mer's Iliad, printed at London by Ralph New*, 
berie, 1581. qu. this tranflation has no other 
merit than that of being the 6rfl: appearance of 
a part of the Iliad in an Englilh dreis.* But 
a complete ^nd regular verlion of Honier was 
referved for George Chapman^ whofe tranfla- 
tion of the Shield of Achilles appeared in 1596 
•—and feven books of the Iliad the fame year 
•--and fifteen more in i6oo.f But I (hall re- 
ferve the account of this poet for a future pe- 
riod. 

I^ ^577* ^^ publiflied a tranflation of The 
Clitophon and Leucippe of Achilles Tatiua, 
a poetical novel of Greece, under the title of 
•* The moft delegable and plefant Hiftorye of 
Clitophon and Leucippe from the Greek of 
Achilles Tatius, &c. by W. B." Lond* qu, 

Barnaby Gooo£ was educated at Chrift*4 
CpUege, in Cambridge, from whence he re- 
moved to Staples-Inn. tn 1563 he publiflied 

1 

• Wart. p. 440. ■f Ibid p. ^u. 

** Eglogs- 
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.^* Eglogs, Epitaphs, and Sonnetes, newly writ- 
ten by Barnabe Googe, 15 Marche, for Rauve 
Newbury dwelling in Flcte ftrctc a little above 
the Conduit in the late (hop of Thomas Ber- 
.thelet," lamq. On 18 April, 1565, he pub- 
liQicd " The Zodiake of Life, written by the 
godly and learned poet Marcellu3 Pallinge- 
nius Stellatus, wherein are conteyned twelve 
bookes difclofing the hay nous crymes and 
wicked vices of our corrupt nature: and plain- 
lye declaring the plefaunt and perfit pathway 
unto eternall life, befides a number of digrefii- 
ens both pleafaunt and profitable* Newly tranf- 
lated into Englifh verfe by Barnabee Gopge. 
Frobitas laudatur et alget. Imprinted at Lou- 
don by Henry Dcnham for Rafe Newberyc, 
dwelling in Fleetftreate/* This pbcm, written 
by Marcello Palingeni, an Italian about 153 1, 
has no aftronomical allufions, as might be fup- 
pofed from its title, the author merely diflin- 
guifhing each of the twelve books of his poem * 
by the name of a celeltial fign. It is a general 
fatire upon life, yet without peevifhnefs, or ma- 
levolence i and with more of the folemnity of 
,the cenfor, than the petulance of the fatiriftt 
Much of the morality is couched under alle* 
gorical perfonages and adventures. The La- 
tinity is tolerably pure, but there is a medio- ^ 
crity in the verfification, Googe feems chiefly 

tQ 
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to have excelled in rendering the defcriptive 
paflages of this moral Zodiac* 

In 1570 Googe tranflated Naogeorgus's hex- 
ametrical poem on Antichrift, or the Papal 
Dominion, dedicated to Sir William Cecil. He 
alfo tranflated and enlarged Conrade Herebach's 
treatife on Agriculture, Gardening, Orchards, 
Cattle and domeftic Fowls, printed 1577 ^"^ 
dedicated from Kingfton to Sir William Fitz- 
williams,f Among Crynes's curious books in 
the Bodleian at Oxford, is Googe's tranflatiori 
from the SpaniQi pf Lopez de Mendoza'at 
"Proverbs," dedicated to Cecil, and printed 
at London by R. Watkins, 1579. J He alfo 
tranflated into Englifli what he called Arillo- 
tie's " Tabic of the ten Categories,'* that ca- 
pital example of ingenious but ufelefs fubtlcty, 
of method, which cannot be applied to prac- 
tice, and of that afFe£lation of unneceflary de- 
dudion and frivolous inveftigation, which cha- 
radterizes the philofophy of the Greeks, and 
which is cdnfpicuous not only in the demon- 
ftrations of Euclid, but in the Socratic difpu- 
tations recorded by Xenophon.§ 
* Googe feems to have been the fame perfon, 
(though Tanner exprefles a doubt,) who was 



*Wart. p. 451, 452, 453. f Tmil Kb, 333— Wart, p. 458. 
i Wart ibid. § Ibid. p. 459, 

firft 
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fir ft a retainer to Cecil, and afterwards in 156^ 
a gentlcman-penfiofier to the Queen, at which 
time there was a difpute agitated before Arch* 
biihop Parker concerDiog bis marriage with 41 
Udy of the iwBtnly of Darelh^ 

Befides thefe verfions of the Greek and Ro- 
man pofta, and of the ancient writers in profe» 
almoft all the Greek and Roman daffies ap- 
peared in Engliih before i6oo.f 

But tranflation was not circumrcribed within 
the bounds of the claffics : the Italian poets be^ 
came faibionable } and verfioas of them chiefl/ 
on fiditious and narrative fubje&s, prevailed* j^ 
Indeed Boccace's Thefcid and Troilus, many 
of his tales^ and large patTages from Dante and 
Petrarch had been tranflated by Chaucer. Bue 
the girideo taint of Italian fifibn thus opened^ 
had been foon clofed § 

Now, however, William Paynter, Clerk of 
the office of arms within the Tower of Lon^ 
don, and who feems to have been Mafter of 
the School of Sevenoaks in, Kent, printed a 
very confiderable part of Boccace's novels*— L 
«* The Palace of Pleafure, the firft volume 
containing IX novels out of Boccacio, Lon^ 
dofi> 1566 and 1569, 4to/' dedicated to the 



^ Sirype's .Parker^ P« 244* f W«it, p* 460. { Ibid, p* 46 !• 
$ ibid. p. 464. 

Earl 
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Earl rtf Wirwick.^— 11. A fccond volume 
containing XXXIV novels: dedicated to Sir 
George Howard, and dated as weU as the for* 
mer volume, from his houfe in the Tower of 
London, 1567, 4to. There was another edi«^ 
tion of this in 8^* printed by Thomas Mar{h i 
and of the firft volume, 1575, 410. printed bf 
H. Binneman. There can be little doubt that 
he was the fame perfon who tranflated William 
Fulk's Antipr<^nofticon, a treatife to expofe 
the aftrologers of thofe times. He alfo pre* 
fiMd a latin tetraftic to Fulk's original, prints 
cd in i5jo.f Painter's " Palace of Pleafurc,'* 
muft not be co-founded with ^ A petite Pal^ 
iace of Pettie his Pleafurc," by George Pettie,^ 
an uncle of Anthony Wood — ^a book of Stories 
collefted from Italian and other writers about 
15761J: but printed 1598, and again 1608, 
4to.§ Boccace's Fiametta was tranflated by 
B. Gioyanno del M. Temp, an Italian, who 
ieems to have borne fome office about the 
court in 1587. The fame year was printed 
^' Thirteen mo& pleafaunt and deledlable quef- 
^bns," &c. from Boccace. Imprinted at Lon-* 
don by A. W. for Thomas Woodcock, 15879 
4to. Several tales of Boccace's Decameron were 



• Tann. Bib. p. 570— Wart p. 465, f Ibid. J War^ p. 466* 
S He died Joly, ifi^ 91 Vlfnmxih Xibib. Bib. p. 595. 

now 
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X now tranflatcd into Englifh rhymes. ^* Titus 
and Gefippus" was rendered by Edward Le- 
wiCKE» 156^.* Thofe affefting dories the Cy* 
men and Iphigenia, and the Theodore and Ho^ 
noria afterwards fo beautifully paraphrafed by 
Dryden, appeared in Englifh, in this reign. 
The latter was tr^nflated by Dr. Chriftopher 
Tyc, already mentioned,+ in 1569, and the 
former appeared about the fame time under the 
title of *^ A pleafaunt and delightful Hiftory 
of Galefus, Cymon and Iphigenia, defcribing 
the ficklenefs of fortune in love. Tranflated 
out of Italian into englifh verfe^ by T. C. 
Gentleman. Printed by Nicholas Wyer in St. 
Martin's parifh, befides Charing Crofs/' in 
iitno. bl. letter. T. C. was probably Tho- 
mas Churchy ard,j; or Thomas Campion. 

Arthur Brooke made a metrical para- 
phr^fe of Bandelio's Hiflory of Romeo and 
Juliet. Printed by Richard Tottill, 1562. 
This the late ingenious and indullrious editors 
have difcovered to have been the original of 
Shakefpeare*s play. From Turberville's poems 
printed in 1567, we learn that Arthur Brooke 
was drowned in his pafTage to Newhaven, and 
that he was the author of this iranflation, He 
tranflatcd from French into Englifh, " The 

« Wart. p. 468. t P' ^« { See p. 71. 

Agreement 



^ 
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Agreement of fundry places in Scripture, feem- 
ing to jarr,*' &c. Lond. 1563, 8°' From a 
poem at the end of the book, by Tfiomas 
Brooke the younger, it appears that he was 
(hipwrecked before 1563.* 

The tranQations from the Italian, by George 
Gafcbigne and George Turbcrville, have been 
already mentioned, Geffrey Fenton, who muft 
have been the fame perfon, who was afterwards 
a Privy-Counfellor in Ireland, and by the mar- 
riage of his daughter laid the firfl foundation 
of the wealth and grcatncfs of the Boyle fa- 
mily, tranflated in 1567 ** Certain^ tragicall 
Difcourfes written out of French and Latin,'* 
which was perhaps the moft capital Mifcellany 
of this kind.f In 1571 Thomas Fortefcue 
publilhed " The Foreft or Collcftion of Hif- 
tories no leiTe profitable than pleafaunt and ne- 
ceflTary, doone oute of Frenche into Englifh by 
Thomas Fortefcue," dedicated to John For- 
tefcue, Efq, keeper of the Wardrobe, Lond. 
4to. 

In 1582 George Whetstone, J a fonnet- 
writer of fome rank, whom Mercs calls " one 
of the moll palfionatc amongft us to bewail 
|hc perpexitics o£ love," and W. Webbe, alfo 

 Taaru Bib. p. 128— Wart. p. 473. f Wart. p. 479. J See the 
accouQC of Ga'<^igne, \ 

K a cotem- 
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a cocemporarjr, Itiles '^ a man fingularly welf- 
{killed in this faculty of poetry/' publiflied a 
fuite bf talcs under the title of " Heptamcron^" 
and containing fome novels from Cinthia.* 

In fhort, the beft ftories of the early and 
original Italian novelifts, either by immediate 
tranflation, or through the mediation of Spa* 
ni(b, French, or Latin verfions, by paraphrafe, 
abridgment, imitation, and often under the dif- 
guife of licentious innovations of names, inci- 
dents^ and charaders, appeared in an Englifh 
drefs^ before the clofe of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and for the moft part even before the 
publication of the firft. volume of Belleforeft's 
grand repo&tory of tragical narratives, a conw 
pilation from the Italian writers in 1583.^ 



XSEORGE ETHERlDGE. 



<( 



^^ George Etheridge a Comical writer of the 
prefent age, whofc two Comedies, * I-ove in 
a Tub,' and ' She would if (he could,* fojr 
5^^ pleafaQt wit and no bad Oeconomy are judg- 

• Wart, p. 483, 484. f Ibid. p. 48^. 

«ed 
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" ed not unworthy the applaufe they have met 
<^ with/' 

He was born at Thame in Oxfordfhire, ad- 
mitted in C. C. College in Nov. 1534; and 
rin Feb. f 539 was admitted Probationer-fellow. 
In 1553, being efteemed an excellent Grecian, 
be was appointed King's Profcflbr of that lan- 
guage in the Univerfity, which, as he had ftood 
forward againft the Papifts in Mary's reign, he 
was obliged to refign on Mary's acceffion. He. 
•now pradlifcd phyfic, by which he gained con- 
fiderable wealth amongft thofc of his own per- 
fuaGon. He adhered to the lafl: tp his religious 
opinions, being living an old man in 15884 
vwith the character of a good Mathematician, an 
eminent Hebritian, Grecian, and p.oet, and 
above all, an excellent phyfician.* 

George PEELE-f- was a native of Devonfliire, 
and Student of Chrift-Church, Oxford, 15731 
and took the degree of A. M. 1579. He was 
then efteemed an eminent poet, and hjs Come- 
dies and Tragedies were afterwards aded with 
great applaufe, and retained their fame in the 
clofet long after his death. His works, accord- 
ing to Wood and Tanner, were — I. The fa- 
mous Chronicle of K. Edward I. firnamcd 



* Wood's At1i< I. p. 138. f Pecle is reconled by Pliillips, p 55, 
but his accouut was overlooked till too late for infcrtion in his proper 
place. 

K 2 Edw. 
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Edw. Longfhank, Lond, 1593, 4to. — II. The 
Lifcof Lcwcllin, Prince of Wales, ibid. — IH. 
The Sinking of Q; Elizabeth ac Charing Crois, 
tnd of her rifing again at Potters Hith, now 
named Queenhith, Lond« 1593, 4^^ — ^^* 
The Love of K. David and Fair Bathfhcba, 
with the tragedy of Abfalom, Lond. 159^ 
4to. — V. Alphonfus, Emperor of Germany, a 
tragedy. — VI. The Honour of the Garter, a 
poem. — ^VII. A Farewell to Sir John Norris 
and Sir Francis Drake, Lond. 4to. — VIII. 
Some fragments of paftoral poetry, in the col- 
leflion, entitled England's Helicort.* — IX. A 
Book of Jefts or Clinches, which was af- 
terwards fold on the ftalls of ballad-mongers. 
** This perfon*' fays Wood, in his ftrange lan- 
guage, *' was living in his middle-age, in the 
" latter end of Elizabeth, but when, or where 
** he died I cannot tell % for fo it is, and al- 
** ways hath been, that moft poets die poor, 
^* and confequently obfcurely, and a hard mat- 
" ter it is to trace them to their graves."-}- 

But the author of the Biographia Dramatica 
corre£l:s this account in many particulars; For 
Wood and Tanner have made three plays out 
X>f one — the title of the historical play of Edw. 
L being " The famous Chronicle of King Ed- 
ward the firft, furnamed Long(hankS) with his 

« So (ays PhilUps. f Wood's Ath. I. p. 300. 

re- 
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returne from the Holy Land, Alfo the life of 
Deuellen Rebell in Wales. Laftiy che finking 
of Queene Elinor, who funck at Charing CroiTe^ 
and rofe again at Potter'shith, now named 
Queenhith ** — Alphonfus Emperor of Ger- 
many h attributed by Langbaine to Chapman, 
and the real titles of the only three other plays 
which are known to be his are — IL The Ar- 
raignment of Paris, 4to. 1584, — III. King Da- 
vid and Fair Bethfabe, 4to. 1599. — IV. The 
TurkiOi Mahomet, and Hyren the Fair Greek. 
— About 1593 Peele feems to have been taken 
into the patronage of the Earl of Northumber- 
land ; for to him he dedicates his poem on the 
Garter. He was almoit as famous for his 
tricks and merry pranks as Scoggan, Skelton, 
and Dicke Tarleton ; and his book of jefts is 
entitled " Merrie conceited jefts of George 
Peele, Gent, fometime Student in Oxford ; 
wherein is (hewed the courfe of his life how 
he lived,** &c. 4to. 1627. Thcfe jefts, as they 
are called, might with more propriety be cal- 
led the tricks of a Iharper. Peele died before 
I^p8 — according to Meres, in confequence of 
his own irregularities. Oldys fays, he left be* 
hind him a wife and a daughter.* 
Edward Kelley, alias Talbot, born in the 

* Biogr. Dram. I. p. 349, 350. II. p. 99. 
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city of Worccftcr, 1555, wrote a poem on Chy- 
miftry, printed in Alhmole's Theatr. Chym. 
Brican. 1652. Alfo a poem on the pbilofo- 
pher's ftone, printed in the fame work. He 
died at Trebona in Bohemia in 1586.* 

Henry Lok was born of reputable parents 
in. the beginning of Elizabeth's reign, took a 
degree at Oxford, and thence removed to the 
Court, where he pnbViflied ^* The book of Ec 
cleliaftes paraphrafcd in Englilh verle; and alfo 
Sonnets of Chriftian Paffions,** Lond. 1597. — 
At the end of thcfe are fundry afFcftionatc fon- 
nets of a feeling confcience, and alfo Sonnets 
to divers perfons of quality, colleded by the 
Printer. He aUb trariflated into verfe *' Suii* 
dry pfalms of David," 1597-+ 



SIR PHILIP SYDNEY. 



<c 



Sir Philip Sidney, the glory of the Eng* 
lifh nation in his time, and pattern of true 
^* nobility, as equally addided both to arts, 
" and arms, though more fortunate in the 



 Wood*s Ath. I. p. 279— Tann. Bib. p. 451. f Wood's Ath. I. 
p. 289— Tann. Bib. p. 4^ 

't firft; 
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^ firft; for accompaning his unde the Earl 
•* of Lcicctter, lent by Queen Elizabeth Ge- 
" netal of the Engiilh Forces into the Low 
•• Countries, he was there unfortunately flain. 
** He was the great Englifli Meccenas of Ver- 
** tue. Learning and Ingenuity, though in his. 
** own writings chiefly if not wholly poetical ; 
^ his Arcadia, being a poem in defign, though 
** for the mofl: part in folute oration ; and his 
** Aftrophil and Stella, with other things m 
" verfe^ having, if I miftake not, a greater 
** fpirit of poetry than to be dtogerher dif- 
« eftccmed.*' 

The luftre of Sir Philip Sydney's charafter 
IS fuch, that it would be ufelefs to fay much 
of him here. He was born, at Pcnfliurft in 
Kent, 29 Nov. 1554; educated at Chrift- 
Church, Oxford ; and in June 1572, in his 
eighteenth year, fet out on his travels abroad. 
On 24 Aug. he was at Paris, when the mafTa- 
ere took place, and fled for proteftion to the 
houfe of Sir Francis Walfingham, the Engiilh 
Aflibaflador. Thence he went through Lor-r 
rain, and by Stralburgh and Heydelburgh to 
Frankfort. He fpent the months from May 
till September 1573 at Vienna, and thence 
went into Hungary. He paflTed the following 
winter, and moft of the next fummcr in Italy, 
and thence returning through Germany, canic 

K 4, back 
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back from Antwerp to England in May 1575.' 
In 1576 he was fcnt by (^ Elizabeth to con- 
dole with the Emperor Rodolph, on the death 
of Maximilian. In igyg he diftinguilhed him- 
felf by his oppofuion to the Queen's match 
with the Duke of Anjou, which is conjeftured 
to have given fuch umbrage as to occafion his 
retirement from Court the next fommer (1580) 
during which he wrote his celebrated Arcadia. 
In 1581 the match was renewed, and Sidney 
and his friend Fulk Grevill were two of the 
tilters at the entertainment of the French Em* 
baffador, and at the departure of the Duke of 
Anjou from England in February the fame 
year, he attended him to Antwerp. On 13 
Jan. 1583, he was Knighted at Windfor. In 
1585 he projefted an e;cpcdition wjth Sir Fran- 
cis Drake to America; but the Queen unwilU 
ing to hazard a perfon of his worth, prohibited 
the enterprize; but to make amends for the 
difappointment, (he named him Lord Governor 
of Fluftiing. His fame and deferts were now 
fo well known that he was in eledion for the 
Crown of Poland 5 but Elizabeth refufed to 
further his advancement, not out of emulation 
but out of fear to lofe the jewel of her times. 
In 1586, a ftand was to be made before Zut- 
phen, to flop the ifluing out of the Spanifli 
army, •' Ycfterday morning'* (22 Sept. 1586) 

fays 
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fays^Lord Lcicefter, " fome intelligence w^s 

• 

brought that the enemy was bringing a con« 
voye of viftuall guarded with 3000 Horfe^ 
There was fcnt out to impeach it 200 horfc 
and 300 footemen, and a Nombre more both 
horfe and foote to fecond them. Among other 
young men, my nephew Sir Philip Sydney, 
was; and the rather, for that the CoroneU 
Norricc himfelfe went with the ftande of foot* 
men to fecond the reft 5 but the Vanguard of 
the Prince was marched, and came with this 
convoye, and being a miftie morninge, our 
Men fell into the Ambufcadeof footmen, who 
were 3000, the mofte mufketts, the reft pykcs, 
—•Our Horfemen being formofte, by their 
haft indeede, woulde not turne, but pafied. 
throughe, and charged the horfemen that flede 
at the backe of their footemen fo valientlie; 
albeit they were 1100 horfe, and of the veric 
chiefe of all his Troupes, they brouke them» 
being not 200. Many of our horfes were hurt 
and killed, amoDg which was my Nephewes 
owne. He wentc and charged to another, and 
woulde needes to the charge again, and onfle 
pafte thofe mufketters; where he receyved a 
fore Wounde upon his thighe, three fingers 
above his knee, the bone broken quite in 
peeces; but for chance, God did fende fuch 
a daye, as I thinkc was never many yeres feene. 
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fo few againfte fo many.*** Of this wound 
Sir Philip died, behaving ^ till the moment of 
his diflTolution, which happened on the 16th 
of Odobcr, in the moft heroic manner. He 
left an only daughter by his wife, who was 
daiughtcr of Sir Francis Walfingham. — His 
widow remarried the celebrated Earl of EfTex; 
and aifter his death, the Earl of Clanrickard. 
His daughter, born in 1585, married Roger 
Manners, Earl of Rutland, but died without 
iflue, I Sept. loth of James I. 

Of the numerous biographers of Sir Philip, 
whom I have confultcd, no one mentions the 
date of the firft publication of the Arcadia.-f- 
I have the third edition, London, printed for 
William Ponfonby in 1598. The Arcadia is a 
Romance, once highly popular, but now frond 
the faftidioufnefs of the ^e, neglcftcd for 
being prolix and tedious. A variety of poems 
are intermixed, and the excellent Defence of 
Poetry, which (hews the extent of his mind, 
and the vigor of his language •, with the poem 
df Aftrophcl and Stella, firft publifhed at Lon* 
don, 159I9 and faid to be writcen for the fake 

• CoIlins*s Syda. Pap. I. p. J04, 105. 

. f Wood's Atli. I. p. »26 — ^TaoD. Bib. p. 670— Collins's Sydn. Pap. 
p. XX2 — Cibber's Lives of the Poets, I. p. 83. (in which is a grofi, 
ittiftakc) Blount's Cenfura Authoruxn, p. 5S3— Biogr. Britann. VI. 
p. 3S85 — ^KauntDn*s Fragm. Regal. 164T1 p. 11— Walpole's Roy. »nf 
^ob. Auth.-*Biogr. Dram. I. p. 44a 

0* 
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of Lady Rich>. to whom he was attached, ara 
fubjoined. 

Lord Orford, in his Catalogue of Royal, and 
Noble Author^)* Icems to do Sir Philip great 
injuftice in reprcfenting him as an " aftonifh-' 
ing object of temporary admiration/* Fof 
when we recoiled the career of his glory, the 
excellences both of his head and hearc, and thd 
variety of his almoft oppofue attainments — and 
then ^onfider that he died before he had com^ 
pleated his thifty-ftcond year, his fame docs 
not appear to have been greater than his merit: 
nor is it poffible that that fame could have 
lafted fo long without fome very extraordinary 
foundation. Sir Philip has httn very ably de- 
fended from this cenfure of Lord Orford by aii 
anonymous writer in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for 1767, p. 57. This critic in fearching 
the Arcadia for illoftrations of Shakefpeare, 
fays, that ** as it often* happens, while we are 
engaged in an ca^-neft fearch for one thing, we 
ftumbie upon others that we had no thoughts 
of finding, I foon met with fentiments and ob- 
fervations that made mc ample amends for the 
fearch I had undmaken; and I think as ftron<T 
painting and as lively defcriptions as have ap. 
pea;ed perhaps in any (at leaft modern) Ian- 

••Urt4cr Sir Fulke Owle, Lord Brooke, vol. I. p. 183, 1S4. 

guage. 
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guage. In which opinion I am confirmed by 
the authority of the great Sir William Temple, 
a perfon of unqueftioned tafte and judgment, 
who in bis Effs^y on Poetry written about a 
century after the Arcadia, fpealcs thus : ^ The 
^ true fpiric and vein of ancient poetry in this 
^ kind feems to (bine mod in Sir Philip Sid- 
^ ney, whom I efteem both the greateft poet 
^ and the nobleft genius of any that have left 

* writings in our own or any other modern 

* language; a prrfon born capable not only of 

* forming the greated ideas, but of leaving the 
^ noblefl: examples, if the length of his life had 
^ been equal to the excellence of his wit and 
.• his virtues^ With him I leave the difcourfc 
^ of ancient poetry/ After fuch an clogium, 
I could not help being furpria^ed at the diffe- 
rent charai^er to be read in the Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors. Mr. W. pro- 
nounces the Arcadia * a tedious lamentable pe» 
dantic paftoral romance/ But the paftoral* is 
the mod inconfiderable part of the Romance, 



* Howevefy Johnfon in his Preface to Shaktfpeire, pronouxicef 
the following ceafure on his confufion of the cuftoms of. different 
ages and nations: ** Shakefpeare/' fays he ** was not the only vio- 
** lator of chronology, for in the fame age Sydney, who wanted not 
*^ the advantages of learning, has in his Arcadia, confounded the 
^* pafloral with the feudal times, the days of innocence, quiet, and 
*' fecurity, with thofe of turbulence, violence, and adventure." 
Johaf(m's and Steeyeas's Shakefpearc; 177b, vol. I, Preface,^ p. 16. 

which 
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>vhich may be read without it, and is not necef« 
fary to the main dcfign. If becaufe it touches 
the tender paflions^with a mafterly hand, it 
muft be allowed. As to its being a Romance^ ^ 
the Romance is only the vehicle of fine fenti- 
ments and judicious reflections, in morals, go* 
vernment, policy, war, &c. and perhaps as ani- 
mated defcriptions as are any where to be met 
with, in which the idea is not barely raifed ia 
the mind, but the objed itfelf rifes to the eye« 
Tedious indeed it may be in fome parts, and 
fo tedious that the patience of a young virgin 
in love cannot now (as Mr. W. complains) 
wade, through it; which may be owing to the 
different tafte and cuftoms of the different ages. 
The age in which Sir Philip wrote was very 
different from the prefent. Tilts and tourna- 
ments ; jufts and running at the ring; and the 
furniture, caparifons, armour, and devices of 
^he knights and their horfes in chofe martial 
exercifes, were as much the entertainment and 
attention of Ladies then, as fhe never-ending 
variety of falhions now. All this to a young 
virgin in love mufl; now have loft its actrac^ 
tion. And indeed what are fine fentimencs or 
judicious refleftions in war or government, or 
policy, or any defcriptions foreign to the point, 
to a young virgin, or (I may add) young gen>- 
ikman^ iQ love, reading what is confidered 

only 
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only as a Jovc-ftory, the patience, every ftep; 
haflening to the end? It muft be acknowledged 
we fometinnes meet with extravagances and odd 
quaintneffes in the exprefllons ; in which there 
feems no other view (at firfl: fight) but to play 
upon words. But even in thefe no exprefTion 
is barren, every word has its idea. And this 
was in a great nieafurc the hunnour of the 
times. Mr. Walpole has obferved of Henry 
the Vlllth^ that he was 'fond of fplendor and 
feats of arms; and had given a romantic turn 
to compoGtion ; which might be the reafon of 
Sir Philip's -choofing that fort of writing for 
the vehicle of his fentiments:; and that great 
part of the work is upon the plan of the Ro- 
mances then in vogue. The way is now, by 
length of time, grown in fome places a little 
rugged and uneven; and we may be obliged 
now and then (as Mr. W. fpeaksj to wade a 
little. But ^hc profpcfts that frequently pre- 
fent themfelves, might perhaps make the paf- 
fenger amends, if the >vays were deeper; and if 
the beauties he may take notice of in his firft 
paffage (hould difpofe him to attempt a fe- 
cond, he may difcover many things worthy 
that efcaped him in the firft. The great va- 
<riety an4 diftinftion of charaAers, preferved 
throughout with mo ft remarkable exaSnefs, 
deferve particular attention, &$ well as the me- 

tajphors 
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taphors and allufions, adapted to the quality 
and condition of the feveral fpeakcrs ; to the 
floclc, when the fhepherd fpcaksj to thp war, 
when the hero/** 

But candor mull confefs tjhat in Sir Philip's 
profefled poetry the fire of genius feldom over- 
comes the quaint and tinfel conceits of the age 
— and that he is far inferior in this department 
to his neighbour-}-. Thomas Sackville, Lord 
Buckhurft, who though many years older, and 
though he difcovered his poetical talents at an 
equally early period of his life, yet from a lefs 
brilliant afTemblage of fpendid qualities, or a 
more quiet temper, never attained the fame 
celebrity, notwithftanding he potTeiTed rank, 
riches, the favour of his Queen, and uniform 
profperity in honourable employments through 
a long life, j: 



* Gent Mag. 1767, ut fupra. This defence appeared to me foju* 
idtciotts as to apologize for fo loilg a tranfcript. 

f See Lord Buckhurii's charadler, p. 6$, 6fS. 

4: Many palTages in the Sydney Papers feem to difcover a jealoufjr 
between the Sackville and Sydney families— which for the greater 
part of. the two fucceeding cepturles took the lead in Ken^ and were 
often alternate Lord Xricttteaants, &c. 
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^^ 



SIR EDWARD DYER. 



CC 



•* Sir Edward Dicr, a pcrfon of good ac- 
count in Queen Elizabeth's reign, poeti- 
cally addicted, fevcral of whoie paftoral 
" Odes and Madrigals arc extant, in a printed 
" Colledtion of certain choice pieces of fomc 
" of the mofl: eminent poets of that time/' 

Again in the Supplement, Phillips adds, 
" Edward Dier a poetical writer, who feems 
• •• formerly to have been in good cfteem, being 
** rankt with fome of the moft noted Poets of 
" Qu. Elizabeth's time ; and a contributer 
" with the chief of them, out of his writ- 
" ings to the abovemention'ed CoIle6tion : and. 
^< with him we may perhaps not unfitly rank» 
" John Markham, Henry Conftable, Thomas 
*' Achclly, JohnWeevcr, George Turberville, 
" bcfides Lodge, Green, Gafcoign, and others, 
** that have been already mentioned/* 

Sir Edward was of the fame family with 
thofe of his name in Somerfetfhire, and was 
educated at Oxford, where he difcovered a 
propcnfity to poetry, and polite literature, but 

left 
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lieiFt it without a^ degree and travelled abroad. 
On his return, having the charafter of a well- 
bred man, he was taken into the fervice of the 
Court. He now obtained cohfiderable cele- 
brity as a poet, and was i chief contributor to 
the " CoUeftion of Choice Flowers and De- 
fcriptions,*'* which were publifhed about the 
beginning of James's reign. Queen Elizabeth 
had a great refpcft for hiis abilities, and em-, 
ployed him in feyeral enib^ffies, particularly 
to Denmark in 1589 ; and on his return from 
thence, conferred on him the Chancellorfliip of 
the Garter, on the death of Sir John WoUey, 
1596, and at the fame time (lie knighted him.-f- 
But, like other courtiers, he fometimes expe- 
rienced the Queen's caprice, ** She took of- 
fence fo ea&ly, and forgave fo difficultly," fays 
Hurd,J *' that even her principal Minifters 
could hardly keep their ground, and were often 
obliged CO redeem her favour by the loweft fub- 
miflions. When nothing elfe would do, they 
ficken'd and were even at death-s door ; from 
which peril however (he would fometimes re- 
lieve them, but not tili;ihe had exaded from 
them in the way of penanoe, a courfe of the 



 Wood's Ath. I. p. 322. f See the lift of Elizabeth's Knights, 
No. 227;. at the end' of *< Refie^^tions ou the late Incrcafe of the 
.Peerage," Lond. 80. 179S, for Debrett. } Dialogues, Mor* *"** ^^U 
XI. p. 38. 

L * moft 
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inoft mortifying humiliations/' Sometbi-ng ^ 
milar to this happened in the cafe of oar author 
ifi 1 523* Gilbert Talbot, in a letter to his fa- 
ther* the Earl of Shrewfbury, has the follow- 
ing paffage. " Hattonf is ficke ftill: it is 
thought he will very hardly recover his difeafe, 
for it is doubted it is in his kidQeis: the 
Oueene goeth almoft every every day to fee 
how he dothe. Now in thefe devices (chefely 
by Lecefter, as I fuppofe» and not withoutc 
Burghley his knowledge) how to make Mr. 
Edward Dier as great as ever was Hatton ; for 
now, in this lyme of Hatton's frcknefs, the 
tyme is convenient: It is brought thus to 
pafle I Dier lately was ficke of a confumcioH) 
in great daur>ger ; and as yo' Lo. knoweth he 
hath bene in difpkafure thefe 11 yeares, it was 
made the Quene beleve that his fickncs cam^ 
becaufe of the eontrniauncc of hrr drfpleafur^ 
towards him, fo that unles fbe would forgyve 
him he was licke not to recover; and beruppon 
hir M^''* hathe forgy ven him, and fente unto 
him a very comfortable mefiage; now he is re* 
covered agayne, and thk is the beginning of 
this device.*' 

Sir Edward ftudied chymiflry, and was 

I 

« From Lodgers IlluftraCioRs of Krieifii Hiftoiy, Hr p. loi. f Sir 
Chriftophcr. ^ 

thought 



thought to be a Rofi-crafian^ and a dupe of 
Dr. Dee, and Edward Kelly, thpfc celebrated 
aftrologers, of whom he has recorded, that in 
Bohemia he faw them put bafe metal into a 
crucible, and after it was fet on the fire, and 
ftirred with a flick of wood, it came forth in 
great proportion perfeft gold.* 

He wrote Paftoral Odes, and Madrigals- 
Some of thefc are in the Coikftion beforcmen- 
tioned. Alfo a Defcriptioh of Friendlhip; a 
poem in the Afhmole Mufseum, No^ 781, p. 

139* 
Ht died fome yeatp after James came w the 

throne, and was iHicceeded in his Chancellorfhip 
of the Garter by Sir John Herbert, Kt. princi- 
pal Secretary of Sute.*|- 



. * W«od*« Alh. r. p. 3i3. 

f Cotemporaiy with Sir Edward I>yer was Puttenham, oae of the 
Gentlemen Penfioners to (^Elizabeth, the author of the *' Art of 
Eh^ifli toe&ti* accounted in its tinw an elegant, witty, and inge- 
Aious booky in which are preiiBrveid fonw of the Verfes made by <^ 
Elizabeth— Woocfs Ath. I. p. 323* 
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EDMUND SPENSER. 



" Edmund Spencer, the firft of our Englifh 
^* Poets that brought heroic poefy to any per- 
" feftion, his ' Fairy Queen' being for great 
*^ invention, and poetic hcighth, judged little 
" inferior, if not equal to the chief of the an- 
" cicnt Greeks and Latins, or modern Italians, 
•• but the firft poem that brought him into 
^* cfteem was his * Shepherd's Calendar,* which 
" fb endeared him to that noble patron of all 
•^ Vertue and Learning Sir Philip Sydney, 
•• that he made him known to Queen Eliza- 
" beth, and by that means got him preferred 
** to be Secretary to his brother,* Sir Henry 
.** Sidney, who was fent Deputy into Ire- 
** land, where he is faid to have written 
^* his Faerie Queen, but upon the return of 
•* Sir Henry, his employment ceafing, he alfo 
*^ returned 'into England, and having loft his 
ft great friend Sir Philip fell into poverty, 

• Should be ' father/ 



cc 
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** yet made his laft refuge to the Queen's 
*• bounty, and had 500/. ordered him for his 
•' fupport, which neverthejefs was abridged 
^' to ioo/. by Cecil, who hearing of it, and 
** o,wing him a grudge for fome reflefltipps in 
^* Mother Hubbard's Tale, cry'd out to the 
" Queen, What, all this for a Song ? This he 
** is faid to h;*ve tal^en fq much to heart, that 
^* he con^raftedr a deep melancholy, which foon 
after brought his life to a period: So apt is 
an ingenious fpirit to refent a flighting, even 
**' from the greateft perfons ; and thus much I 
** mufl: needs fay of the merit of fo great a 
poet from fo great a Monarch, that as it is 
incident to the beft of poets fometimcs to 
flatter fome royal or noble patron, never did 
<• any do it more to the height, or with greater 
" art or elegance, if the bighefl: of praifes atr 
^' tributed to fo heroic a princefs can juftly be 
^ termed flattery," 

Spenser, the glory of Englifl^ Poetry, claims 
to have been allied to the noble family of Spen- 
cer, of Althorpe in Northamptonfliire ;, and it 
is certain that he refle6ts more honour on it, 
than he derives from it. " The nobility of 
the Spencers," fays the elegant Gibbon, *• has. 
been illuilrated and enriched by the trophies of 
Marlborough ^ but I exhort them to confider 

L 3 the 
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the *• Fairy Qocen" as the moft precious jewel 
of their cor6net."*f 

* Memoin of Edwtrd Gibbon^ by himfelf, I. p. 3. 

f Sir John Spcoccr, of Ahhorpc in NorthamptonOiire, Kt. died 
Sth Nov. 1556, having had iffue by Katherine his wife, one of th« 
daughters of Sir John Kitlon, of Hengrave in Siitfelk, Kt. 5 fons and 
6 daughters. Of the latter 

I. Mary married firft Giles Aliington, of Horfeheath in Cambridge^ 
fhire, Efq. and fecondly Edward Eldrington, £fq. 

II. Elizabeth married Sir Ocorge Carey, Kt. who in 1596 fticcfeded 
to be fecond Lord Hunfdon» and died 9 Sept. 1693. 

III. Katherine married ^ir Thomas Leigh^ oif Stonele'gh Co« 
Warw. Kt, 

' IV. Mary married Sir Edward Afton, of Tixliall; Ca Staff. S. P. 

V. Anne married — I. William Lord Montegle S. P.^-U. Henry 
firft Lord Compton— III. Robert fecond Earl of Dorfet, S. P. 

VI. Alice roarriod-^I. Ferdinando Stanley, Earl of I>erby-^IL Sir ^ 
Thomas £gertonj» Lord Keeper, afterwards Chancellor, and Vif<« 
count Brackley. Her daughter Lady Frances Stanley, married Joha 
Egcrton, Earl of Bridgwater, fon to her fecond hufband. 

Spenfe^ fpeakf of three of tbefe ladies in his *< Colin Clout's Coma 
hotne again,'^ as the honour of the family, *<'of which he boafts him-i 
felf to be the meaneft." His " Muiop'otmos" is dedicated to the 
*♦ Right Worthy and Vertuous Lady, the Lady Carey," « not fo much" 
fays he, M for your great bounty to my felf, which yet may not bo 
unminded, nor for name and kindred fake by you vouchfafed, being 
^fo ifegardable, as for that honourable name," &c. 

Agaio^in the dedicatioix of his *< Tears of the Mafes/* to the 
« Right Honourable the Lady ^trange" (wife pf Ferdinando then 
Lord Strange,, afterwards Earl of Derby) he fays, " the caufes for 
lyhich ye have deferyed of me to be honoured, (if honour it be at 
all) are both your particular bounties^ and alfo fome private band^ 
of affinity, which it hath pleafe(\ your Ladiihip to acknowledge.** 
• Ag^iu in the Dedication of " Mother Hubberd's Tale'* to the 
*' Right Honourable tlie Lady Compton and Mountegle," he fpeaks 
, of " the humble and faithful duty, which he is bound to bear, to that 
houfe from whence QxQ fprings." S^e alfo Maloue's Vindication of 
Sbakefpearejt p. 64. 
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He was educated at Pembroke- Hall, Cam* 
bridge, where he proceeded A» B. in 1572, and 
A. M, in 1576, when he* retired into the North, 
in confequence, as it is reported, of difeppbint;- 
ment in obtaining a 7tllovvlhip. Here he fell 
in love with his Rofalind— rand is fuppofed to 
have written his " Shepherd's Calendar/'* his 
carlieft poem, which by z, dedication to Sir 
Philip Sydney under the fignattire of Immerito, 
is conjeAured to have firft gained him an intro- 
du&ion to that illuftrious |>atron, and to have 
drawn him from his retirement into the fun- 
ihine of the Court, where he^ fcems however to 
have met with many difappointmcnts, of which 
in many paffages of his poems he moft pathetic 
cally complains, particularly from Lord Bur- 
leigh, who, tho- an able politician, appears to 
have been of too coarfe, too cold, and plodding 
a nature to have felt the divine influences of 
the Mufe. In 1579, he was fent abroad by the 
Earl of Lticelter, probably in fome public em- 
ployment : ai\d when Arthur Lord Grey of 
Wilton was appointed to fucceed Sir Henry 
Sydney, as Lord Deputy of Ireland, in^i58o, 
Spenfer was made his » Secretary, an office 
which he difcharged with great ability, and 



* Printed in 1579, a Uun quareo, black letter— Wart. Obf. on 
;Spcnfer, I, p. 31, 

L 4 integrity. 
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integrity. But Lord Grey was recalled in 
1582, and Spenfer is luppofed to have returned 
with hioi to England. There he continued 
till the death of Sir Philip Sydney, in 1586, 
probably employed in the compofnion of the 
Fairy Queen, of which however fragments are 
faid to have been written before his original 
introdudtion to Sir Philip. Yet the death of 
his great friend, however lamentable, did not 
happen before the poet had obtained, probably 
by his interett, a grant dated 27 June, 1586,^ 
of 3000 acres of land in the county of Cork in 
Ireland, part of the forfeited eftate of the Earl 
of Defmond. In 1587 he took poffcffion of 
(his eftate, anc^ having for his houfe the caftle 
of Kilcolman, and the pleafant river MuUa 
running through his grounds, he pafTed fome 
years in a happy tranquillity and leifure. This 
fituation gave him an opportunity of renewing 
his friendlhip with Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
having become acquainted with the poet, at 
the time of his having a command in Ireland 
under Arthur Lord Grey, had now obtained 
alfo a grant of 12,000 acres from the Crown, 
in Cork and Waterford.f A vifit by Sir 
Walter to Kilcolman is faid to have determined 



« Sir PHUip's d^ath happened tb^ 17th o£ 0A« f Oldys's Life, 
p. X,X1X. 

.Spenfe^ 
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Spenfer to prepare the three firft books of his 
Fairy Queen for immediate publication, for 
which purpofe the poet accompanied bis friend 
back to London, and on his arrival there, 158?, 
finding his old patron Lord J^cicefter dead, 
was introduced by his friend to the Queen, At 
length in 1590 came out in quarto, the three 
firft books of this incomparable poem, with a 
^'Letterof the Author's, expounding his whole 
intention in the courfe of^this worke, which 
for that it giveth- great light to the Reader, for 
the better underftanding is hereunto annexed." 
It is addreflcd/* to the Right noble and valo- 
rous Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight, Lo. War- 
dein of the Stanneryes, and her Maiefties liefc- 
tcnaunt of the County of Cornewayll. Dated 
23 January, 1589.* This is followed by fomc 
panegyrical verfcs of Sir Waiter and others, 
which are fucceeded by fome dedicatory fon- 
nets by the poet himfclf, to fome of, the chief 
pobility.f 



* I fuppofe 1589—90. 

f I do not know that it has been remarked l^y Spenfcr*s biogra- 
phers, that fome of the Sonnets which appear in the fubfequent Edi- 
tions were not in the firft quarto Edition, a copy of 'which the com* 
piler of this work poflelfes. The fecond Sonnet, to Lord Burleigh j 
the fifth, to the Earl of Cumberland ; the ninth, to l^ord Hunfdon j 
the eleventh, to Lord Buckhurft ; tlie twelfth, to Sir Francis Wal* 
fingham ; the thirteenth, to Sir, John Norris; and the fifteenth, to 
the Countefsof Pembroke ; were all added after the firft Edition, iu 
which the fomicts appear in the foUowing order.— I. To Sir Chrifto. 

phcr 
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In the Sonnets to Lord Ormond and Lor4 
Grey he fecms clearly to allude to Ireland, as 
the place where the poem was principally 
written. 



To the Earl of Ormond and Ossorv, 



'mKmmmmmmBBmmBasBSB 

Iteceivt moft noble Lord a fimple tafte 
Ol the wilde fruit, which ialvage foyi hath bred, 

' Which being through long wars left almoft wafte. 

With brutilh barbarifme is overfpredd : 

And in fo f aire a land, as may be redd, 
Not one ParnalfuSy nor one Helicone 
Left for fweete Mufcs to be harboured. 
But where thyfelfe haft thy brave manfionei 

7here in deede dwei faire Graces many one. 
And gentle Nymphes, delights of learned witSj 
And in thy perfon without Paragone 
All goodly bountie and true honour fits^ 

$uch therefore, as that wafted foyl doth yield, 
Jleceive dpar Lord in worth the fruit of barren field^ 



pher Hattor^-p-lL To the Earl of Effex.— III. To the Earl of Oxen- 
ford.-— IV. To the Earl of Northumberland.— V. To the Earl of Or- 
wond and OITory — ^VI. To the Lord Ch. Howard. — VII. To the Lord 
Grey of Wilton.— VIIL To Sir Walter Raleigh —IX. To the moft 
tertuous and beautiful Lady, the Lady Carew (who it feems to m^ 
Ibould not be confounded with Lady Carey, Sir John Spenfer's 
daughter.)— X. To all the gratious and beaucifuli ladies in the Court. 

' To 
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To the Lord Grey of Wilton, 



^qft noble Lord the piUor of my life. 

And Patrone of my Mufes pupillage, ' 

Through whofe large bountie poured on me rife, 

In the 'firft feafon of my feeble age, 

J now doe live, bound yours by vaffalage: 
Sith nothing ever may redeems, nor reave 
Out of your cndleffe debt fo fure a gage, 
Vouchfefe in worth this fmall guift to rcccave, 

Whiph in your noble hands for pledge I leave. 
Of all the reft, that I am tyde t' account : 
Rude rymes, the' which a ruftick Mufe did weavQ 
In favadge foyle, far from Parn^lTo mount. 

And roughly wrought in an unlearned Loome : 

The xyhich vouchfafe dear Lord your favorable doome.* 

Spenfer now married; and in his IriQi retire^ 
jTient, fini(hed three more books of the « Fairy 
Queen,'* bcfidcs feveral other poems. But his 
quiet was foon to end. After the death of the 
fiarl of Dcfmond in 1593, the Earl of Tyrone 
broke out into a frclh rebellion. On this oc- 
cafion Spenfer became not a little anxious for 
his own fcttlement at Kilcolman ; and in 1596, 
wrote a plaa for reducing the kingdom, under 
the title of •* A View of the State of Ireland,'* 

 Edit. 159CJ quartO; p. 693, Co^ 
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In 1596, the fourth^ fifth and fixth Books of 
the ** Fairy Queen*' were publiflicd at London 
in 4to: and he is fuppofed to have come to 
England himfelf at that time. How^ever he 
was in Ireland again 1597 ; and there it feems 
he died, amid the defolations of the Rebellion, 
which W4S now raging, as appears from the fol- 
lowing curious anecdote in Drummond,* who 
has left w the heads of a converfacion between 
himfelf and Ben Jonfon. " Ben Jonfon told 
•' me that Spenfer's goods were robbed by the 
^* Irifh in Def(nond's rebellion ; his houfe and 
^' a little child of his burnt} and he and his 
^* wife nearly efcaped 5 that he refufed twenty 
*' pieces fent him by the Earl of Effex, and 
^* gave this anfwer to the perfon who brought 
** them, that he was fure he had no time to 
•* fpend them." Camden informs us, that 
Spcnfer was in Ireland when the rebellion 
broke out under Tyrone in 1598, but that 
being plundered of his fortune, he was obliged 
to return into England, where he died, that 
fame, or the next year. Camden adds, that 
he was buried in the Abbey of Wcftminfter, 
with due folemnities, at the expencc of the Ear^ 
of Eflcx. If Drummond's account be true, it; 

* Works, fol. p 224. " Heads of a convcrfation between the fa- 
mous poet Ben. Jonfon and M^ilUam Drummoud of Hawtbornden, • 
January 1619.*' 

is 
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is moflr probable that the Earl, whofe benefac- 
tion came too late to be of any ufe, ordered his 
body to be conveyed into England, where it 
was interred, as Camden relates. It liiuft be 
owned that Jonfon*s account^ in Drummond, 
is very cir9um(tantial ; and that it is. probable, 
Jonfon was curious enough to colled authentic 
information, on fo interefting a fubjeft. At 
leaft his profefllon and connexions better qua- 
lified him to come at th^ truth. Perhaps he 
Was one of the poets who held up* Spenfer's 
pall.f 

Hugolin Spenfer, a great-grandfon, is.faid 
to have been reftored by the Court of Claims, 
in the reign of Charles 11^ to fo much of the 
lands as could be found to have belonged to 
the poet.J 

" Whea the works of Homer and Arifto- 
tle" (fays the moft excellent of our critics on 
Engliih Poe!:ry§) "began to be reftored and 
ftudied in. Italy, when the genuine and uncor- 
rupted fourccs of ancient poetry and ancient 
criticifm were opened, and every fpecics of li- 
terature at laft emerged from the depths of 



 PoetJs fanus ducentibus. Camd. Ann. Eliz. p. 4. pag. 729. Lugd. 
Bat. f This account is extradled from T. Warton's Obferv. on the 
F. Queen^ II. p. 251, 252. • X His Life^ before the edition of 1679. 
Biogra. Brit. VI. p. 3813. § la his Obfcrvations on the Fairy Queen, 
daod« 2 edit. Lond..i762. 

gothic 



gothi<: ignorance and barbarity ; it might have 
been expefVed, that inftead of the romantic 
manner of poetical compofition introduced and 
vftabliflied by the Provcncial bards, a new and 
more legitimate taftc of writing would have 
focceeded. With ^hcfe advantages it was rea- 
sonable t6 conclude, that unnatural events, the 
machinations of imaginary beings, and adven* 
t«res entertaining only as they were improbable^ 
would have given place to juftnefs of thought 
and defign, and to that decorum which nature 
didatcd, and which the example and the pre- 
cept of antiquity had authorized. But it was 
a long tinric before fuch a change was effcfted. 
We find Ariofto, many years after the revival 
of letters feeding truth for magic, and pre- 
ferring the ridiculous and incoherent cxcurfions 
of BqyardOy to the propriety and uniformity of 
the Grecian and Roman models. Nor did the 
reftoration of ancient learning produce any ef- 
fectual or immediate improvement in the ftate 
trf criticifm. Beni^ one of the moft celebrated 
critics of the fifteenth century, was ftill fo in- 
fatuated with a fondnefs for the old Provencial 
vein that he venture^ to write a regular differ- 
fertation, in which he compares Arioito with 
Homer* 

- ** Triflino, who flouriftied a few years after 
Arioftbi had tafte and boldneis enough co pub<* 

]i(h 
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Uih an epic poem, written in profefled imitation 
of , the Iliad. But this attempt met with little 
regard or applaufe, for the reafon on which its 
real merit was founded. It was rejeded as an 
infipid and uninterelling performance, having 
few Devils or enchantments to recommend it. 
To Triffino fuccceded Taffo, who in his Gieru- 
faleme Liberata, took the ancients for his 
guides; but was dill too fenfible of the popu* 
lar prejudice in favour of ideal beings, and ro* 
mantic adventures, to negleft or omit them en« 
tirely. He had ftudied and acknowledged the 
beauties of claflScal purity. Yet he ftill kept 
his firfl: and favourite acquaintance, the old 
Provencial poets, in his eye. Like his own 
Rinaldo, who after he had gazed on the dia<^ 
rriond (hicld of Truth, and with fceming refo- 
lutioo, was aftually departing from Armida 
and her enchanted gardens, , could not help 
looking back upon them with fome remains of 
fondnefs. Nor did Taffo's poem, though com* 
pofed, in fome meafure, on a regular plan, give 
its Author, among the Italians at leafk, an/ 
greater (hare of eftcem and reputation on that 
account. Ariofto, with all his extravagancies, 
was ftill preferred. The fupcriority of the Or- 
lando Furiofo was at length eftablifbed by a 
formal decree of the academicians della Crufca, 
who, amongft other literary debates, held a fo- 

lemn 
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lemn court of enquiry concerning the merit of 
both poems, 

" Such was the prevailing tafte, when Spen-*^ 
fcr projedted the Fairy Queen: a poem, which^ 
according to the pradice of Arioilo, was to con* 
fid of allegories, enchantments, and romantic 
expeditions^ condu&ed by knights, giants, ma* 
giciatis and fiftitious beings. It may be urged^ 
that Spenfer made an unfortunate choice, and 
difcovered but little judgment in adopting Ari« 
ofto for his example, rather than TafTo, who 
had fo evidently exceeded his rival, at leaft in 
conduct and decorum. But our author natu-^ 
rally followed the poem which was mofl: cele<» 
brated and popular. For although the French 
critics univerfally gave the preference to Taflb, 
yet in Italy the partifans on the fide of Ariofto 
were by far the mod powerful, and confe* 
quently in England : for Italy in the age of 
Queen Elizabeth gave laws to our ifland in all 
matters of tafte, as France has done ever fincc. 
At the fame time it may be fuppofed, that of 
the two, Ariafto was Spenfcr's favourite, and 
that he was naturally biaffed to prefer that 
plan, which would ^dmit the moft extenfive 
range for his unlimited, itiiaginacion. What 
was Spcnfer's plan, in confcqueqce of this 
choice, and how it was cgndudled, I now pro- 
cecd to examine. 

« The 
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** The poet fuppofes, that the Fabrie 
QtJEENE, according to an annual cuftom, held 
a magnificent feafti which continued twelve 
days; oil each of which refpedively, twelve 
feveral complaints are prefented before her. 
Arcordingly in order to redrcfs the injuries 
which were the occafion of thefe feveral com- 
plaints, (he difpatches, with proper commif- 
flons, twelve different Knights, each of which, 
in the particular adventure allotted to him, 
proves an example of fome particular virtue, 
as of Holinefs, Temperance, Juftice, Chaftity ; 
and has one compleat book alHgned to him, of 
which he is the hero. But befides thefe twelve 
Knights, feverally exemplifying twelve moral 
virtues, the poet has cdnftituted one principal 
Knight or general hero, viz. Prince Arthur* 
This perfonage reprefents Magnificence; a-vir- 
' tue which is fuppofed to be the perfection of 
all the reft. He moreover afllfts in every book^ 
and the end of his aftions is to difcover, and 
win, Gloriana, or Glory. In a word, in this 
charader the poet profefles to pourtray " The 
image of a brave Knight perfefted in the twelve 
private moral virtues." 

•• It is evident that our auth(!ir in eltablifhing 
one hero, who fecking and attaining one grand 
end, which is Gloriana, fliould exemplify otic 
grand charafter, or a brave Knight perfctSed 

M in 
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in the twelve private moral virtues^, copijed ihe 
caft and coaltruftion. of the ancient Epic. BiU 
fenOblc as he was of the importance and expe- 
diency of the unity of the hero and of his de- 
fign* he does not» In the mean ti.me^. (eem CQn» 
vinced of the neceflity of that unity of a&ion«, 
by the means^ of which fiich a deGgp fbould be 
properly accompli&cd* At leaA he has not 
followed the method praftifed by Homer and 
Virgil, in conduSiog their refpoAive heroes to 
the propofed end* 

" It may be afkcd, with great propriety, 
how does Arthur execufie the grand, fimple^ 
and ultimate defign,, intended by the poet i Ic 
may he anfwered with fome degree of plaufibi* 
lity, that, by lending his. ^efpeifUve afiiftance to 
each of the. twelve Knights, who patronize the 
twelve virtues in his allotted defence of each, 
Arthur approaches ftill nearer and nearer to 
Glory, till at lad he gains a^compleie poflef* 
fion. But furely to affiH: is not a fulEcient fer- 
vice. This fecondary merit is inadequate to' 
the reward. The poet ought to have made this 
" brave Knight" the leading adventurer. Ar- 
thur fhould have been the principal agent in 
vindicating thecaufe of Holinefs, Temperance, 
and the relh If our hero had thus, in his own 
perfon, exerted himfelf in the prote&ion of the 
twelve virtues, he might have been dcfervedly 

ftylcd 
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ftykd the pcrfeft pattern of alJ, and confe* 
Quently would have fucceeded in the talk af- 
figned, the attainment of Glory* At prefcnt 
he is only a fubordinate or acceflory tharaftcr. 
The difficulties and obftacles which we expeft 
him to furnhount, in order to accomplish his 
final atchievement, are removed by others. It 
is not be, who fubdues the dragon, in the firft 
book, or quells the magician Bufirane, in the 
third. Thefe are the vidories of St. Gcorg«?, 
and of Britomart. On the whole, the twelve 
Knights do too much for Arthur to do any 
thing 5 or at leaft, fo much as may be rcafona- 
bly required from the promifed plan of the 
poem. Dryden remarks, ** We muft da Spen- 
•* fer that jullice to obferve, that magnanimity 
.** (nuigliificeiice) which is the true cHar adcr of 
*• Prirtce Arthur, (hides throughout the whole 
" poem ; and fuccours the reft when thty are 
•* in diftrefs.*** If the magnanimity of Arthur 
did in reality (hioe in evefy part of the poetn 
Wi€h a fuperior ftnd fteady luftre,- ouraMthot 
would fairly ftand acquiteed. At preftnc i^ 
burfts forth but feldom, in obfcure atfd rnceN 
ropted flafhesr *• To fuccour the reft when iii 
diftrefs** is, as 1 have hinted, a cireumftance of 
too littk importftAce in the thara^ef of this 
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uoiverfai champion. It is a fervice to be prer-> 
formed in the caufe of the hero of the Epic^ 
poem by ibme dependent or inferior chief»^ thd 
bufinefs of a Gyas or a Cloanthus. 

" On the whole^ we may obferve thait Spen^ 
fer's adventures, feparately taken as the fubje^fe 
of each (angle book, have not always a mutual 
dependence upon each other, and confequentl/ 
do not properly contribute to conftitute one 
legitimate poem. Hughes, not confidering thiSji 
has advanced a remark in commendation of 
Spenfer's condud, which is indeed one of the 
moft blameable parts of it. ^ If we confider 
^ the firft book as an entire work of itfelf, we 
^ ihall find it to be no irregular contrivance. 
^* There is one principal aftion, which is <:om« 
^^ pletcd in the twelfth canto, and the feveraf 
^ incidents are proper^ as they tend either to 
•* obftru6t or promote i^*** 

** As the heroic poem is required to be one 
WHOLE, compounded of many various parts,^ 
relative and dependent, it is expedient that no€ 
one of thefe parts (hould be fo regularly con- 
trived, and fo completely finiflied,, as to become 
a WHOu of itfelf. For the mind, being once 
fatisfied in arriving at the confirmation of an 
orderly feries of events, acquiefces in that fatit^ 

« Remarks oathe Faiq; QiiQeii^ Hughes's Edit o( Speafeo vol. L 
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€s3:ipft. Our attention and carioHty are in the 
fiiidft diverted from purfuing with due vigor, 
the final and general cataftrophe. But while 
each part is left incomplete, if feparated from 
the reft, the mind ftill eager to gratify its ex- 
pectations, is irrefiftibly and imperceptibly 
drawn from part to part, till it receives a full 
and ultimate fatisfa&ion from the accomplifb- 
ment of one great event, whkh all thofe parts, 
following and ill uft rating each other, contrU 
buted to produce. - > 

^ Our author was probably aware that by 
conftituting twelve feveral adventures for twelve 
ieveral heroes, the want of a general connexion 
would often appear. On this account, as I 
prefume, hefometimes refumes and finifhes in 
fome diitant book, a tale formerly begun and 
left imperfeft. But as numberlefs interrupr 
tions necelTarily intervene, this proceeding of* 
tcfn occafions infinite perplexity to the reader* 
And it feenis to be for the fame reafon, that 
after one of the twelve Knights has atchieved 
the adventures of his proper book, the poet 
introduces him in the next book, a&ing per- 
haps in an inferior fphere, and degraded to 
fome lefs dangerous exploit. But this conduA 
'is highly inartificial; for it destroys that re- 
pofe which the mind feels after having accom- 
panied a hero through manifold ftruggles and 

M 3 various 
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various diftrcflcs to fuccefs and viStory^ Be-^ 
fideif when we perceive him entering upon My 
Icfi illuftrious aucmpr» our former admiration 
ti in fome degree dimini(hed. Having feen 
him complete fome memorable conquefts we 
become interefted in his honour^ and are jet- 
lous concerning bis future reputation. To at* 
tempty and even to atchieve^ fome petty pofte- 
itor enterprizc^ is to derogate from his dignitjTy 
and to fully the tranfceodent luftre qf his for« 
mer viftories. 

^ Spenfer perhaps would have embarralTed 
himlcrlf and the reader lefs^ had he made every 
book one entire detachod' poem of twelve can*- 
tos» without any reference to the refk. Thus 
he would have written twelve different book^ 
in each of which he might have completed the 
pattern of a particular virtue in twelve knights 
refpedtively : at prefent he has remarkably 
failed in endeavouring to repcefent all the vir. 
tues exemplified in one. The poet, might either 
have eftabliihed twelve Knights without an 
Arthur, or an Arthur without twelve Knights. 
Upon fuppofition that Spenfer was refolved to 
charafterbe the twelve moral virtues, the for-* 
mer plan perhaps would have been beft : the 
latter is defe£i:ive, as it neceflsrily wants fim* 
plicity. It is an adllon confiding of twdve 
aftionsi all equally great and uncmnefted be« 
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tween thcmfclvcs, and not compounded of one 
iimil tempted and rohcrent chain of incident J, 
tenc^g tp the accompKlhment of one defign. 

** I liave tcmarked, that Spenfcr intended to 
wcprefs the charafter of a hero perfefted in the 
twelve moral virtues, by reprefcnting him as 
affifting in the fcrvice of all, till at lafl he be- 
comes poflefied of all. This plan, however in- 
judicious, -he certainly was obliged to obferve. 
fiut itk the third book, which is ftyled the le- 
gend -of Chaftity, Prince Arthur does not fo 
fnut^ as lend his gfliftance in the vindication 
o# that virtue. He appears indeed, but not as 
an agent, or even an auxiliary m the adventure 
of the book. 

•* Yet it muft be confeffcd, that there is fome- 
tliing artiikial in the poet's manner of varying 
from biftorical predHon. This condufl: is ra- 
tionally illuftrated by Wimfelf.* According to 
this plan, the reader wotrld liavc been agrcea- 
My for prized tn the lafl: book, when he catne 
to difcover that the^fcries of adventures, which 
he had juft feen tomphrted, were undertaken at 
the command of the Fairy Qiteen; and that 
the Knights had feverally fet forward to the ex- 
ecution of them, from her annual bixthrday fcf- 
tival. But Spenfer in tnoft of the books, has 

* Locter to Sir Walter Rjdeigh. 
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injudicioufly foreftalled the firft of thefe parti* 
culars ; which certainly fhould have been con« 
ces^led till the Uft book, not only that a need^ 
Jefs repetition of the fame thing might be pre- 
vented ; but that an opportunity might be fe- 
eured of ftriking the reader's tpind with a cir^ 
cumftance new and unexpeded. 

*' Bvjt notwithftaqding the plan and condud 
of Spenfer, in the poem before us, is highly 
exceptionable, yet we may venture to pro* 
nounce that the fcholar has more merit than 
the matter in this refpeft ; and that the Fairy 
Queen is not fo confufed and irregular as the 
QrUndo Furiofo. There is it)deed no general 
unity which prevails in the former : but if wc 
confider every book, or adventure, as a fepa- 
rate poem, we (ball meet with fo niany diftind 
however impcrfed, unities, by which an attcn^ 
live reader is lefs bewildered, than in the maze 
of indigeftion and incoherence, of which the 
latter totally conQfts, where we feek in vain 
Wthcr for partial or univerfal integrity. 

Cum nee pes nee capat wvi 
Reddatur Form*.* 

•• Ariofto has his admirers and mott defer- 
ycdly. Yet every claQical, every rcafonablc 
<pritiC| mutt acknowledge, that the poet's co9;» 

# {lor. Art, Poet t, 9» 
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Ception in celebrating the madness, or in other 
words, defcribing the irrational ^&s of a hero, 
implies extravagance and abfurdity. Orlando 
does not make his appearance till the eighth 
book, where he is placed in a fituation not 
perfedly heroic. He is difcovrfred to us m 
bed, defiring to deep. His ultimate de(ign is 
to find Angelica: but his purfuit of her is 
broken off again in the thirtieth book ; after 
which there are fixteen books, in none of which 
Angelica has the le^ft Oiare. Other heroes are 
likeWife engaged in the fame purfuit. After 
reading the firfl: ftan^a, we are inclined to think 
that the fubjedl of the poem is the expedition 
of the Moors into France, under the emperor 
Agramante, to fight againft Charlemagne-, but 
jhis bufincfs is the moft infignificani and incon- 
fiderable part of it. Many of the heroes per- 
form exploits equal, if not fuperior, to ihofe 
pf Orlandoi particularly Ruggiero, who clofcs 
the poem with a grand and important atchieve* 
inent, the conquefl: and death of Rodomonc. 
But this event is not the completion of a ftory 
carried on, principally and perpetually, through 
(he work. 

*' This fpirited Italian paffes from one inci- 
dent to another, and from region td region with 
fuch incredible expedition and .rapidity, that 
pne WQuld think be waa mounted upon his 

winged 
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winged fteed Ippogrifo. Within the compaft 
of ten ftanzas, he is in England and the Hef-* 
perides, in the Earth and the Moon. He be- 
gins the hiftory of a Knight in Europe, and 
fuddeoly breaks it off to refutne the unfiaifliecl 
cataftrophe of another in Afia. The reader^s 
knaginatioa is diftra&ed, and his attention Jiar* 
ralTedy amidft the multiplicity of talcs, in the 
relation of which the poet is at the fame inftant 
equally engaged. To remedy this inconveni- 
^cnce, the compaflionate expofitors have affixed, 
in fome of the editions, marginal hints, inform* 
ing the bewildered reader in what book and 
ftahza the poet intends to recommence an in* 
terrupted epifode. This expedient reminds us 
of the aukward artifice pradifed by the firft 
painters. However, it has proved the means 
of giving Ariofto's admirers a clear comprehen- 
fion of his ftories, which otherwile they could 
not have obtained without much difficulty. 
This poet is feldom read a focond time in or* 
dcr ; that is, by paffing from the firft catlto t6 
^e iecond, and from the fecond to the reft in 
fucceffion: by thus purfuing, without any re- 
gard to the proper courfe of the books and 
fianzas, the different tales, which though all 
fomewhere finiihed, yet are at prefent fo ma-> 
tually coBiplicated, that the incidents of one 
art perpetuaiiyxlaihiiig with cbofe of another. 

The 



The jodicious Abbe du Bos obferves happily^ 
enough, that ** Homer is a geometrician in 
^ compariibn of Ariofto." His milcellaneodk 
•contents cannot be better exprefled than by^ the 
two firft verfes of his exordium ; 

Le Donni) i Cavallier, rArme, gii Amon, 
Ia CoitegiCi le* audaci Imprefe^ io canto.<l^ 

" But it is abfurd to think of judging either 
Ariofto or Spenfer by precepts which they did 
not attend to. We, who live in the days of 
writing by rule, are apt to try every compofi- 
tioa by thofe laws which we have been taught 
to think the fole criterion of excellence. Cri* 
tical tafte is univerfally diffufed, and we re- 
quire the fame order and deflgn which every 
modern performance is expeded to have in . 
poems, where they never were regarded or in- 
tended. Spenfer^ and the fame may be fjiid 
of Ariofto, did not live in an age of planning. 
His poetry is the carelefs exuberance of a 
warm imagination and a ftrong lenfibility. It. . 
was his bufincfs to engage the fanicy, and to 
intereft the attention by bold and ftriking 
images,f in the formation and the difpoficion 

 Orl. Fur. c. i. f. x. 

f " Montcfquieu has partly cliaradterized Spenrer, in the Judg- 
ment he has pafled upon the Englifh poets, which is not true with 
regard to all of them. * Leurs poets auroient plus fouvent cette ru» 
< deffe originale de TinTention, qu'une certaine delicate ITe que donno 
* le gout; on 7 trouveroit quelqu^ chofe qui iipprocheroit plu de U 
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of which t little labour far art was applied. 
The various and the marvellous were the chief 
iburces of delight. Hence we find our author 
ranfacking alike the regions of reality and ro*. 
mance, of truth and fiftion, to find the proper 
decorations and furniture for his fairy ftruc- 
ture. Born in fuch an age, Spcnfer wrote ra- 
pidly from his own feelings, which at the fame 
time were naturally noble. ExaSnefs in his 
poem, would have been like the cornice which 
a painter introduced in the grotto of Calypfo. 
Spenfer's beauties are like the flowers in Pari^* 
dife, 

....— ...^— «-— Which not nipe At* ^ 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 
Poui'd forth profufc, on hill, and dale, and plain; 
Both where the morning fun firft warmly fmote 
The open field, or where the unpierc'd (hade 
Imbrown'i the noontide bowers.* ^ 

** If the Fairy C^een be deftitute of that 
arrangement and oeconomy which epic feverity 
requires, yet we fcarcely regret the lofs of thefe 
while their place is fo amply fupplied, by fome- 
thing which more powerfully attradts us : fome- 
thing which engages the afFedVions, the feelings 
of the heart, rather than the cold approbation 

* force de M. Ange, que de la grace du RaphaeL' L'Efprit du Loix. 

liv, 19. ch 27. 

The French critics are too apt to form their general potions of 
Engliftx Poetry, from our fondnefs for Shakefpeare, 

* Parad. Loft, b. IV. v. 241. 
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of the head. If there be any poem,^ whofe 
graces pleafe, becaufe they are fituated beyond 
the reach of art, and where the force and fa- 
eulties.of creative imagination delight, becaufe 
they are unaffiiled and unreftratned by thofe 
of deliberate judgment, it is this. In reading 
Spenfer, if the critic is not iatisfied, yet the 
reader is delighted."* 

From the fame incomparable critic, from 
whom the above long cxtrad has bfcen copied, 
Ifhall feleift the leading obfervations (referring 
the reader to the book itfelf for the details, id 
which they are exemplified) on the following 
heads. I. On Spenfer's Imitations from old 
Romances. IL On his ufe and abule of an-^ 
tient Hiftory, and Mythology. III. On his 
Stanza, Verfification, and Language. IV. On 
his Imitations from Chaucer. V. On his Imi- 
tations from Ariofto. V I. On jiis Inaccuracies.' 
VII. On his Imitations of himfelf. VIII. Oii 
his allegorical Charadter. 

I. *' Although Spenfcr formed his Faerie 
QuEENB upon the fanciful plan of Ariofto, yet 
it muft be confeflTed, that the adventure^ of his 
Knights are a more exaft and immediate copy 

• This is a tranfcript of the whole of the firft Section of the firft^ 
Volume of T. Warton's Obfervations on the Fairy Queen of Spenfer : 
which SetSiioa is conccf ains '' The plan and coodu^ of the Fairy 
Queen.** 

of 
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of thefe wimh we meet with in old romances^ 
(}r books of chivalry, than of thofe which form 
the .Orlando Fiirtofo. Ariofto's Knights ex^ 
Ubit furprhsiilg examples of their prowefs, and 
accbieve many heroic a£ttons« Bqt our au* 
ibor'sr Kmghta^ are more ptofefle<31]r engaged ia 
mneogrng iikjurits^ and doing juftke to the dif- 
trefled ; which was the proper bufinefs, and uU 
timate end of the ancient Knight-errantry. And 
thus though moiliy of Spcnfer^s incidents are to 
be found ia Ariofto, fuch as that of blowing a 
korory at the found of which the gates of a caf- 
tlc fljr open^ of the vaniihing of an enchanted 
ftahice Of garden after fome Knfght has de- 
ftroyed tbe enchanter, and the like; yet tbefe 
are aoi vnMe peculiarly the property of Ari^ 
ofte, ihan charf are common to all antieni ro-^ 
mamccs in' generalr Spenier*s firft book is, in* 
deed, a itgutscr and precife invitation of foch a 
feries of adtion as we freguentlly find in books 
of chivalry.* For inftancc} a King's daughieif 



• In anotber plaos, (vol. 11. p. 267) he (ays: " Howeyer monftk'oai 
and unnatural thcOe compoiitions may appear to this age of reafoaaiul 
refinement, they merit more attention than the world is willing to 
bef^ovr. They prcfenre- many curious hiftorical fafts, and throV 
confiderahle light on the nature of the feudal fyilem. Th^ are the 
pj<Si,ures of ancient ufages and cudoms; and reprefent tho manners, 
genius and character ^of our anceftors. Above all, fuch arc their ter- 
rible graces of magic and enchantment, fo magnificently marvellous 
sQre their fidl^'ons and fablings, that they contribute, in a wonderful 
decree, to roufe and inTigorate all the powers of imagination: to flore 

the 



a^{>lifis to a Kf>^ht» that he woutd relieve ber 
father and nether, who are.clbfcljr confined to 
their ca(l;le, upon account of a yaft: and terrw 
ble dragon, that had ravaged .tbeir coontry, 
and perpetually laid wait to deftroy thetiK The 
l^night feta forwand with the Jadjr^ encounicss 
a iDonfter in the ways is plotted agaixift by aa 
enchanter, and after furmountii^ a variety o£ 
difficulties and obdacks,, arrives at the country 
which is the fcene of the dragon's devaftation, 
Ifills him> and is prefented to the King and 
Queen, whom be has juft delivered^, marries 
their daughter, bat is ibon obliged to kzvn 
Her, on account of fulfilling a focmer v^w« 

** It may be moreover obferved,.rba;t the cir«* 
cumftance of each of Spenfer's twelve Knigfatai 
departing from one place, by a difierent way^ 
to perform a different adventuns, exadty re* 
fembles that of the feven Knigh» enttring 
Upon their feveral expeditions, in the well- 
koiown ronoance, entitled the ^' Seven Cham* 
pions of Chriftendom/' In fa& thefe miracu- 
lous books were highly falbionable, and chi« 
valry, which was the fubje<fl of them, was ftillr 
pra&ifed and admired in the age^ of Qjiera 
EUzabeth/*t 

the fancy with thofe fobHme and alarming iftiage^ which true po^ 
try beft deligfats to diffflay."^ 

* See Hoiinlhed's Chronicles, vol. III. p. 1 3 1^. f Warton on Spen- 
ff r, fedl. II. v«l. h p, 17, |S* 

aI» 
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II. ^* As'Spenfer fought to produce furprize 
hy extravagant jnci()ents and fantaftic defcrip-^ 
tions, great part of claflTical hiftory and mytho- 
logy afforded ample materials for fuch a de-' 
fign, and properly coincided with the general 
aim of his romantic plan. He has accordingly 
adopted icmie of their moft extraordinary fic-> 
tionst in many of which he has departed from 
the received tradition, as his purpofe and fub- 
jcft occa(ionaI)y required or permitted. But 
with regard to our author's mifreprefentation 
of ancient fable, it may be juftty urged that 
from thofe arguments which are produced a- 
gainft his fidelity, new proofs arife in favour 
of his fancy. Spenfer's native force of inven- 
tion would not fuffer him to purfue the letter 
of prefcribed fiftton, with fcrupulous obferva^ 
tion and fervile regularity. In many particu- 
lars he varies from antiquity, only to fubftitute 
new beauties; and from a flight mention of one 
or two leading circumftances in ancient fable, 
takes an opportunity to difplay fome new fic- 
tion of his own coinage* He fometimes, in 
the fervour of compofition,^mifreprcfcnts tbefe 
matters through hafte and inattention. His al- 
lufions to antient hiftory are likewife very fre- 
quent, which he has not fcrupled to violate, 
with equal freedom and for the fame rcafons.*** 

# Wartoa ut fupra, fe^. III. Tdi. I. p. 66, 67. 

III. 
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III. " Although Spenfcr's favourite Chaucer 
had made ufe of the ottava rima,* or ftanza of 
eight lines; yet it feems probable, that Spen(er 
was principally induced to adopt it, with the 
addition of one line, from the pri^ftice of Ari- 
ofto and Taffo, the mod falhionable poets of 
his age. But Spenfer, in chufing this ftanza^ 
did not fufficicntly confider the genius of the 
englifli language, which does not ea^ly fall 
into a frequent repetition of the fame termi. 
nation; a circumftance natural to the italian, 
which deals largely in identical cadences. 

" Befides, it is to be remembered, that Taflb 
and Ariofto did not embarrafs themfelves with 
the neceflity of finding out fo many fimilar ter- 
minations as Spenfer. Their ottava rima has 
only three fimilar endings, alternately rhyming. 
The two laft lines formed. a diftindt rhyme. But 
.in Spenfer the fecond rhyme is repeated four 
times, and the third three. f This conftraint 
led our author into many abfurdities.*'J 

«' But it is furprizing upon the whole, that 
Spenfer (hould execute a poem of uncommon 

* " Chaucer*s flTanza is not ilri6lly To. Betiifli, in his life of Boccacc, 
acquaints us, chat Boccace was the inventorf of the ottava rimai and 
that the ThefeiJ of that author was the firfl poem in which it was ever 
applied." 

f «* See examples of the mcafures of the Proveiicial poets, in Pe- 
trarch. Spenfer forms a compound of many of thefe.** 

J Warton ut fupra, feft. IV. vol, I. p. 113, 114. 

N . length 
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kngth, with fa much fpirit and eafei Jatjerr as 
he was mth fo many IbackleSi and Qp>l>arral|^ 
with (o complicated a. bondage of. rhypiiixg.. 
Nor can I recoiled); thai; he has been fo carelefi^ 
as to fuffer the fame word to be repeated as a 
riiyme to ixfetf in m^re than four prEve in^ 
ftances*; a. fault, which if he had more f(e« 
quently committed, his manifold beauties of 
yerfification would have obliged u$ to over-^ 
look*, and which Harrington fhoutd hava 
avoided more fcrupulouily, to compenfate, in 
fome degree, for the tamenefs and profaic me^ 
diocrity of his numbers/'* 

IV. ** It is evident, that in many paiTagest 
Spenfer ba^ imitated Chaucer's fentiment as weU 
as bis language. It is frequently true, tha( par 
rallelifts miftake refemblances for th<sfta« But 
this do£):rine by no means affeds the inftances 
of Spenfer's imitations, both of Chaucer and 
Ariofto. Spenfer is univerfaily acknowledged 
to have keen an attentive reader, and a pro* 
fefled admirer, of both thefe poets. . His imi- 
tations from the former are moR commonly li- 
teral, couched in the expreffions of the original. 
What he has drawn from Ariofto are artiScial 
fiftions which confiding of unnatural combina- 
tions, could not, on account of their fio^ula- 



 Warton, fc^. IV. vol I. p. izu 
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rity^ bc' fallen upon by both, poets accidentally, 
as natural appearances mighc he, which lie ex« 
pofed and' obvious ta all, at all times."* 

V. "Although SpcnfisT ftudied Ariofto with 
fuch attention, infotnuch that he was simbitious 
of rivalling the Orlando Furiofo in a poem 
founded on a fimilar plan, yet the .genius of 
each was entirely different. Spenler, amidft all 
his abfurdities, abounds with beautiful and fub« 
lime reprefen tat ions ; while Ariofto's ftrokcs of 
true poetry bear no proportion to his falUes of 
merely ronnantic imagination. He gives us th^ 
grot^fque for the graceful, and extrav^j^ige for 
majcfty. He frequently moves our laughter by 
thewhimftcal figures of a Callot, butfeldom 
awakens our admiration by the juft portraits of 
II Raphael. Ariofto's vein is efTentiaDy difie* 
rent from Spenfer^sj it is abfoluiely cpmict 
and infinitely better fuited to fcenes of hpHiour, 
than to ferious and folefcm defcriptioo. He fo 
€hara£ierifl4cally excelis in painting tlie familiar 
manners, .that thole Cached pieces in the Or- 
lando called Tales,.. are. by far the moft Ihining^ 
paflages in the pqem.^ M^ny of his fimiks arc 
alfo glaring indications of his predominate in- 
clination ta ridiculc'^f 

VI. ** Few poets appear to have campofed 

\ 

* Warton, fea V. vol. L jx 1*35, 136. f Ibiik left. VI. voL I. p. 

N 2 wich 
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with greater rapidity than Spenfer. Honied 
away by the impetuoHty of imagination^ he fre* 
quently cannot find time, to attend to the nice* 
ties of conftrudtion; or to ftand ftill and revife 
what he had before written, in order to prevent 
contradidtions, inconfiftencies, and repetitbhs. 
Hence it is that he not only fails in the qonnec« 
tion of (ingle words, but of circumftances-, not 
only violates the rules of grammar, but of pro* 
bability, truth, and propriety."* 

VII. " Commentators of lefs taftc than learn- 
ing, of lefs difcernment than oftentation, haye 
taken infinite pains to point out, and compare 
thofc paflfages which their refpecSlivc authors 
have imitated from others. This difquifition, if 
executed with a judicious moderation^ and ex- 
tended no further than to thofe pafTages, which 
are diftinguiflied with certain indubitable cha- 
rafters, and internal evidences of tranfcription^ 
or imitation, muft prove an inftrudive and en- 
tertaining refearch. It tends to regulate our 
ideas of the peculiar merit of any writer, by 
(hewing what degree of genuine invention he 
ipoffeffes, and how far he has improved the ma- 
terials of anothet by his own art and manner of 
application. In the mean time, it naturally 
gratifies every reader's inquifitive difpofition, 

 Warton, fcdt. Vlt voL II. p. |. 

But 
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But whtrt evert the moft apparent traces of 
likenefs are found, how feldom can we deter* 
mine with truth and juftice, as the moft fend- 
blc and ingenious of modern crirics* has finely 
proved, that an imitation was intended ? How 
commonly in this cafe, to ufe the precife and 
fignificant expreflions of this delicate writer, 
do we miftake rcfemblances for thefts ?** It 
may be more ufeful therefore to attend to 
*' Spenfcr's imitations of himfelf. . This kind 
of crtticifm will difcover and afcertain a poetV 
favourite images: it will teach us how vari- 
oufly he exprefTes the fame thought : and will 
explain difficult paffages and words/*f 

" Thus Spcnfcr particularly excells in paint- 
ing affright^ confufion, and aftoniihment. 

*' Experience proves that we paint bcft, what 
we have felt moft. Spenfer's whole life fcenls 
to have con lifted of difappointments and dif» 
trefs. Thefe miferics, the warmth of his ima- 
gination, and what was its confequence, his 
fenlibility of temper contributed to render 
doubly fevere. Unmerited and uhpitied indi-' 
gence ever ftruggles with true genius ; and a 
refined tafte, for the fame reafons that it en- 
hances the pleafures of life, adds uncommon 
tortures to the anxieties of that ftate» *^ in 

* " See a Difcourfe on Poetical Imitations by Mr. Hard." f Ibi(U 
f«a. VIII, vol. II, p. 36, 37. 

N 3 which,'* 
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which/' fays an incomparable moralift, « every 
.** virtue is obfcured, and in. which no condut^ 
•* can avoid rcproachr, a ftacc in which ctear- 
*• fulncfs is iofcnfibility, and dqeftion fallen- 
*' ncfs; of which the hard(hlps arc wichouc 
y honour, and the .labours without reward-V 
** To thefc may be added his perfonagc of Fear, 
** It is proper to remark^ that Spcnfer has given 
three large defcriptions, much of the faine na« 
ture; viz. The Bower of Blifs, B. !• .C* 12. 
The Gardens of Adonis, B. 3. C. 5. And the 
Gardens of the Temple of Venus, B. 4. C. 10* 
All which, though in general the fame, his in* 
vention has diverfified with many new circum* 
ftances; as it has likewife his Moi:nings: and 
perhaps we meet with no poet, who has more 
frequently, or more minutely at the fame time, 
delineated the Morning than Spenfcr, He has 
introduced two hiftorical genealogies of future 
kings and princes of England, B. 3. C. g^ 
and B. 2. C. 10, Be(kies two or three other 
Ihorier (ketches of Engli(h hiflx)ry. He often 
repeatedly introduces his allegorical figures, 
which h« fometimes defcribes with very little 
variation from his firft reprefentation ; parti>« 
cularly Difdain, Fear, Anger, and Danger. In 
ihis poem we likewife meet with two Helb, B. 
I. C. 5» 31, and B. 2. C. 7. 2i."» 

Warton, p. 57, 58. 

. VIII. 



' VIIL •* In reading the tirorks of i pdj&t ^ho 
lived in a remote age« it is neceflaiy tiiac w« 
fliould iook back upon the cuftoms atid man* 
tiers which prevailed in that age. We fho^ild 
endeavour to place ourfelves in the writer'sr fi- 
tuation and circumftances; Hence we (hall be- 
come better enabled «o difcover fe<>w liis turn 
of thinking and manner of cdmpofiiig, were 
influenced by fa^miiiar appearances and efta- 
bliflied obje<9:s, whicli are utterly different from 
thofe wkh which we are at prefent forrounded. 
For want of this caution, too many readers 
view the knights and daFcnfels, -the tournaments 
and enchantments of Spenfer, with modern 
eyes-, never confidering that the encoyuntere of 
chivalry fubfifted in our author*s age; that ro- 
mances were then moft eagerly and u«iverfaHy 
ftudied ; and that .confcquently Spenfer from 
thefafliion of the times, was induced to under- 
take a recital of chivalrous atchicvements, and 
to become, in (hort, a romantic poet. 

'* Spenfer in this refpeft copied real manners, 
no lefs than Homer. A fcnfible hiftorian ob- 
serves, that " Homer copied true natu rid man- 
** ners, which however rough and uncultivated, 
" will always form an agreeable and intcrefting 
•' pifture: but the pencil of the Englifh poet 
*^ (Spenfer) was employed in drawing the af- 
^[ fedtations, and conceits and fopperies of chi- 

N 4 valry.** 
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•* valry/** Thifi however was nothing more 
than an inrticacton of real life; as much, at baft, 
as the plain defcriptions in Homer, which cor- 
refponded to the fimplicity of manners then 
fubfiiting in Greece.. 

^* Nor is it confidered, that a popular prac-' 
tice of Spenfer^s age contributed in a confidera- 
ble degree, to make him an allegorical poet. 
We (hould remember that in this age, allegory 
was applied as the fubjed and foundation of 
public (hews and fpei^lacles, which were exhi<> 
bited with a magnificence fuperior to ti)at of 
former ages. The virtues and vices, diftin- 
guiihed by their rcfpeftive emblematical types^ 
were frequently perfonified, and reprefented by 
living adors. Thefe figures bore a chief part 
in furnifhing ^vhat they called pageaunts,-]* 
which were xhen the principal fpecies of enter* 



 Hume's Hift. of Eng. Tudor, vol. II. 1759, P« 739- 
•f ** Spcnfer himfelf wrote a fet of pagbaunts, which were de» 
icriptions of thefe feigned reprefentations. 

^< Cervantes, whofe aim was to expofe the abufes of imagination, 
feems to have left us a burlefque on pageantries, which he confidered 
as an appendage of romance, pertaking, in great meafure, of the 
iame chimerical fpiric. This ridicule was perfed^ly confiflent with 
the general plan and purpofe of his comic hidorjr. See the mafqut 
'at Chamacho's wedding, where Cupid, Intereil, Poetrjr and Libera* 
lity are the perfonages. A caftle is reprefented, called tlie Caftle of 
Pifcretion, which Cupid attacks with his arrows; but Intereft throws 
a.purfe at it, when it immediately falls to pieces, &c. D. Quixote, 
b. z* c. I. But under due regulation and proper contrivance they are 
« beautiful and ufefu} fpe^tacle/' 

tainment, 
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tainmeiity and were flaewn, nocx>nly iw private 
vt Uj3on ttie ftage, but very often in the open 
fireets for folemnizing public occafions, or ce« 
lebrating any great event. . As a proof of what 
ia* here, mentioned, I refer the reader to Hal- 
linifaed's Dcfcription* of the ** Shew of Man- 
hood and Defert," exhibited at Norwich. before 
Queen Elizabeth*, and more particularly to 
that hiftorian's account of a.TVRNEy,+ per- 
fprmed by Fulke Grevile, the Lords Arundeil 
and Windfor, and Sir Philip Sydney, w4^o are 
feigned to be the children of dbsirs^ attempt* 
ing to win the fortrefs of beauty. In the coin* 
pofition of the lad fpe&acle, no fmall (hare of 
poetical invention appears; 

,*' In the meantime, 1 do not deny that Spen* 
jer was in great meaTure tempted by the Or** 
lando Furioib, to write an allegorical poem. 
Yet it muft ftlll be acknowledged, that Spen* 
ler's peculiar mode of allegorizing feems to 
have been dictated by tbofe fpeftacles, rather 
than by the ii£lions of Ariofto. In fad Ariof- 
to's fpecics of allegory does not fo properly 
confift in imperfonating the virtues, vices, and 
affedions of the mind, as in the adumbration 
of moral dodrine,j: under the adtions of men 



« Hoi. Chron. III. p. 1297. f Exhibitod before the Qoeen at Weft* 
jnia;fter, ibiJ. p. 13 17 et feq. 
X " It is obferve^l by Plutarch^ th^t ** Allegory is that, in which 

one 
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Md women. On this plan Sprnier's ailfgories 
tre fomctimes formed : as in the firft book^ 
where the Red^crofle Knight or a True Chrif- 
tian, defeats the wiles of Archimago, or the 
Devil, &c. &c. Tbefc indeed are fi&itiocrs per* 
ibnages^ btit he proves himfclf a much moria 
ingenious allegoriil:^ where bis imagination 
** bodies, forth'* unfubftantiEl things, ** turns 
ihem to ihape/' and marks out the nature, pow« 
ers, aad effe&s, of that which is ideal and ab« 
ftruded, by vifible and exrcrnal fymbols, as in 
his delineation of fear, despair, fancv, £kvy» 
and the like. Ariofto gives us but few fym* 
bolical beings of. this ibrt, for a pidurelquc 
invention was by no means his talent: while 
Ihofe few, which we find in his poem, kre fel- 
dom drawn with that charaderiftical fuUnefs, 
and fignificant expreffion, fo ftriking in the 
fantaftic portraits of Speofer. And that Spen- 
for painted thefe figures in fo diftin& and anii* 
mated a ftyle, may we not partly account for it 

oae *thtnK is related, and another nrtderfteod." Thus Ariofto te- 
LATES the adventures of Orlando, Rogcro, Bradamante, &c. by which 
is UNDEiiSTOoD the conqueil of the padions, the importance of vir* 
ttie, and other moral dodtrines; ou wliic!h aooount we may call thfe 
Orlando a moral poem ; l^ak can we call the Fairy Queen on the wholp 
a moral poem ? Is it not equally an hiAorical or political poem ? For 
though it be, according to its author's words, <* an allegory or dark 
conceit," yet that which is coached or underftood -under this arllegory, 
is the hiftory and intrigues of Queen ElizabeCl/s courtiecs; which how^ 
ever are iatrod need with a moral defign." 

from 



frt)mthife caufe; Tfcac he bad been long hafcu 
tuated CO the fight of thefc cmbbiDatical ipct4 
ibnages, vifibljr decorated with, t\ie\r .proper zu 
tributes, and adually endued w.itb ^ech, mo* 
tion and life? 

** Ffom what has bccfi fekl^ I uroold not 
have it objcfted, that I have intended to ar* 
raiga the powers of our author's inventioR; or 
infinuatcd that he fcrvilcly copied fuch nepEre** 
iientatiofis. All I have endeavoured to prc¥t 
is^ chat Spenfer .was not on I7 . bqcer . qttaiified 
£0. delineate fidions of this ibr.t, betatrfe tiiejr 
w^cre the real oijt&s of his iight^ buiv as all 
men are inflocnced -by what they fat, ciiat he 
was prompted and induced to (klif>eat€ them, 
becaufe he faw them^^ efpccially as they were 
fo much the delight of his age/** 

" In analyfing the plan and conduft of this 
poem," (concludes our truly deganx critic) " I 
have fo far tried it by epic relts, m to dc- 
monftrate the inconveniences and ixicongruities, 
which the poet might have avoided, had he 
been more ftudious of defign and uniformity. 
It is true that his romantic materials claim 
great liberties ; but no materials exclude order 
and perfpicuity. I have cndtavoured to ac- 
count for thcfe defeats, partly from the pecu- 

• Wauton, II. p. ^7, ^5. 

liar 
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liar bent of the poet's genius, which at the 
fame time produced infinite beauties, and part* 
ly from the predominant tafte of the times in 
which he wrote.*** 

^* The buQnefs of criticifm is commonly la* 
borious and dry ; yet it has here more fre- . 
quently amufed than fatigued my attention, in 
its excurfions upon an author, who makes fuch 
perpetual and .powerful appeals to the fancy. 
Much of the pleafure that Spenfer experienced 
in compofing the Fairy Queen, muft in fome 
meafure be Ihared by his commentator; and 
the critic, on this occafion may fpeak in the 
words, and with the rapture of the poet. 

Tho wayes through which my weary fteppes I guydc 

In this DELIGHTFUL LAND OF FAERIE, 

Are fo exceeding fpatious and wyde. 
And fprinkled with fuch fweet varietie 
Of all that pleafant is to ear or eye. 
That I nigh ravilht with rare thoughts delight. 
My TEDIOUS TiAVEL do forgett thereby: 
And when I gin to feel decay of might, 
It ftrength to me fupplies^ and cheares my dulled fpright". 

Such is Warton's conclufion, and fuch muft 
be my apology for the comparative length of 
this article concerning a writer, who, if imagi- 
nation is the primary quality of poetry, may 
perhaps have a right to bear away the laurel 
from all his rivals. 

• 

• Warton, II. p. tit, 

SIR 
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SIR JOHN HARRINGTON. 
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" Sir John Harrington, no lefs noted for his 
** book of witty epigrams, than his judicious 
" tranflation of Ariofto's Orlando Furiofo." 

He was a branch of the ancient and noble 
family of Harington,* and born about 1561, 
at Kelfton, near Bath, where his family have 
continued, till it was fold to the late Sir Csefar 
Hawkins, whofe grandfon now owns it.-f He 



 John Harrington, a confidential fervant of Hen. VIII. probablf 
a younger fon of John Harington of Exton, Co. Rutl. who died 5 Nov. 
15»3, obtained Kelfton by marriage, with Etheldred Dynglcy, a na- 
tural daughter of his fovereign — Collinfon's Hift. of Somerfetftiire, 

I. p. 12^. 

James Harington, the celebrated author of " Oceana," was eldeft 
fon of Sir Sapcot Harington, Kt. 2d fan of Sir James Harington o£ 
Ridlington in Rutlandlhire, Bart. He was born 161 1, and died 1677. 

f But Dr. Harrington, the poet's defcendant, dill lives at Bath. His 
fon the Rev. Henry Harington, publilhed a few years ago the " Nugas 
Antiquae,'* from his anceftor's papers. The old manor-houfe at Kel- 
fton ftood near the church, and-was eredled in 15S7, by Sir John Har- 
ington, after a plan of that celebrated architedt, James Barozzi of 
Vignola. This'h6ufe Sir Cxfnr Hawkins pulled down, and about 
twenty years fince ere<5led an elegant maniioa fouthward of it, on an 
eminence commanding a moik beautiful varied profpedl of the fur- 
rounding country, the Avon, and the city of Bath. From the point of 
the hill oo which the houfe ilands, a fiae lawny iuterfperfed with 
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was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and 
publilhed his tranflation of Ariodo before he 
was thirty. He was one of thofc Knights, by 
whofe creat'rot) 1 590, Lord jEQc^x To olfaided 
the Queen, as having incroached upon her pre- 
rogative.* Ki»g James cr e at e d him a Knight , 
of the Bath. He died 1612, aged 51. 

** In 1599," iay& WartoA, *• Sir John Har- 
iagcon exhibited an Engliih verfion of Ari« 
ofto*s Orlaado Furiofo : which, although exe-^ 
CUted without fpirit or accuracy, unanimated 
and incofreft, enriched our poetry by a com- 
munication of new ftores of fidlion and imagi* 
Qatioo, both of the romantic and comic fpecics^ 
of gothic machinery and familiar manners^/*'!' ' 



fingle ti'ccs, extends to the river, which here forms a fine curv0 
through one of the richell vales in the world, and is then lofl to the 
eye under the hanging woods, which veil the declivity of the hill tO 
the fouth and weft — The old Iioufe built by Joha^ and fini/hed by 
his fon Sir John, was conftrudled as a proper reception for Q^ Eliza- 
beth during a rummer's excurdon, who here vifited her godfoa in her 
^ way to Oxford, 15^1. CoUinfon ut fupra. 

* Refle61ions on the Peerage ut fupra, p. 124, in the lUt of 
Knights, No. 361. t K'^* of Poetry, III, p. 485. 
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" Edmund Fairfax, one of the moft judi- 
•^ ciouft, elegant, and haply in his time, moft 
approved of Englifh Tranflatours, both fot 
his; choice of fo worthily extoll'd a heroic 
poet as Torquato Taflb; as for the exa£lne(i 
*'. of hi$ vcrfion, in which he is judg'd by fomc 
*• to have approved himfdf no lefs a poet than 
?' io what he hath written of hia own genius.** 
Fairfax was a fon, by fonoe faid to be a na^ 
tural fon, of Sir Thomas Fairfax o£ Denton, in 
Yorkfliirt. His elder brother was afterwards 
cttated a Scotch Peer, and was a wellknown 
GieoeraL While his brothers were engaged in 
H&ive. and. honourable employments abroad, 
an invincible modefty, and love of a retired 
life made our author prefer the fhady groves 
fand natural (sfcades of Denton, and the fbreft 
of Knarefborough, before all the diverfions of 
court ot camp. He was very young, when bs 
tranttated Taffo's •' Godfrey of Bulloign" out 
of Italian intofmooth and excellent Englilh 
verfi^i He died about 1632^ at his houli:^ 

called 
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called New-hall, in the parifh of Fuyftone, 
between Demon and K narefborough, and lies 
under a marble (lone. He wrote the hiftory 
of Edward the Black Prince, and certain Ec- 
logues, which Mrs. Cooper (in her " Mufes Li- 
brary") tells us are yet in MS, ** though," fays 
Ihe, " by the indulgence of the family ; I am 
" permitted to oblige the world with a fpeci- 
•* men of their beauties.** He alfo wrote a 
book called ** Dsemonologic," in which he 
ihews a great deal of ancient reading and know- 
ledge. Ic is ftill in MS, and in the beginning 
he gives this charader of himfelf. *^*l am in 
** religion neither a fantattic Puritan, nor fu- 
^^ perftitious Papift, but fo fettled in con- 
«• fcience, that I have the fure ground of God's 
** word to warrant all I beleive^ and the com- 
•^ mendable ordinances of our Engli(h church, 
^ to approve all I pradice; in which coprfe 
^ I live a faithful chrilliau, and an obedient, 
•' and fo teach my family.*'* He had feveral 
children, fons, and daughters, of whom Wil- 
liam was a fcholar, of the fame temper with 
his father, but more cynical* He tranflated 
" Diogenes Laertius, the lives of the old Phi- 
lofophers,** out of Greek into EngIiIh.-{- 
* . • • . • • . 

. • Gibber's Lives, I, p. 224, 225. f Biihop Attcrbury's « EpiC* 
tobry CoiTefppndence," in a narrative from Bryan Fairfax^ F. A. S. 
— *Biogra. Brit. V.i— New and Gen. Biogra. Di^, 17515, VI, p. <5i. 

Dryden 
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Drydcn introduces Spenfer and Fairfax aU 
moil on a l^vel as the leading authors of their 
times; and fccms even to give the preference 
to the latter in point of harmony. And WaU 
kr confeiTed he owed the mulic of his numbers 
to him. 

King James valued his Taflb above all other 
Englifti poetry, and King Charles in the time 
of his confinement u fed to divert himfcif by 
reading it. 



ROBERT GREEN. 



" Robert Green, one of thopaftoral Sonnet- 
«* Makers of Q, Elizabeth, cotcmporary with 
•* Dr. Lodge, with whom he was aflbciated 
** in the writing of feveral Comedies, namely, 
" the * Laws of Nature,' * L^dyAlimony,* 
" * Liberality and Prodigality,' and a Mafque 
*' called ' Luminaliaj' befidcs which, he wrote 
** alone the comedies of * Friar Bacon and Fair 
«* Emme." 

Green took his degree of A. M. at Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards at Oxford.* *• He wa$ 

• Wood's f. p. 133. • 

O at 
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at this time,'* fays Wood, " a paftoral fonnct* 
maker and author of feveral things which were 
pleafing to men and women of his time. They 
made much fport and were valued among fcho- 
lars, but fince they have been moftly fold on 
* ballad-mongers ftalls."* He was among the 
firft of our poets, who made a trade of litera- 
ture, and wrote for his bread., He did not 
want wit or humour, but proftituted his talents 
to the purpofes of vice and obfccnity, and was 
a libertine not only in theory, but pradlice. 
After many years fpent in riot and debauchery, 
he fell at laft into the moft abjedt penury, dif- 
cafc, and fclf-condcmnation. Gibber has in-* 
fcrted from his ** Groatfworth of Wit," the 
letter of remorfef which he latterly fcnt to his 
lUufed and deferred wife. He died 5 Sept. 
1592,^; of a furfeit, taken by eating pickled 
herrings, and drinking rhenilh wine with them, 
at a banquet, at which was prefent Thomas 
Nafl), who was his cotemporary at Cambridge, 
and rallies him in his '* Apology of Piercer 
Pcnnylcfs."§ 

Of his numerous works, Tanner enumerates 
the following titles, (befides thofe abovemen« 

* Wood's £. I. p. I J5» t But this letter is affef ted by Nalh, in his 
« Apology of Pierce Pennylefs, 1593, to be a forgery, Biog. Dram. 
I. p. 493. $ Steevcns's Shakefp. 1778, pref. p. 278— Wood's f. I. p 
137, § Gibber's Lives, I. p. 91. 

tioned. 
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tiohed, in which he had a fhare with Lodge) 
^^I. Euphues his Cenfure to Fhilautas, Lohd. 
1587, 4to.— II. A Quip for an Upftart Cour- 
tier: or aDiipute between Velvet Breeches and 
CJoth Breeches, Lond. 1592^ 1620, 4to.-^lII. 
His Mourning Garrrlent given him by Repent- 
ance at the Funerals of Love, printed in the 
city of Callipolis, Lond. 1590, 16x6, 4to.-r- 
IV. Groats Worth of Wit bought with a Mil- 
lion of Repentance^ Lond. 16165 4to.r— V* 
Thieves falling out> True* Men come by their 
Goods : or the Bellman wanteth a Clapper^ 4to* 
—VI. Philomela^ the Lady Fitzwaljter*s Night- 
ingale, Lond. 16 15, 4to.-^VI-I. His Nufquam 
fcfa eft ; or a Trcatife deciphering thofe parti- 
cular Vanities that hinder yout;h^iiU Gcntlcmea 
frortii attaining to their intended ^erfcftions, 
Lond. 1607, 4to.: — ^VIII, The Hiftory of Friet 
Bacon and Frier Bungay.~JX. Green's Ghoft 
Haunting Conny Catchers, Lond. 1626, 4to« 
— X. Planetomachia j or the firft part of the 
General OppofitiOn of the Seven Planets, Lond. 
1585, 4to.-«— XI. Mamilliaj the fecond part of 
the Triumph of Pallas, wherein with perpetual 
fame the cqnftancy of gentlewomen is canon- 
ized, &c. Lond. 1593, 4to. tranflated from the 
Italian. — XI L The Royal Exchange, contayn- 
ing fundry AphQrifms, Lond, 1590, 4to. — XIIL 
The Spanilh Mafquerade, defcribing the pride, 

62 " &c. 
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&c. of that nation, Lond. 1589, 4to.~XIV* 
The Tritamcron of Love, Lond. 1584, 4.10.— 
XV. Ciceronis Amorem^ wherein is difcourfed 
the prime of Cicero's worth, L,ond, 1639, 4to. 
—XVI. News both from Heaven and Hell, 
prohibited at firft for writing of books, and 
banifhed at the Uft, for difplaying of Coney- 
catchers, Lond. 1593, 4to. — XVII. His tranf- 
lation of the Funeral Sermon of P. Gregory 
XIIL Lond. 1585.— -XVIII. Green's Funerals 
in XIV Sonnets, by R. B. gent. Lond. 15949 
4to. — The tenth foni^et is a catalogue of his 
works, mod: of which are mentioned above: 
the reft are, Camilla : the card of Fancy : Me- 
nophen. Metamorphofis : Orpharien, King of 
Denmark: Ccnfure: Difputaiion.* 

But the compiler of the Biographia Drama- 
tica enumerates as his undoubted compofitions, 
—XIX. The Hiftory of Orlando Furiofo, one 
of the twelve peers of France, 4to. 1594.— 
XX. The Scottiftie Story of James the Fourthe 
flaine at Floddon, intermixed with a pieafant 
comedie, prefented by Oleron, King of the 
Fairies, 1599 ; entered at Stationer's Hall, 
1594.— XXL The Hiftory of Jobe, N. P. 
Which had been in the poffeffion of Mr. War- 
burton. 

# Tanner's Bibl. p« 340. 

t 

A. Wood 
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A. Wood fays, he wrote againft, or at leaft 
rcflefted upon Gabriel Harvey, in fcvcral of his 
writings; whereupon Harvey, not able to bear 
his abufes, inhumanly trampled on him after 
he was laid in his grave* 

The following lines are cxtrafted from a 
pamphlet publifhed by Gabriel Harvey after 
Green's death, entitled ** Foure Letters, and 
certaine Sonnets: efpecially touching Robert 
Greene and other parties by him abufed^ 4to. 

1592-*' 
Robertas Greene, utriufque Academiae Ar- 

tium Magifter, de Scipfo. 

" lUe ego, cui riAis, rumores, fefta, puellflCy 
" Vaua libellorum fcriptio, vita fuit: 
. " ProUigus ut vidi ver, aeftatemque furor is, 

*' Autumno, atque Hyemi, cum cane dico vale. 
*^ Ingenii bullam ; plumam artisi fiduiam amaadi j 
** Ecqux non mifero plangat amore tono?"f 



THOMAS LODGE. 



" Thomas Lodge, a Dodor of Phyfic,' 
^' who flourilht in Q^ Elizabeth's reign, and 
J* was one of the writers of thofe pretty old 

• Wood's f. 1, 137. t Biog. Dram. L p. 199. 

p 3 tl paftoral 
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•• paftoral fongs, which were very much the 
•• ftrain of thofc times." 

He was de&ended from thofe of his name in 
Lincolnfliirei became a member of the univer* 
fity of Oxford about 15731 and was foon diftin- 
guiflied for bis poetical talents. Afccr taking 
one degree in arts, he left it for the metropolis, 
where he became celebrated for his fatirrcal 
powers. But not choofing to truft to the barren 
refources of the laurel, he applied bimfelf lire- 
nuoufly to phyfic, and obtained great pradice,, 
. efpecially among the Roman Catholics, of whofe 
perfuafion he was fuppofcd to be. He exercifed 
this profeflion in Warwick-lane, in the begin- 
ning of the reign of James I, and afterwards,. on 
Lambert-hill, sind removed thence a little before 
his death, to the pari(h of St. Mary Magdalen^ 
in Old-Fifh-ftreet, where he died, (of the plague, 
it is fuppofed) in September 1625*. 

Of the four dramatic pieces mentioned under 
the charader of Green, (who is faid to have af- 
fifted in their compofition) it has fince been ob- 
ferved, that three are printed anonimouQy, and 
the lafl; was written on a particular occaHon, 
which concurred two years after Lodge's death, 
and thirty-five after thai of Greenf . 

BeQdes thefe, Lodge wrotCj^ I. AJarn^ againfl; 

* Wood's Ath. I, p. 498. f l^cw aud General BJogr* Di<St vol IX;. 
p. 394. See aUb Biog. pjram. 

U(urcrs;i 
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Ufurers, containing tried experiences* againft 
worldly abufes» Lond. 1584. — IL Hiftory of 
Tribonius and Prifaeria, with Truth*s Com- 
plaint over England^ — III. Euphues Golden 
Legacy*, — IV. Wounds of civil War, a tra- 
gedy, 1594, 4to. — V. Looking-glafs for Lon- 
don and England, a tragi comedy, 1598, (af- 
fitted by Robert Green), — VI. Trcatife of the 
Plague, containing the nature, figns and acci- 
dents of the fapne, &e. Lond. 1603, 4to.-* 
VII. Countcfs of Lincoln's Nurfcry, Oxf* 
1622, in two or three flieets, in 4to. — VIII. 
Treatife in Defence pf Plays. — IX. He tranf- 
lated into Englilh, Jpfephus^s Hiftory, or Anti- 
quities, of the Jews, Lond. 1602, 1609, 162Q, 
&c. fol. — X. The Works both moral and natu- 
ral, of Luc. An. Seneca, Lond. 16 14, 162Q, 
fol. &c.f 



JOHN LILLY. 



** John Lilly, a writer of feveral old-fa- 
f*Ihioncd Comedies and Tragedies', which have 

* " Rofalynde orEophues golden Legacy*', on which, Shakefpeare's 
« As You like it" is faid to be founded, has been^lately reprinted from 
the edition of 1590, collated with thai of 16*3, in « Harding's an- 
cient and modern Mifcellany, or Sh^eipcarean Mufeam," 1754. 

t Wood's Ath, I. p. 498. Cibb. Lives, I, p. 166. 

P 4 been 
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^* been prioted together in a volume, and might 
** perhaps when time was, be in very good re- 
•« queft, namely, Endymion, The Woman in 
•' the Moon, Midas, Mother Boniby, Galatea, 
*' Sapho andPhao, Comedies^ a Warning for 
^ fair Women." 

John Lilly or Lylie,* was born in the 
%vilds ^f Kent about 1553* was educated at 
Oxford, 1569— A. B. isj^. A. M. 1575. 
On fome difguft he removed to Cambridge, 
whence he went to Court, and attra(5ting the 
notice of Q. Elizabeth, had fomt; expedia- 
tions of the poft of matter of the Revels, but 
was difappointcd. It is not known when he 
died, but he was living in 1597. •^ He was 
reputed," fays Wood,-}- ^^ a rare poet, witty, 
comical, and facetious/' The following is the 
correft lift of his plays, 
. I. Alexander and Campafpe, a Tragi Com, 
4to. 1384. II. Endimion, Com. 4to. 1591. III. 
Sappho and Phaon, Com. 4to. 1591* IV. Ga- 
latea, Com. 4to. 1593^. V. Mydas, Com. 410, 
1592. VI. Mother Bombye, Com. 410. 1594. 
VII. Woman in the Moon, Com. 4to* i597* 
VJII. Maid her Mctamorphofis, 4to, i6ooi 
IX. Love his Mctamorphofis, Dram. Paft. 410, 



« William Lilly, the grammarian, was a native of Odiam, ifrHamp- 
ihirfa and ^kd 1532, f A^b. I. p. a95« 

l6ou 
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1601.— Six of thefc were reprinted in Oft. 1632, 
by Henry Blount, Efq. (who was afterwards 
knighted*.) under the title of " Court-Come- 
dies." Belides thefe plays, Lilly was author of 
** Euphues and his England; containing his 
voyage and adventures, mixed with fundry 
pretty difcourfes of honeft love, the defcription 
of the country, the court, and the manner of 
that ifle,** &c. Lond. 1580, and 82, in two 
parts, in a large 8vo. — 15979 4tb. 1606, 1636; 
4to.f " Euphues : the Anatomy of Wit, or 
the Delights of Wit in Youth, &c." Lond: 
1581. 4to« correfted and amended, Lond, 16069 
1623, 1630, 4to. This was confldered as aa 
attempt to reform and purify the Englifh lan- 
guage. For Blount fays, ** Our nation are in 
his debt for a new Englifh, which he taught 
them : Euphues and his England, began firft 
that language; all our ladies were his fcholarsj 
and that beauty at court which could not parley 
Euphuifme (that is to fay) who was unable to 
convcrfe in that pure and reformed Englifli, 
which he had formed his work to be the ftandard 



« Could this be Sir Henry Blount of Tittenhanger, the traveller 
and author of a ** Voyage to the Levant," who was knighted 1639 ? 
pibber,on what authority X know not, calls him « Mr. Blount, a 
gentleman who has made bimfelf known to the worjd by feveral 
pieces of hi$ own writing, as << Horae Subfecivx," his *' Microcof- 
inograph^i" &c,-*Cibb. Lives. I. p. i to, f Tanner,^. 493. 



of. 
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of, was as little regarded as (be which now there 
fpeaks not. French." But notwithftanding this 
praife* the work is faid to be written in an un- 
jiatural and afiedked jargon, which corrupted 
the language of the age with miferable pedan- 
tries.* f 



THOMAS N A S H.t 



« Thomas Nalh, one of thofc that may fcrvc 
<* to fill up the catalogue of Engliih Dramatic 
«' Writers : hismention'd Comedies are *^ Sum- 
" mer's laft Will and Teftamcnt/* and " See 
** me and See me not." 

,Na8H was a native of LeoftofF in SuifFolk : 
he was educated at St. John's College, where he 
became A.B. 1585. It appears probable by 
the fpirit and fentimenu of his " Pierce Pcnny- 
Jefs," that he afterwards met with fcvcre difap- 
pointments in the world, which from the cha- 
raider of his comrade Greene, it is molt likely, 

* See Cibb. Lives, ut fupr. and Biog. Dram. I. p. 290. f Lill/ 
wrote alfo againft Martin Marprelatc, the « Preface to Mr. Thomas 
Watibn's paflionate Century of Love." Tann. p. 493. { Gibber by 
9 ftrange miftake, bas placed Nalh in the reign of Charles L 

arofe 
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arofe from his own indifcrctions. He is fup- 
pofed to have died about 1600. Wood fays, 
he was a great fcoffcr, and, the antagonill* of 
Gabriel Harvey, with whom he was engaged ia 
a moft virulent paper war, particularly in bis 
tract entitled, •* Have with you 10 Saffron- 
WaJden/* The proper titles of his Dramatic 
Performances arc, I. Dido, Queen of Carthage.f 
Trag. 4to. 1594. II. Summei's laft Will aijd 
Teftament, Com. 410. 1600. Ill* The Ifleof 
Dogs, Com. not publifced. In the latter period 
of his life, he publilhed a pamphlet^ ca!led, 
** Chrift's Tcarsi over Jerufalem," in which he 
laments his former courfes. From an extra^ 
from his *♦ Pierce Pennylcfs," in Cibber*s Lives, 
it would feem as if he wrote wich confiderabic 
eafci harmony^ and energy : but Malone fays, 
that *' of all the writers of the age of Queen 
Elizabeth, Nafhe is the moft licentious in hi$ 
language; perpetually diftorting words from 
their primitive fignification, in a manner oftea 
puerile and ridiculous, bur more frequently in- 
comprehenfible and abfurd. His profe-works, 
if they were collefted together, would perhaps, 
exhibit a greater farrago of unintelligible jargon, 
than is to be found in the produdions of any 
author, ancient or modern.":j; 

• Faft. I. p. u%, f Aflift^d by Marlow- § Stccvctis's Shnkfj^, 
^778, pref. 225. 

Gabhiei^^ 
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Gabrul Harvev was rather a Latin than 
an Engliih poet : but there is mention of his 
*^ Englilh Hexameters,*'* in his correfpondcnce 
with Spenfer, of whom he was an intimate 
friend. He was a native of SafFron-Walden in 
EfTex i his father^ according to Na(h, having 
been a rope-maker there. He was firft educated 
at Chrift College, Cambridge, and afterwards a 
Fellow of Trinity-Hall, where he had the cha- 
ra£ler of an excellent orator and poet : . and in 
his elder years he applied to aftrology, in which 
he attained to much celebrity. It was in his 
*^ Advertifement for Pap-hatchet and Martin 
Marprelate/*^ that he trampled on Greene's me^- 
morf, which brought him under the rod of T. 
Na(h. He is fuppofed to be the fame Gabriel 
^Harvey, LL. D. who died in 1630, when he 
muft have been nearly 90 years old.f 



 Letters at the end of Spenfcr's poems, printed for Tonfon, 1750, 
Duod. vol. VI. p. 305. " I like your Englifti Haxameters fo well,** 
fays Spenfer, ^ that I alfo enure my pen fometimes in that kind/' 
&c. — SeeaUo p. 310. 

f Wood's FftltX p. iiS, J29. Tann, Bibl. p. 383. 
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THOMAS PRESTON. 



« 

" Thomas Prcfton, the author of Cambifes 
•• King of Perfia, a Tragi-comcdy,*' 

This obfcure writer ought to have found an 
earlier place in this compilation, had he not been 
overlooked. He was Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards LL. D. and Mailer 
of Trinity Hall. In 1564, at the entertainment 
of Q^ Elizabeth at their Univcrfity, he aded fo 
well in the tragedy of Dido, a Latin play by 
John Ritwife, as to obtain a penfion of 20I. a 
year from her Majcfty.'* 



THOMAS KID. 



<3 



" Thomas Kid, a writer that feems to have 
" been of pretty good cfteem.for verfifying ia 

# Bio;. Drain. I. p.. 361. 

« for- 
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« 

•• former tfmes, being quoted amongft fome of 
•* rhc more fam'd poets, as Spenfer, Drayton, 
** Daniel, Lodge, &c, with whom he was cither 
•* cotemporary or not much later. There is 
^* particularly remembered his tragedy Cor-^ 
« nelia/' 

The circumftances of this author's life are 
wholly unknown^ He feems^ like the generality 
of poets, to have been poor, and probably died 
about 1594, or 1595. The compiler of the 
Biographla Dramatica fays, he was the conftant 
objed of ridicule amongft bis jcotemppiaries and 
immediate fucceflbrs.* The tragedy of Cor- 
nelia was printed in 1584, and is reprinted in 
Dodlley's Colledion of Did Plays. He alio' 
wrote " The Spanilh Tragedy, or Hierowimo 
is mad again> 4to. 1603. But adbed probably 
before 1590. This is alio in DodC Coll. He 
is conjectured to have been the author of ^* So- 
lyman and Pcrfcda," a Trag, 4to^ ^599*f. 



THOMAS S TOREK. 



BBMfeBBSdaMP 



J* Thomas Storer, one of thewritcrs of Queeil 

• I. p. 276, f BIog« Dram. I. p. 276. 

« EH* 
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** Elizabeth's time, of thofc paftoral Airs and 
** Madrigals, of which we have a Colledtion in 
5* a book called England's Helicon." 

He was Ton of John Storer, a Londoner, and 
eleded ftudentof Chrift-Churcb, Oxford, abouc 
1587, and became A«M» when he had the fame 
of excellent poetical talents, which were noc 
only exhibited in verfes before the books of 
many members of the UniverGty, but in his 
poem entitled " the Life and Death of Thomas 
Wolfey, Cardinal ; divided into three parts ; 
his afpiring; triumph ; and death. Lond. I599f 
in 10 Iheets in 4to. He .is particularly com- 
mended by his friend Charles FitzgcfFrey* for 
this work# He alfo obtained great credit from 
thofe little poems already mentioned, which af- 
terwards found their way into *' England's He- 
licon." He died in the parifh of St. Michael 
Bafinghaugh, London, in Nov« 1604, and had 
his memory celebrated by many copies of verfes 
on his death.-f" 

« la A^nisi &c. Oxoa r6oi. lib. L f Wood's Atb. I. p. 326; 3»7. 
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THOMAS WATSON. 



i£ 



cc 



cc 
cc 



** Thomas Watfon, a cotemporary imitator 
of Sir Philip Sidny, together with Barthol- 
*' mew Young, Doftor Lodge, and fcv^ral 
others, in that paftoral ftrain of poetry, in 
fonncts and madrigals already mentioned.** 
He was a native of London, and educated at 
Oxford, where he applied all his ftudies to 
poetry and romance, in which he obtained an 
honourable name. Hence he returned to the 
metropolis, where he ftudied the law. He wrote 
L a Latin Eclogue on the Death of Sir Francis 
Walfmgham. Lond, 1590, 4to. in two ffieets. 
II, Amintae Gaudia, in hexameter verfes. Lond. 

1^92. 410, III. '^''*'f°/*'^*^*^S or the ' Paffionatc 
Century of Love. Lond. 4to. It confifts of 100 
copies of Love-verfcs. — Of this and the follow- . 
ing works of Watfon, 1 (hall give the ingenious 
account of T. P. [in whom I think I recognize 
a moft accomplilhed poet, and accurate biogra- 
pher] piiblifhed in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
yol. Ixviii. p. 668, for Auguft 1798. — " Thefe 
amatory poems of Watfon, which led Mr. Stee- 
yens t(4.pronounce him an older and much more 

elegant 
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elegant Sonnettecr than Shakefpeare, are " di- 
** vided into two parts, whereof the firft expref- 
** fcth the author's fufFerance in love; ihelat- 
•• ter his long Farewell to Love and all his 
" .Tyrannie compofed," the title adds, ** by 
" Thomas Watfon, gentlemian, and publiflied 
" at the rcqueft of cert^ine gentlemen his very 
" Frendcs."— No date, but entered on the Sta- 
tioners books in 158 r, under the title of " Wat- 
fon*s Paffions, manifcfting the true Frenzy of 
Love." Anfiong the Harleian MSS. in the 
Britifh Mufeum is a prefentation copy of the 
fame work with the following diverfity of title : 
A Looking-Glaffc for Loovers: wherein are 
conteyned two fortes of amorous pailions; 
the one cxprefling the trewc eftate and per- 
•* turbations of hym that is overgon with love ; 
" the other a flatt defyancc to Love and all his 
?• Lawes." This copy contains 78 fonnets, a 
latin epilogue, and an introductory poem " Au- 
thoris ad libellum fuum Protrepticon." Twenty, 
two fonnets are added in the printed copy, which 
is dedicated to Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxen- 
ford, and has commendatory verfes by G. Buck, 
T. Acheley, C. Downhalus, M. Roydon, and 
G. Peele. A quatorzain of the author's thus 
begins-, 

<* My little booke, goe hye thee hence away, 
Whofe pric* (God knows) will countervaile no jiarCe 
Of paines I tooke to make thee what thou arte." 

P Sed 
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Scd tcmpora mutantur ; for the price^ which 
originally might be Jixpence^ has advanced to 
5I. los. [Ste Dr. Farmer's* Sale Catalogue.] 

Watfon in his fonncts has made free ufe of 
the Greek, Latin, Italian and French poets, but 
with handfome and liberal acknowledgment for 
afliftance derived. Wood has omitted to men- 
tion that Watfon's Latin eclogue on the death 
of Sir Francis \Valfingham, was (tiled " Meli- 
baeus/*and (confounding the poet with the di- 
vine, as Meres had done before) he has given 
much credit to Watfon, Bifhop of Lincoln, for 
tranflating the ** Antigone"f of Sophocles, 
which waspublilTied by our author in 158 1, and 
is thus alluded to before one of his love- fonncts,' 

" For his fenfe in this place he is very like 
•* unto himfclfe, in a theamc, dedufted out of the 
** bowelles of Antigone in Sophocles, which he 
" lately tranflated intoLatine, and publi(hcd in 
*' print." Prelim, to fon. yg. 

Before his firft fonnet, Watfon fpeaks of a 

* Dr. Farmer's Library fold for 2210I. and his piftures for 500L 
The whole, it iseltimated, was originally purchafed by the Doftor for 
a fum much under 500I. — Gent. Mag. Aug. 1798. vol. Ixviii, p. 720. 

f Sec Faft. Oxon. I. p. 82. From Afcham's Scholeraafter iSTix^ 
luid Harvey's letter to Spenfer dated 1579, it appears that Thomas 
Watfon, Mafter of St. John's College, Cambridge, and afterwards 
Bifhop of Lincoln, had compofed a tragedy in Latin, ca\led '< Ab- 
folon," whence the origin of Wood's miftake. But the Bilhop did not 
fuffer his Work to be printed " becaufe in locis paribus, anapxftus 
was twice or thrice ufed inftead of iambus," 

work. 
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work, which he wrote long fince, " De Remedio 
Amoris," and lately perfeftcd to the good liking 
of many that had feen and perufed it, though 
not fully to his own fancy, which caufed him 
" as yet to kepe it backe from the printe/* Be- 
fore another, he fpeaks of being bufied in tranf- 
lating Petrarch's Sonnets into Latin. In his 
75thfonnet, he ** boroweth from certaine La- 
" tine verfes of his owne, made long agoe upon 
•* the love abufes of Jupiter, in a certaine 
•* piece of worke written in the commendation 
" of women kinde." The feveral works here 
fpoken of, in all probability never reached the 

prefs. 

In 1582, Watfon publifhed ** Ad Olan- 
" dum de Eulogiis fereniffimae noftrse Eliza- 
** bethce poft Anglorum proelia cantatis, De- 
«' caltichon." [See Herb. Typ. Ant.] In 1586 
he paraphrafcd in latin verfe the '* Raptus He- 
lenae" of Coluthus; which in 1587 was turned 
into Englifh rhyme by.Chr. Marlovv, the ini- 
tials of whofe name are fubfcribed to the dedi- 
cation of Watfon's " Amyntas Gaudia," in the 
title to which work Watfon is ftyled " Juris 
ftudiofo." This Latin verfion of Taflb's poem 
was Englilhcd by J. T. in 1594 and intituled 
" An ould facioncd Love." Another tranfla- 
tion was made in hexameter verfe by Ab. 
Faunce^ who fays in his dedication qf it to 

P 2 ^ Mary, 
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Mary, Countefs of Pembroke, ** I have fome* 
" what altered S. Taflbc's Italian, and M. Wat- 
** fon's Latine Amyntas, to make them both 
" one Englifli." Nafli in his cpiftle before 
Greene's Menaphon, thus fpcaks of the two 
tranflators : " Sweete Mailer Fraunce, by his 
" excellent tranflation of Matter Thomas Wat- 
fon's fugred Amyntas, animated the dulled 
fpirits to high-witted endevors." The num- 
ber of good poets, he adds, are very fmall j 
*' and in trueth, I know not almott any of late 
** daycs that hath (hewed himfclf fingular in any 
** fpeciall Latine poem, Matter Watfon except, 
•* whofe Amyntas and trandated Antigone may 
** march in equipage of honour with any of 
" our ancient poets." Gabriel Harvey, in his 
" Foure Letters and certaine Sonnets" 1592, 
fays, " I cordially recomniend to the deare lo- 
** vers of the mufes, and namely to the profcf- 
** fed fonnes of the fame, Ab. Fraunce, Thomas 
** Watfon, and the reft, whom I afFeftionately 
** thank for their ftudlous endevors commcn- 
•* dably employed in enriching their native 
•' tongue." 

In 1590, was printed " The firft fctt of 
•* Italian Madrigalls, Engliftied by Thomas 
«« Watfon, Gentleman, not to the fenfe of the 
** original dittie^ but after the aflfedlion of the 
*' noatc: with two excellent Madrigalk of M. 

" Woi 
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«♦ Wm By rd*s, compofed after the Italian Vaine, 
" at the requeft of the faid Thortias Watfon/* 
Before thcfc madrigals, are two copies of Latin 
verf::rs by Watfon \ one addrefled to Luca Ma- 
rePtzio, a celebrated compofer;* the other to 
Robert Devereux^ Earl of.Eflex. A Latin 
hexafticon is likewife prefixed to Greene's '* Ci- 
ceronis Amor," figned Thomas Watfon, Oxon, 
Lnthe *' Phoenix Neft" 1593, are two poems 
figned T. W. [i. e. Thomas Watfon] and the 
fame fignature at length is fubfcrib^d to five 
paftoral pieces in ** England's Helicon'* 1600, 
whence Phillips has confidered him as eminent 
in " paftorar'-^In Meres's " Wit's Treafury" 
1598, Watfon is clafled with Harvey, Leland, . 
Newton, and others of his countrymen for 
having ** attained good report and honourable 
" advancement" as a Latin poet. He is ranked 
alfo ambngft ** our beft for tragedy and paf- 
toral." And in another piece, Meres elegantly 
compliments him by faying, " as Italy had Pe- 
trarch, fg England had Thomas Watfon," This 
compliment however, might have been borrowed 
from the following lines, which may fuitably 
conclude thcfe notices, Ihould they not already 
be thought too prolix. 

« " For delicious arts and fweets invention in madrisals," fays 
Brathwaite, <* Luca Marenzio excellcth all others.** ComplcatGen- 
tleipan. 

P 3 "A 
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•* A quatorzain [by G. fiuck, printed before 
Hekacompachia] in commendation of Mailer 
Thomas Watfon, and of his miftrcfs, for whono 
he wrote this book of pafllonac fonnetes/' 

*< The ftarrs which did at Petrarch's birthday raigne, 

Were fixt againe at thy nativity, 

Dellening thee the Thufcan*s poefie. 
Who fcal'd the Ikies in lofty Quatorzain; 
The Mufes gave to thee thy fatal vaine, 

The very fame that Petrarch had, whereby 

Madonna Laure's fame is growne fo by. 
And that whereby his glory he did gaine. 

Thou haft a Laure, whom well thou doft coraraend| 

And to her praife thy paiiion fongs do tend. 
Yee both fuch praife deferve, as nought can fmother. 

In briefe, with Petrarch, and his Laure, in grace 

Thou and thy dame be equall, fave, percafe. 
Thou paife the one, and Ibec excells the other." 

T. P.'* 



WILLIAM WAGER, 



*»s 



" William Wager, the Authour of that old 
" interlude, called ' Tom Tiler, and his wife :* 
•• he alfo wrote two Comedies * The tryal of 
** Chivalry, and " The Longer thou liveft, 
** the more fool thou art.'! 

• See alfo Gent. Mag. vol^lxiii. p. 904. 

Of 
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Of this author no particulars are known. He 
lived in the reign of Q^ Elizabeth. The com- 
piler of the Biographia Dramatica mentions 
none of his plays but the laft.* 



WILLIAM WARNER. 



C€ 



•* William Warner, a good honeft plain 
** writer of moral rules and precepts, in that 
•^ pld-fafhionedkindoffeven-footedverfe, which 
** yet fometimes is in ufe, though in different 
manner, that is to fay, divided into two. He 
may be reckoned with fevcral other writers 
** of the fame rime : i. e. Queen Elizabeth's 
" reign-, who, though inferiour to Sidny, Spcn- 
cer, Drayton and Daniel, yet have been 
thought by fome not unworthy to be remem- 
bered and quoted ; namely George Gafcoigne, 
" Th, Hudfon, John Markham, Thomas. 
*♦ Achely, JohnWeevcr, Ch. Middleton, George 
" Turberville, Henry Conftable, Sir Edw. 
" Dyer, Thomas Churchyard, Charles Fitz- 
" geoffry.** 

* Wood's Ath. I. p. 461. 1, p. 262, 263. Tann. Bibl. p. 75^- 

P4 WlL- . 
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William Warner was a native of War- 
wickfhire, and educated at Oxford, where he 
fpent his time in the flowery paths of poetry, 
hiftory and romance, in preference to the dry 
purfuits of logic and philofophy, and departed 
without a degree to the metropolis, where he 
foon became diftinguifhed among the minor 
poets. It is faid that in the latter part of his 
life, he was retained in the fervice of Henry 
Carey, Lord Hunfdon, to whom he dedicates 
his poem. But Mr. Hoojc, the tranflator of 
Taflb, has communicated to the late editor of 
Percy's Ballads, the following extracft from the 
parifli Regifter of Amwell, in Hertfordfliire. 

1608 — 1609 — " Mafter William Warner, a 
man of good yeares and of honed: reputation ; 
by his profeflfion an atturhye of the Common 
Fleas; author of Albion's England, dlynge 
fuddenly in the night in his bedde, without any 
former complaynt or ficknefle, on Thurfday ' 
night beeinge the 9th daye of March ; was bu« 
ried the Saturday following, and lyeth in the 
church at the corner under the done of Walter 
Ffader." Signed Tho. Haflall, Vicarius*.' 

This poet's great work was his " Albion's 
England," in 13 books, commonly fuppofed to 
be firft printed in 1592, at Lond. by T. Orwin, 

 Fercy^s BaUads; 4th edit, vol, ii. p. 239. 

4to, 
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4to, in the Black Letter.* It is an epitome of 
the Britifh Hiftpry, and (according to thecdi?. 
tor of " the Mufcs Library"f ) written with 
great learning, fenfe, and fpirit ^ in fome places 
fine to an extraordinary degree, of which an in* 
fiance is given in the ftory of Argentile and 
Curan ; a tale, which the critic calls, full of 
beautiful incidents in the romantic tafte, ex-. 
tremely afFeding, rich inornamenti, wonderfully 
various in ftyle; and in fhort one of the moft 
beautiful paftorals to be met with. To which 
opinion. Dr. Percy adds, nothing can be ob« 
jeded, unlefs perhaps an afFcfted quaintnefs in 
fome of his expreiTions, and an indelicacy ia 
fome of his paftoral images. J 

Warner's cotemporaries ranked him on a le* 
vel with Spenfer, and called him the Homer and 
Virgil of their age. But Percy remarks, that he 
rather refcmblcd Ovid, whofe Metamorphofis 
he fcoms to have taken for a model; having de* 
duced a perpetual Poem from the Deluge down 
to the asra of Elizabeth, full of lively digref- 
fions and entertaining epifodes. And though 
he is fometimes harfli, afFcded a^d obfcene, he 
often difplays a moil charming and pathetic 
fimplicity. 

* Wart. Hift. Poet. III. p. 474. But it is entered in the Stationer's 
books, 7th Nov. 1 586.— IbiU. f 17^^, 8 vo. by Mrs. Cooper. J Per- 
cy's Ball, ut fupr. • 

Warner 
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Warner was numbered in his own time among 
the refiners of the Englifh Tongue, which " by 
his pen*' (fays Fr. Meres, in the fecond part of 
Wit's Academy,*) *' was much enriched and 
gorgeoufly invcfted in rare ornaments and rc- 
fplendent habiliments/* 

Warner was alfo a tranflator of Plautus, and 
wrote a novel or rather a fuite of (lories, much 
in the ttyle of the adventures of Heliodorus's 
Ethiopic Romance, dedicated to Lord Hunfdon, 
entitled " Syrinx, or a Seavenfold Hiftorie, 
handled with varictic of plcafant and profitable, 
both comically and tragical], argument, newly 
perufed and amended by the firft author W. 
Warner. At London, printed by Thomas Pur-, 
foote, &c. i597."f 

Robert Southwell, a cotemporary of War- 
ner, wasdefcendcd from the anticnt and honour- 
able family of Southwell of Norfolk, and travel- 
ling abroad entered into the fociety of Jefuits. 
Some years afterwards, returning to his native 
country as an agent of Popery, he was taken and 
executed at London, 3d March, 1595. J He 
wrote, I. Epiftle of Comfort to thofe Catholics, 
who lye under rcftraint, Lond. 1595, 8vo. IL A 
Supplication to Q^ Eliz. Book, L— IIL Epiftle 

* Fol. 280. edit. 1598. f Wart. Hift. Poet. Ilf. 'p. 473. See alfo 
Warner's charaaer in Hcadley's Seleft Beauties, vol, I. p. Ixiv. J Tann. 
Pibl. p. 683. 

to 
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to his father to forfakc the World, — 8vo. 'and 
Lond. 1620, 8vo. IV. St. Peter's Compliment, 
with other poems, Lond. 1595, 4to, and 1620, 
8vo. V. Mseoniae: or certain excellent Poems and 
Spiritual Hymns : omitted in the laft impref* 
fion of Peter's Complaint, Lond, 1595, 4to. and 
1620, 8vo. VI. Mary Magdalene's Tears, Ibid. 
•Triumphs over Death : or a Confolatory Epiftle 
for Afliifted Minds in the afFedls of dying 
friends, Lond. 1595, 1596, 4to. publilhed by 
John Truflcll. This epiftle, in profe and vcrfe, 
was written for the ufe of Thomas Howard, af- 
terwards Earl of Suffolk, on the death of his 
fifter Marguret, Lond. 1620, 8vo. VII. Poc- 
mata Spiritualia, in Englilh — De Myftcriis in^ 
carnaiionis Domini, &c.* 

There is a moral charm, fays Headley,f iq 
the litile pieces of 3^outhwell, that will preju- 
dice mofl readers of feeling in their favoun 
Bolton, in his Hypercritica makes mention, of 
him. " Never muft be forgotten St. Peter's 
Complaint, and thofe other ferious Poems faid 
to be father Southwell's : the Englilh whereof 
as it is mofl: proper, fo the fliarpnefs and lighj 
of wit is very rare in them.*' J 



* Tann. ut fupr. Wood's Ath. I, p, 334. f Select Beauties, 
II. p. 151. 

{ George Whetftone, another cotemporary^ already mentioned, p. 
129, was author of '* Seven Days ^xercife; conuining fo many Dif-« 

courfefi 
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TH. HUDSON, 






Of Th. Hudson, whofc name is mentioned 
with fcvcral others, under the charadler of War- 
ner, my rcfearches have furnifhed me with no 
farther account. Some extrafts from his poems 
arc to be found in " England's Parnaffus, or the 
Choyceft Flowers of our Modern Poets, with 
their poeticall Comparifons, Defcriptions of 
Bewties, Perfonages, Caftles, Pallaces, Moun- 
taines. Groves, Seas, Springs, Rivers, &c. 
whereunto are annexed other various difcourfes 
both pleafant and profitable. Imprinted at Lon- 
don for N- L. C. B. and Th, Hayes, 1600." It 
is dedicated to Sir Thomas Monfon, by the 
author, who in moft of the copies writes himfelf 
R. A. but in one or two, which T. Hayward 
(or rather 01dys);net with ♦, there is R. Allot, 

courfes concerning Marriage" about 159a Wood's Ath, I. p. 334. 
Ames records " The Mirour of Majeftrates, by G» Whetftone, i584'» 
4to. printed for Richard Jones. Hift. Print, p. 347. "Warton had never 
I^Q it, but beli&ved it had nothing to do with the well-known Poems 
lender that title. Hid. Poet. III. p. 279. 

* T. Hay ward's Qviintelfcnce of Englilh Poetry, 1740. Prcf. 
p. viii. 

of 
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of which name there was a bookfeller at that 
time, but it is not known whether he was the 
collcftor. However in a little book of epigrams, 
by John Wcever, printed in 1599, (i^mo.) 
Warton found the following compliment. 

Ad Robertum Allot, et Chriftopherum Middleton 
* QuickC are your wits, (harpe your conceits. 
Short and more fweet, your lays: 
Quick but no wit, Iharp no conceit. 
Short and lefle fweet my praife/ 

This performance however, fays Elayward^ 
(or his friend), " is evidently defeftive in fe- 
veral rcfpefts.'* The compiler " cites no more 
than the names of his authors to their verfes, 
who are moft of them now fo obfoiete, that not 
knowing what they wrote, we can have no re- 
courfe to their works, if ftill extant. And, 
perhaps, this might be done defignedly, to pre- 
vent fome, tho* not all, readers from difcover- 
ing his indifcrerion in maiming fome thoughts, 
his prefumption. in altering others, and kis error 
in afcribing to one poet what had been wrote by 
another. This artifice, if real, " fays he," does 
not prevent us from obferving his ill judgment 
in the choice of his authors ; and in his extrads 
from them, his negligence in repeating the fame 
paflTages in different places, and particularly his 
unpardonable haftc and irregularity, in throw- 
ing almoft the laft half of his book out of its 
alphabetical order, into a confufed jumble of 

topicks 
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topicks without order or tnethod. This book, 
bad as it is, fuggefts one good obfervaciqn how-* 
ever, upon the ufe and advantage of fuch coU 
leftions, which is, that they may prove more 
fuccefsful in preferving the bcfl: parts of fome 
authors^ than their works thcmfelves."* But 
Warton fays, that the cxtrafts are made with a 
degree of tafte. And indeed from this circum- 
ftance, and the prefervation it has given to paf* 
fagcs of many fcarce poets, whofe very names 
might otherwife have been buried in oblivion, 
the book is very curious and valuable. The 
following is the lift of the poets, from whoft 
works there are extracts. 

James, King of Scots. 

H. Howard, Earl of Surrey. 
. See his charadter, - p. 43. 

Sir Thomas Wyat, - fee p. 45. 

Maftcr Sackville [Lord Buckhurft] 

fee p. 65. 

M. M. [viz.] Mirrour of Magi- 



ftrates] -» 


fee p. 


67. 


John Higgins, 


fee p. 


77- 


Edward, Earl of Oxford, 


fee p. 


85. 


Thomas Churchyard, 


fee p. 


71' 


Abraham Fraunce, 


fee p. 


108. 


George Gafcoigne, . 


fee p. 


94. 


 Hayward's, or Oldys's Pref, ut fapr 


• p. viii. ix* 




« 




Chrif- 
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Chriftopher Marlowe, 

George Pcele, 

George Turberville, 

Sir Philip Sydney, 

Edmund Spenfer, 

Sir John Harrington, 

Edmund Fairfax, 

Thomas Lodge, 

Robert Greene, 

Thomas Kyd, 

Thomas Na(b, 

Thomas Watfon, 

T^homas Storer, 

William Warner, 
Th. Hudfon, 

Chriftopher Middleton. 

Thomas Achelly. 
Thomas Baftard. 
Charles FitzgefFrey. 
Matthew Roydon. 
John Weever. 
William Weever. 
Edward Gilpin. 
John Marfton. 
Thomas Dekkar. 
Henry Conftable, 
Samuel Daniel. 
Michael Drayton. 
George Chapman. 



fee p* 113. 
fee p. 131. 
fee p. 117. 
fee p. 134. 
fee p, X48. 
fee p. 
fee p. 

fee p. 197. 
fee p. 193. 
fee p. 205. 
fee p. 202. 
fee p. 2o8, 
fee p. 2oS« 
fee p. 215. 
fee p. 220. 



See the following^ 
pages. 
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John Davies. 

Jofliua Sylvcfter. 

William Shakcfpearc# 

Bcnj. Jonfon. 

Jarvis Markham. 

The extrads from Hudfon's Poems, arc nu- 
merous and'full : and are fometimes noted to 
have been copied from fome tranflations of his. 



CHARLES FITZ-GEFFREY. 



" Charles Fitz-GeofFry, a poetical writer of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, of fome elleem for* 
tpcrly, I judge, by that colleftTon of choice 
Flowers and Dcfcriptions, as well out of his, 
as the works of fcveral others, the moll re- 
nowned Poets of our nation collcdted above 
fixty years ago," 
I infert Fitzgeffrey's name here, becaufe 
Wood fcems by miftake to have attributed to 
him the above Colleftion by Allot, His words 
arc ** FitzgcfFrey hath made, as tis faid, a CoU 
kaion of' Choice Flowers and Defcriplions as well 
out of his, as the works of feveral others, the 
moa renowned Poets of our nation : collefted 
about the beginning of the reign of K. James I. 

but 
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but this, though I have been many years fcck- 
ing after, yet I cannot get a fight of it/'* ^ Fitz- 
gefFrey was the fon of Alexander Fitz geoffrey, 
of a good family in Cornwall-. — He became a 
commoner of Broadgate-hall in Oxford, in 1592, 
aged i7» took the degrees in Arts, and entered 
into orders. At length he became Redtor af 
St. Dominick in his own county, where he was 
' cfteemed a grave and learned divine, as he was, 
while at the Univerfity, an excellent X^atin Poet. 
His works are I. The Life and Death of Sir 
Francis Prake ; which being written in lofty 
verfe^ while he was A. B. he was then called 
*' the high towering Falcon.** II. Aftanise five 

Epigrammata lib.' III.7 

V . L- lu T f Oxon. 1601. in 8vo. 
Cenotaphia lib. 1. 3 

III. Several Sermons. He died at his parfo- 
fonage of St. Dominick, and was buried in the 
chancel of the church there, 1636.-^ J. 

'• Ath. I. p. 606. f Wood utfnpr. % No. 6841, in Farmer's Ca- 
talogue was Fitzgeffrey's " BiclFeU Birthday celebrated," Oxford, 
1634,410. 



Q^' CHRISTOPHER. 
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CHRISTOPHER MIDDLETON. 



« Charles" (a miftake for Chriftopher) 
*' Middlcton, another of the fame time, or there- 
** about, of the fame concernment in the fore- 
** mentioned collcAion." 

There arc fcveral extrafts from his Poems in 
Allot's Collcftion. But I have not been for- 
tunate enough to difcover any thing of his hif- 
tory» or of the titles of his works, except the 
<* Life of Duke Humphry'* 1600J 



« 



THOMAS ACHELLY. 



His name appears^ like Middleton^ with fc- 
veral others under the account of W, Warner, 
but nothing more is faid of him. The cxtra£ls 
from him, in AUot's book, arc very (hort — and 
I am not able to give any further account of 
liim.-j" 



* Farmer's Catalogue, No: 7208. f P. 18, 26, 51, 68, 74, 105, 
152, i87j 196, ao6, 224, 238, 247, 289, 303, 305, 308, 313, 319, 442, 

Edward 
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Edward Gilpin, whofe name docs not oc- 
cur in Phillips's book, has furnifhed a fewpaf- 
fagcsfor " J^ngland's Parnaffus,"* but his name 
is n6t recorded by Tanner, nor have I difcovered 
any other memorials of him. 

M. RoYDON lies under a fimilar cloud. The 
extrads from his poems, in the above collect 
tion, rather exceed thofc from the othcr.f 



JOHN WEEVER^ 



John Weever, like Achelly, has his bare 
name only recorded by Phillips, among th« poets 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign. His book of Epi- 
grams in 1599, (izmo.) has been already men- 
tioned, and an Epigram addreiTed to R. Allot, 
and C. Middleton, has been tranfcribed. But 
his works have cfcaped the induftry of Tanner. J 

Of W. Weever, 1 am equally ignorant. § 



• R 67, 121, 144, 221, 223, 251, 281. f P. xi4i 161', 168, 1^0,1 $j, 
29O} 319, 424f 484, 486, 488. X John Weever, born 1576, educated 
at Queen's College, Cambridge, the induftrious CoUedtor of the 
<' Ancient Funeral Monuments/' Lond. 1631, fol. died 1632, aged 56. 
Could he be tlie fame ? 

In " England's parnaffus" are extradls from J. Weever, at p. 8, 
i3> i75> i95> 185, 310, 323.329, 358. § Ibid. p. 15. 

Qji HENRY 
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HENRY CONSTABLE. 



Like the preceding, is merely mentioned by 
Phillips, under the article of Warner. Wood 
fays, he was " a noted Englifh Poet, not un- 
fitly ranked with Sir Edward Dyer, Chancellor 
of the mod Doble Order of the Garter, a {poetical 
writer, and^of good efteem in ihefaid Queen's 
lime, as living in the 39th year of her reign. 
The faid Henry Conftablc, who was born (or 
at leaft defcended from a family of that name) 
in Yorklhire, had fpent fomc time among the 
Oxonian Mufes, was a great mafller of the Eng- 
lifh tongue*, and there was no gentleman of our 
nation had a more pure, quick, and higher de- 
livery of conceit than he ;* witnefs, among all 
Others, that Sonnet of his before the poetical 
tranQat ion called " The Furies*' made by King 
James the Firftof England, while he was King 
of the Scots. He hath alfo feveral Sonnets ex- 
tant, written to Sir P. Sydney, fomc of which 

« 

* Sec Bolton's opinion hereafter cited under Drayton. 

are 
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are fet before the Apology for Poetry,- written 
by the faid Knight."* 

Dr. Birch thought him to be the fame Mr; 
Henry Conftable, who»was a zealous Roman 
Catholic, and whofe religion feems to ha^e oc- 
cafioned him to live in a' ftate of banifhment 
from England. This pcrfon took occafion to 
Avrite to Mr. Anthony Bacon from Paris on the 
6th Oft. 1595, beginning his letter with ob- 
ferving, that it had been his own good fortune 
once to be beloved of the moft part of the ' 
virtuous gentry, of' his country; and that he 
did not think he had deferved their evil liking 
fince. " To you only,'* fays he, ** I was never 
" known. Howbeit I have had a long defire 
** to offer my fervice unto you for thofe reports, 
*' which I have fo often, and in fo many places* 
" heard of your deferts. If I were as 1 was 
" pnce reputed, I fhould hope you would not 
" contemn my profercd fervice ; and as I am, 
** I dcfpair not. I truft, I have given my Lord 
" of ElHex lufficiently to undcrftand the duti- 
** ful affeftion I bear to my country ; and all 
•* my Catholic countrymen that know me, arp 
" witnefles how far I am againft violent pro- 
" cecdings ; and there is nothing but my re- 
l[ ligion can prejudice, me 5 which I cannot 

• Ath. I. p. 14. 

0.3 dif. 
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** diflTemblCy and which, tho' ic be not sip- 
** proved by you, yet feeing you were not re- 
^* pured of that irreligious fociety,* which 
denieth the truth of all particular religions, 
I muft needs think, that among your other 
virtuous lludie^, you have not omitted the 
care of your foul's affairs. And if you have 
entered into fuch holy inquiries, and there- 
** withal conGdercd the manner how true Re- 
ligion was planted; how it was prom ifed to 
increafe and continue fol" ever 5 how hercfies 
were foretold to arife ; how they did begin 
*■ at firft 5 and how and by whom they were 
^' ever extinguifhed in the end ; and compare 
** all former dtvifioqs of religion with thofe of 
^' our tithe, I make no doubt, what clearnefs 
foever many of my countrymen had in their 
bibles, that they will eafily judge thus far, 
that an honed man may be a Catholic, and 
** be no fooh And further, I need not write, 
*' becaufe my purpofe is not to prove my re- 
" ligion, but to cxcufe myfclf. Howbeit if by 
looking into the Aincertain ftate of things 10 
come, by rieafon of the faid divifion, you did 
defire an union, which neither by the feverity 
<^ of the laws againft qs, nor by the pradices 
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• Such a ibciety bas been affirmed to have fubfiftcd during fome 
past of the reign of Q^ Elizabeth; and Sir Walter Raleigh has been 
ra&ked among them* JSirfk, 

of 
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** of ours.is to be brought to pafs, it is the thing. 
** in the world I would defire the mod to con- 
** fer with fo virtuous and fo'wifc a gentleman 
** as you thereof, to whom I would open the 
*^ way not only to clear all difficulties in the 
** caufc (which is too eafy) but of removing all, 
*' which might make the enterprize feem hard 
'*^ or dangerous, and of preventing all mifchiefs, 
" which every way may be feared to follow, as 
** well of obftinacy in a bad begun courfe, as of 
*' innovation. Marry, feeing, without aflurance 
of your acceptal of my letter, I am too pre- 
fumptilous to enter into thofe particularities, 
** which among the private!! friends Ihould not 
^^ be committed to writing, I am only to de- 
** fire of you to be honoured in the rank of 
^' your fervants ; and if you will permit me to 
•* write to you, I refer it to you to fct me the 
** bounds of the matter I (hall write of, and I 
" will not pafs them ; whereas the opinion of 
" fuch a reader may tempt me to write too 
^* much, as I fear 1 have done ; and therefore 
*^ committing you to the fafe keeping of God 
** and his angels, I humbly leave."* 

In October 1596, he was at Roan, according 
to a letter from that place of the Earl of 
Shrewfbury, who fays, " left he fhould intrude 

 Birch's Memoirs of (^Eliz, I. p. 303. 

0^4 himfclf 
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himfelf Jnto his company, he had defired Mr. 
Edmunds to let him know his dedre hGufhduld 
forbear either coming, writing, or fending to 
him, which he had hitherto performed/'* But 
there are two letters by this perfon to the Coun- 
ters of Shrcwlbury, printed^ by Mr. Lodge, in 
the firft of which he intreats her intereft, to pre- 
vent his banilhment from being abfolute, and 
tp get leave for him to attend the Conftabic of 
Callille to Spaine, becaufe the King of France' 
was his enemy : in the latter, he fays, if by her 
favour, he can return he ^' will goe about to in- 
" graft an Englilh humour into him \ and if he 
" does not, then may he freely follow his own 
*^ natural difpofition, and live contented with 
how little foever he fhall have,^fcrving no 
other miftrefs, but God Almighty, who,*' he 
^' concludes, " 1 know will love me, if I 
^' love him, and in whofe company I can be 

•» when 1 wilL'^t 

He afterwards Came privately to London, but 
was foon difcovered, and imprifoned in the 
Tower of London, whence he was rcleafed in 
the latter ctid of the year 1604. J 

Lodge fays, he can neither affirm nor deny 
the conjecture of Dr. Birch, that the above 

• Lodge's lUuftratitnsof Britilh Hiftory, III, p. 79, 80. f Lodge 
Tjt fupr. p. 81, 8a. } Bircb^ul fupr, Wiiiwooil's Wcmor.XI. p. 36. ^ 

perfon 
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perfon wa^ our poet, as there were then fo 
many families of his name in Yorkfhire. But 
it feems fo probable, that I could not refraia 
from detailing the above particulars, wkh a wilh 
to refcue from oblivion a poet, of whom, if the 
above circumltances dp not belong to him^ ia 
little is known. . . 

r 

The following lines by Conftable, arecxtrac-? 
ted froT**' England's Parnafflis,** p. 419, under 
the title of- " Difcriptions of BeautU and Pa^ 
fomge''* 

" Aflronomers tlie Heavens doe devitle 

" Into eyjht houfes, where the Gods remaine, 

*' All which in thy per fe<Sl ions doe abide, . 

" For in thy feete the Qudene of filence raignes, 

'* About thy waft Jove's meflenger doth dwell, 

** Inchaunting me, ai I thereat admire, 

" And in thy duggs the Qiieenc of love doth tell 

<* Her godheads power in fcroules of my dcfire: 

*' Thy beaiitie is the world's eternal funne, 

'< Thy favours force a cowards hart to darres, 

" And in thy hayres, Jove ayd his riches wonn«. 

<* Thy frownes hold Saturne, thineeyes the fixed flarres.'"^' 



• Which»bcgiris.atp. 385. f At p. 25, 144, 138, 161, 164, 171^ 
1 7S, 3 16; 419, ihere are alfo Ihort extra^s from him. 



JOHN 
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JOHN MARSTON. 



*'• John Marfton, a Tragic and Comic Wri- 
•• tcr, not of the mcaneft rank, among our 
" Englifti Dramatics. His Comedies are the 
" Dutch Curtizan J the Fawn ; What you Will, 
•* His Tragedies, Antonio, and Melida, the 
" Infatiate Countcfs ; befidcs the Male-Con- 
" tent, a Tragi-comedy i the Faithful Sbep- 
** hard, a paftoral," 

Of this poet I (hall copy the account given 
by the ingenious author of the Biographia Dra« 
matica. He ftudicd at Corpus Chrifti College, 
Oxford ; but neither the place of his birth, nor 
the faniily from whence he fprung are known. 
He was a chafte and pure writer, avoiding all 
that obfcefiity, ribaldry and fcurrility which too 
many of the playwrights of that time, and in- 
deed much more fo in fome periods fince, have 
made the bafis of their wit, to the great difgrace 
and fcandal Of the age: he abhorred fuch wri- 
ters, and their works, and purfued fo oppofite 
a praAice in his performances^ that [^ whatfoever 



" even 
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" even in the fpring of his years he prcfenied 
'* upon the private and public theatre, in his 
** autumn and declining agehe needed not to be 
** afhamedof." He was in high efteem for his 
writings about 1606, and died before 1633, 
when his works were publilhed together. — Ic 
is evident he lived in friendfhip with Ben Jon- 
Ibn, at the time of his writing his " Male Con- 
tent/* which play he has warmly dedicated 
to him: yet it is probable that Ben's fclf- 
fufficiency and natural arrogance in lime lef- 
fcned that friendfhip : for we find hi«i refled- 
ing pretty feverely on Ben in the epiftle to the 
reader prefaced to his Sophonifba, in the fol- 
lowing words, " Know," fays he, ^* that 1 
** have not laboured in this poem, to relate any 
^* ihing as an hiftorian, but to enlarge every 
'* thing as a poet. To transcribe authors, 
** quote authorities, and to tranflate Latin profc 
** orations into Englifh blank verfe, hath ia 
*' this fubjed been the lead aim of my ftudies," 
This fcems more particularly to relate to Jon- 
fon's Cataline and Sejanus* Jonfon told Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, that he had fought fc- 

veral times with Marfton, and faid, that Mar- 

# 

fton wrote his father-in-law's preachings, and 
his father-in-law his Comedies. His plays and 
their proper tides, and dates are as follow. 

I. Antonia 
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I. Antonio and Mcllida, firft part,~Hifl:. 

1602, 4to. 1633. 8vo. 

II. Antonio's Revenge, fecond part, i5o2,' 

4to. 1633, 8vo. 

III. Infatiate Couiitcfs, Trag. Lond, 1603, 
4ta. 

IV. Dutch Curtfezan, Com, Lond. 1605, 4to. 
1633, 8vo. whence Mrs. Behn*s Comedy 
of the Revenge, or a Match in Newgate, 
Lond. 168O9 4to. is faid to have been 

' taken. 

V. Parafitafter j or the Fawne, Com. Lond. 

1606, 4to. 1633, 8vo. 

VII. Sophonift)a,aWondcr of Women. Trag. 
Lond. 1606, 4to. ^633, 8vo* 

VIII. What you Will, a Com. 4to. 1607, 
1633, 8vo. ^, 

IX. The Male-Contenr, a Tragi-Co^n. 1604J 
4to. of which the firft defign was laid by 

• John Wcbfter, a noted comedian.* 
The edition of 1633, contains all thcfc, except 
the laft, and is dedicated to Elizabeth Cary, 
Vifcountefs Falkland. 

Befides thefe, he wrote fome excellent fatires 
in three books, called ** The Scourge of Vil- 
lainy. Lond. 1598, 8vo."-j- There is honourable 
mention made of this book, and its author, in 

» Wood fays, Marflon l^d a hand with Jonfon and Chapman la the 
Comedy calle4 " Eaftward-HQ«.^' Ath, I. p. 333. f Reprinted 1764, ' 
Gen. Didt. x. 278. 

Charles 
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. Charles FitzgefFrey's Affanias, printed at Ox- 
ford 1601, in 8vo. 

Dodfley has republifhed " The Male-Con-; 
tent'' in the fourth, volume of his colkdion** 



THOMAS DECKER, 



cc 



^' Thomas Deckar, a high-flier in wit, even 
againfl: Ben Jonfon himfelf, in his Comedy 
' called ' The Untrufling of the Humourous 
*' Poetj' beftdes which he wrote many others, 
« as, • The Wonder of a Kingdom •/ ' The 
* Honeft Whore, in 2 parts -,' Fortunatus ; the 
" Whore of Babylon ; if this ben'ta goodPlay^ 
the Devil's in't,'* 

The biographers of this poet always place 
him in the reign of James I ; but he certainly 
niuft have been falhionable before the death of 
Qi Elizabeth, or he would not have been fo 
often cited in '^. England's ParnaflTus," 1606. 
It is faid, that he became more -cpiinent by a 
quarrel with Ben Jonfon, than he would other- 
wife have done by the merit of his own works- 



Woo^i's Ath» Bjo^. Dram. Gibber's Lives. 

What- 
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What was the original caufe of their c6nteft, is 

not knowo, but Jonfon, who could certainly 

never bear *• a rival near the throne/* has in his 

** Poctafter,** the Dunciad of that author, 

dmong many other poets whom he has fatirized, 

been peculiarly fevere on Decker, whom he has 

ch.araftcrized undei^ the name of Crifpinus. This 

compliment Decker has amply repaid in his 

" Satyromallix^ or the Untrufiing a Humourous 

Poet/* in which, under the title of young Ho- 

Ti^ce, he has made Ben the hero of his piece. 

The world are fo malicious, that this play w^s 

exceedingly followed. He fometimes wrote in 

conjundlion with other wits of the day, Web- 

iter having a hand in three of his plays ; and 

Rowley and Ford joining with him in another. 

And the author of the Biographia Dramatica 

thinks, (contrary to Langbaine) that in his 

« Honeft Whore,** and the comedy of « Old 

Fortunatus," both which are allowed to be folely 

his, there are beauties, both as to charafter, 

plot and language,, equal to the abilities of any 

of thbfe authors that he was ever aflTifted by, and 

indeed in the former equal to any dramatic wri- 

fer (Shakefpeare excepted), that this ifland has 

produced. The proper titles and dates of the 

dramatic pieces he was concerned in, may be 

fcen in the cilfuing catalogue. 

I, Old Fortunatus, Com, 4to. 1600. IL Sa- 

teromaftix. 
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tcromaftix. Com. Sat. 4to. 1602. III. Honcft: 
Whore, Com. firft part 410. 1604. IV. Weft* 
, ward-Hoe, Co/n; aflifted by Webft^r, 4to. 1607^ 
V. Northward-Hoe, Com. affifted by Webfter, 
4to. 1607. VI. Wyat's Hiftory, aflifted by 
Webfter, 4to. 1607. VII; Whore of Babylon. 
Hiftory^ 4to. 1607. VIII. If this ben'c a good 
Play, the Devil's in't. Com. 4to. \b\i\ IX. 
Ma'tch me in London, T. C. 4to. 163 !• X-. 
Wonder of a Kingdom, C. 4to. 1637. 

He wrote other pieces not publiflied, viz. 
I. Guy Earl of Warwick, 1619, written incoa*- 
junftion with John Day* II. The Jew of Veiiice. 
IIL Guftavus King of Swethland. IV. The 
Tale of Jocondo and Aftolfo. — The two laft were 
once in the poffefTion of Mr. Warburton, V, 
The Spanilh Wonder, Tr. In the book of the 
Stationers Company, 1631 and ,1633, this play 
is aflerted to be written by Decker. To tfee 
printed copy the initials S. R. are prefixed^ whkk 
fubfequcnt catalogues have explained to mean 
Samuel Rowley. Befides thefc, Phillips and 
Winftanly are miftaken in afcribing to him in 
conjunftion with Webfter, the New Trick to 
cheat the Devil. The Noble Stranger. The 
Weakeft goes to the Wall \ and Woman will 
have her Will. The firft having bten written 
by Davenport, the fecond by Lewis Sharpe, and 
the other two by anonymous authors. 

The 
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The. prccife tin\e of this author's birth and 
death are not recorded, yet from the dates of his 
firft plays he could not have died, young.* 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 



fiS 



7 



*' William Shakefpeare, the glory of the Eng- 
ii(h ftage, whofe nativity at Stratford upon 
Avon, is. the higheft honour that town can- 
boaft of: from an aclor of tragedies and co- 
medies, he became a maker ; and fuch a 
maker, that though feme othc^rs may perhaps 
pretend to a more exaft decorum and ceco- 
npmie, efpecially in tragedy, never any ex- 
preffed a more lofty and tragic height j never ' 
any repreifented nature more purely to the 
life, and where the polilhments of art are 
mod wanting, as probably his learning was 
not extraordinary, he pleafeth with a certain 
wild and native elegance; and in all his wri- 
tings hath an unvulgar ftyle, as well in his 
Venus and Adonis, his Rape of Lucrece, and 
other various poems, as in his dramarics."-f 



* Gibber's Lives, l.^<z. Bios. Dram. I. lao. f Theatr. Poet. 
p. 194. ' ; 

of 
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, Of this divine poet, of whofe charadler and 
works nobody is ignorant, and of whofe life the 
circuniftances have been explored with fuch per- 
fcvering affiduity, that nothing fhort of an age 
dedicated to the purfuit, or fome uncommon 
accident can fupply any thing new ; it would be 
truly fuperfluous for the compiler of this work 
to fay much. He was born in 1564, and died 
in his fifty-third year, 23 April, 1616. Mr. 
Malone foppofes (if Titus Andronicus, 1589, 
was not his), that his firft play was Lovers La- 
bour Loft, 1591. His twenty-fourth (exclu- 
five of the doubtful ones), Meafure for Mea- 
fure, 1603; and his laft, Twelfth Night, in 
1614. Seven years after his death, his plays 
were coUcdted and publiflied, in 1623, in folio, 
by two of his principal friends in the company 
of comedians, Heminge and Condell : who per* 
haps likewile corrcded a fecond edition in folio, 
1632. Though both thefe were extremely faulty, 
yet they are much lefs fo than the editions in 
folio, in 1664 and 1685.* 



BEN J AIM IN J ON SON. 



" The moft learned, judicious, and correct, 
J, generally fo accounted, of our Englilh Come- 

 Biog. Dram. L 403, 

R dians, 
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**' dians. and tho more co be admired for beimr 
^ fo« for that neither the height of natural parts,. 
^ for he was no Shakefpeare, nor tiie coft of 
** extraordinary education, for be is reported 
^ but a bricklayer's fon, but his own proper 
** induftry ami addidiop to books advanced hinv 
<^ to thi» perfedion. £n three of his- comedies 
** namely, The Fox, Alchymift, and Silent Wo- 
•* man, he may be compared in t^he judgment 
** of learned menj. for decorunv language^ and 
'^ well humouring of the parts, as well with the 
^* chief of the ancient Greek and Eatin come* 
^ dianS) as the prime of modern Italians, who- 
•* have been judged rht beft in. Europe for s^ 
*^ happy vein of comedies. J^or is his BarthOi^ 
^ lomew Fair much (hort of chem. As for his' 
^ other comedies^ Cynthia's Revels^. Poetafter^ 
tf and the reft, let the nan^ of Ben Johnfon pro* 
** te£t them againft whoever fliall think fit to be 
^ fevere in cenfure againft them. The truths 
^ is, his tragedies, Sejanus and-Catiline, 'feem 
^ to have in them more of an artificial and in^ 
^ flare, than of a^pathctical and naturally tragic 
^^ height. In the reft of his poetry y for he is 
** not wholly dramatic ; as his ** Underwoods^ 
^ Epigrams,'* &c. he is fometimes bold and 
^ ftrenuous, fometimes magifterial^ fometimes* 
*^ lepid, and full enough of conceit, and ibme- 
!^ times a> man as other men are/r 

EfiNJAMIN: 



i 
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Benjamin Jonsom was born at Weftminftcr 
in 1574, the fon of a clergyman, who is faid to 
have come from Annandate, in Scotland. But 
his mother afterwards marrying a bticktayer^ 
Ben was taken from fchool, where he had been 
under the tuition of the learned Camden, to work 
at his father-in-law's trade, which, however, ho 
foon deferred for a military employment in the 
Low Countries. Thence returning to London, 
he entered himfelf of St. John's college,. Cam- 
bridge, which he quitted for the ftage, where he 
made no figure, but was induced, like ^hakef- 
peare, (whofe afliftancc he is faid to have re- 
ceived), to turn his mind to compofuion, and 
produced annually fomc piece which was aded 
till his reputation became eilabliQied. In 1613, 
he was in France; and in 1619, by the invita- 
tion of Doftor Richard Corbet, fpent fome time 
time at Chrift church in Oxford ; and in July 
that year, was created A. M. in a full houfe of 
convocation. This year alfo he was made poet- 
laureat, on the death of Daniel. His firft play 
was, " Every Man in his Humour, C. 1598, 
4to. His fixth, " Part of King James's Enter- 
tainment in pafling to his Coronation,^' 1603, 
4to. His forty-ninth, the lalt with a date, 
^* Love's Welcome, The King and Queen's en- 
tertainment at Bolfover, at the Earl of New- 
caftle'sj^ the 30th July, 1634." He died in Au- 

2 R guft, 
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gull, 1637, aged 63, and was buried in Wtfl:-^ 
minftcr Abbey. 

Early in life he is faid to have fought a duel 
and killed his adverfary, for which he was im- 
prifoned ; and being caft for his life, was near 
execution, at which aweful^ period a popifli prieft 
is reported to have vifiied hinpi, and converted 
him to the Roman Catholic faith, in which he 
continued twelve years. He once incurprd the 
difplcafure of James I, by being concerned with: 
Chapman and Marfton, in writing Eaftward- 
Hoe, wherein they were accufcd of having re- 
flefted on the Scotch nation. Sir James Murray 
having reprefented the matter to the. king, they 
were imprifoned and in danger of lofing their 
cars and nofcs. On his releafc from prifon, 
Jonfon gave an entertainment to his friends, 
among whom were Camden and Selden ; when 
his aged mother, ^ like a Roman matron, on 
drinking to him, fhewed him a paper which fhe 
had defigned, if thefcnienccof puniftiment had 
been inflicted, to have mixed with bis drink, 
^ after flie had firft taken a potion of it herfelf.* 
He was not famous for his oeconomy, and at 
one time complained of having ficknefs aggra* 
vated by poverty. In his laft illnefs he often 
repented of the prophanation of fcripture in 
his plays. 

 Gibber I. 237. See Drummond*s Work*. 

Jonfoi^ 
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Jonfon conceived fuch an opinion of Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, by the letters which 
paffcd between them, that he undertook a jour- 
ney into Scotland, and refided fome time at the 
feat there of that poet, wJio has printed the 
heads of their xon^crfation; and as it is a cu- 
rious circumftaRce to know the opinion of fo 
great a man as Jonfon, regarding his cotcm- 
poraries, thefe heads are here copied from an 
infertion in Gibber's Lives, 

" Ben/' fays Drummdnd, " was eat up with 

*' fancies; he told me that about the time the 

" plague raged in London, being in the country 

" at Sir Robert Cotton's houfe with old Cam- 

" den, he. faw in a vifion his eldcft fon, then a 

** young child, »nd at London, appear unto 

** him, with the mark of a bloody crofs on his 

" forehead, as if it had bcien cut with a fword-, 

at which amazed he prayed unto God, and in 

the morning he came to Mr. Camden's cham- 

-*' ber to tell him ; who perfuaded hfm it was 

*• but an apprchcnfion, at which he Ihould^ not 

** be dcjeaed. In the mean time there came 

^« letters to his wife, of the death of that boy in 

** the plague. He appeared to him, he faid, 

" of a manly fhape, and of that growth he thinks 

** he Ihall be at the refurrcdlion. — He faid he 

^' fpent many a night in looking at his great toe, 

j* about which he had fccn Tartars and Turks, 

R 3 Romans 
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*^ Romans and Carthaginians fighc in bis ima« 
*^ gi nation. 

^ That he had a defign to write an Epic poem/ 
*^ and was to call it Chrologia ; or the Worthies 
<* of his Country ; ail in couplets, for he detefted 
*« all other rhyme. He faid he had written a 
^* Difcourfe in poetry both againft Campion and 
•* Daniel, efpccially the laft, where he proves 
<« couplets to be the beil fort of verfes* 

*^ His cenfure of the Englifli poets was as 
*' follows : That Sydney did not keep a deco* 
^* ram in making every one fpeak as well as 
^* himfclf. Spenfer's Stanza pleafed him nor^ 
<* nor his matter ; the meaning of the allegory 
" of the Fairy Queen he delivered in writing to 
•• Sir Walter Raleigh, which was, that by the 
*^ bleating beaft he underftood the Puritans 1 
" and by the falfe Duefla, the Queen of Scots. 
** Samuel Daniel was a good honeft man, had 
^* no children, and was no poet, and that he 
** had wrote The Civil Wars without having 
^* one battle in all his book. That Drayton's 
^* Foly-dbion, if he had performed what he 
^* bad promifed to write, the deeds of all the 
^* Worthies, bad been excellent. That Sil- 
<^ vefter's Tranflationof Du Bartas was not well 
^^ done, and that he wrote his verfes, before he 
^ underilood to confer s and thofe 6f Fairfa^t 
^ were not good. That the tranflaiions of 

Homer 
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■^ Homer and Virgil in long Alexandrines were 
*** but profe. That Sir John Harrington'*^ 
"^^ Ariofto of all tranflations was the worft. He 
^* faid Donflc was originally a poct^ hisgrand- 
■** father on the mother's fide was Hey wood the 
^ cpigramniatift. That Donne for not being 
** underftood "would peri Ih. He affirmed, that 
** Donne wroie ail Ws bcft pieces before he wa^ 
*' twenty years of age. He told Donne, that 
"^^ his anniverfary was profane, and full of blaf« 
** phemies, that rf it had been written on the 
*• Virgin Mary, it had been tolerable. To 
•** which Donne a»fwered, that he described the 
*• idea of a womafi, but not as (he was. That 
*• -Sir Walter Raleigh 'efteemcd fame more than 
"** confcience; the beft wits in England were 
** employed in making his hidery. J3en him« 
•* felf had written a piee^c to him on the Punic 
** War, which he altered and put in his book* 
** He faid there was no fuch ground for an he- 
** roic poem, as King Arthur^s fiftion, and Sir 
** Philip Sydney had an intention of turning 
'*• aU his Arcadia to the ftoriesof King Arthur. 
" He faid, Oweft was a poor pedantic fchool- 
*•' mafter^ fucking his living from the po(lerior« 
^ of little children, and has nothing good in 
** him, his epigrams being bare narrations. He 
** loved Fletcher, Beaumont, and Chapman. 
^ That Sir William Alexander was not half- 

K 4 kind 
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'' kind to him, and neglcded him becaafe a 
•' friend to Drayton. That Sir R. Ayton loved 
** him dearly ^ he fought feveral times with 
<^ Marfton, and* fays, that Marfton wrote his 
*' father-in-law's preachings, and his father-in- 
" law his comedies." 

Mr. Drummond has rcprcfentcd the charac- 
ter of our author in a very difadvantagcous, 
though perhaps not in a very unjuft light. 
^^ That he was a great lover and praifer of him- 
•* felf •, a contemner and fcorner of others, ra- 
*' ther chufing to lofe a friend, than a jell ; jca- 
<^ lous of every word and aftion of thofe about 
** him, cfpecially after drink, which was one of 
^' the elements in which he lived ; a diifembler 
^' of the parts which reigned in him i a brag« 
^ ger of fome good that he 'wanted: he thought 
^^ nothing right, but what either himfelf or fome 
^* of his friends had faid or done. He was ! 

^^ palTionately kind and angry ; carelefs either 
*' to gain or keep ; vindidive, but if he was 
" well anfwcred, greatly chagrined \ interpret 
** ting the beft fayings and deeds, often to the 
** worft. He was for any religion, being verfcd 
•* in all 5 his mventions were fmooth and eafy^ 
^^ but above all, be excelled in tranflation. In 
** (hort, he was in his perfonal charaftcr, the 
** very reverfe of Shakefpcar, as furly, ill-na- 
^ tured, proud and difagreeable, as Shakcfpcare 

!! with 
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** with ten times his merit, was gentle, good- 
•' natured, eafy and amiable." He had a very 
ftrong memory, for he tells himlclf in his dif- 
coveries, that he could in his youth have re- 
peated all that he had written, and (o continued 
till he was paft forty ; and even after that he 
could have repeated whole books that he had 
read, and poems of fomc fclcft friends which he 
thought worth remembering. 

Mr. Pope remarks, that when Ben got pof- 
fcllion of the ftage, he brought critical learning 
into yogue, and that this was not done without 
difficulty, which appears from thofe frequent 
leffons, (and indeed almoft declamations) which 
he was forced to prefix to his firft plays, and 
pvit into the mouths of his adors, the Grex, 
Chorus, &c. to remove the prejudices, and in- 
form the judgment of his hearers. Till then 
the Englifli authors had no thoughts of writing 
upon the model of the ancients : their tragedies 
were only hiftories in dialogue, and their come- 
dies followed the thread of any novel as they 
found it, no lefs implicitly than if it had beea 
true hiftory. Mr. Selden, in his preface to his 
Titles of Honour, ftilesjonfon his beloved friend 
and a Angular poet, and extols his fpecial worth , 
in literature and his accurate judgment. Mr. 
Dryden gives him the title of the greateft man 
q( the laft age, and otferves, th'at if we look 

upon 
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upon him, when he was himfdf, (for his laft 
plays were but his dotages) he was the moft 
learned and judicious writer any theatre ever 
had; that he was a moft fcvere judge of himfclf 
as well as others ; that we cannot fay he wanted 
wit, but rather that he was frugal of it ; that \pi 
his works there is little to be retrenched, or al- 
tered j but that humour was his chief province.* 



GEORGE CHAPMAN: 



** George Chapman, a poetical writer, flourifli^ 
** ing in the reigns of Q- Elizabeth and K, 
" James, in that repute for his tranflations both 
" of Homer and Hefiod, and what he wrote of 
** his own proper genius, that he is thought not 
*' the meaneft of Englifti poets of that time^ 
•' and particularly for his Dramatic writings, 
** as his Blind Beggar of Alexandria;. AH- 
** Fools ; the Gentleman-Ulher ; May Day 5 
** the Widow's Tears; Mounfieur D^Olive; 
i* a Day's Mirth, Eaftward-Hoc, Comedies; 

# Cibber*s Live?, 1. p» 141, 24^ 

«« Bufly 
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•* Bufly D- Ambays -, Caefar and Pompey,' Tra- 
** gedics." 

He was born 1557* but of what family is not 
known, unlcfs according to Wood's conjefture, 
he was allied to thofe featcd at Stone-Caftle, 
near Dartford in Kent.* In 1574, he was ferit 
10 the Univerfity, but whether Oxford or Cam* 
bridge, is uncertain : at any rate he fpent fome 
time at Oxford, where he was obferved to ex- 
cel more in the Latin and Greek tongues, than 
in logic or philofophy. On his removal to the 
metropolis, he, aflbciated with all the eminent 
poets his cotemporarics, and was patronized by 
Sir Thomas Walfingham, and intimate with his 
fon Thomas. He probably acquired fome ap- 
pointment in the court of James I. where un- 
timely death, and unexpcfted difgrace,. quickly 
deprived him of his liberal patrons. Prince 
Henry and Cam When the focicties of Lin- 
coln's Inn and the Middle Temple in 16 13, had 
refolved to exhibit a fplendid mafque at White«> 
hall, in honour of the nuptials of the Palfgrave 
and the Princefs Elizabeth, Chapman was em- 
ployed for the poetry, and Inigo Jones for the 



* Robert Chapman, 6f London, Merchant-Adventurer, boQght 
Stonc-Caftlc, the hitter end of Henry VII Ts reign, and died 1574. 
Thomas Chapman, his fon, left a daughter and fole heir, Anne, mir* 
ried to William Carew, of London, £fq. who, ilvrough her obtained 
Stone-Caftie, and died 1588 His grandfon, Henry Carew, was owner 

oiachincrv^ 
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machinery. It is not clear, whether Dryden's 
rcfolution to burn annually one copy of Chap* 
man's beft Tragedy, Bufly D'Amboife, to the 
memory of Jonfon, was a cenfure or a compli- 
ment.* He fays, however, that this play plea- 
fed only in the reprefenxation, like a ftar, that 
glitters, while it Ihoots* The manes of Jonfon 
perhaps required feme reconcijiatory rices : for 
Jonfon being delivered from Shakefpearc, bc- 
oan unexpeftedly to be difturbed at the rifing 
reputation of [a new theatric rival. Wood fays, 
jhat Chapman *' was a perfoii of a moft reve- 
rend afpcft, religious and temperate, qualities 
rarely meeting in a poet 3" the truth is, he does 
not feem to have mingled in the diflipations and 
indifcretions, which then marked his profeflion. 
He died at the age of 77, in 1634, and was bu- 
ried on the fouih fide of St. Giles's church, in 
the Fields.-^- A monument was erefted over his 
grave by Inigo Jones, which was deflroyed with 
the old church. There was an intimate friend- 
Ihip between Chapman and this celebrated re- 
ftorer of Grecian palaces. Chapman's Mufaeus, 
not that begun by Marlpw, but publiflied in 
1616, has a dedication to Jones, in which he is 
addreffed as the moft Ikilful and ingenious ar.> 
chited that England had yet fccn4: 

* Preface to the Sp^iniih Friar, f Warton's Hift Pjct. III. p. 
4^7,448. {Ibid. 

His 
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His firfl play was, the Blind Beggar of Alex- 
andria, a Comedy, 1598, 4to; As to his tranf- 
Jation of Homer,, he began with printing the 
Shield of Achilles, in 1596. This was followed 
by feven books of the Iliad, the fame year. Fif- 
teen books were printed in 1600. At length 
appeared without date, an entire tranftation of 
the Iliad, under the following title, ** The IHads 
** of Hom.er, Prince of Poets, Never before 
in any language truly tranftated. With a 
comment upon fome of his chief places: 
done according to the Greeke, by George 
•* Chapman. At London, printed for Na- 
•' thanicll Butter.^ It is dedicated in EngHfli 
heroics to Prince Henry. This circumftance 
proves, that the book was printed at leaft after 
the year 1603, in which James 1. acceded to the 
throne. Then follows an anagram on the name 
of his gracious Mccaetias Prince Henry, and a 
Sonnet to the fole EmprcfFe of Beautic Queen 
Anne. 

" In a metrical addrds to the reader, he re- 
marks, but with little truth, that the Englifli 
abounding in confonant mono'fyllables, is emi- 
nently adapted to rhythmical poetry. The doc- 
trine that an allegorical fcnfe was hid under the 
narrative of epic poetry had not yet ceafcd j and 
he here promifes a poem on the myftcries he had 
newly difcovered in Homer, In the preface he 
declares, that the laft twelve books were trant 

latcd 
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lated in fifteen weeks ; yet with the advice of his 
learned and valued friends, Mafter Robert 
Hews* and Mafter Harriots. It is certain, that 
the whole performance betrays the negligence 
of hafte. He pays his acknowledgments to his 
*^ moft ancient, learned, and right noble friend 
^^ Mafter Richard Stapelton, the firft moft de* 
•* fertful nniover in the frame of oqr Homer,"* 
He endeavours to obviate a popular objedion, 
perhaps not totally groundlefs, xhat he con* 
fulted the profe Latin verfion, more than tht 
Greek original. He fays, lenfibly enough, " it 
*' is the part of every knowing and judicious in* 
** terpreter, not to follow the number and order 
*^ of words, but the material things themfelves, 
** and fentences to weigh diligently ; and to 
*' clothe and adorne them with words, and fuch 
<< a ftile and form of oration, as are moft apt 
•• for the language into which they are con* 
•* verted." The danger lies in too lavifli an 
application of this fort of cloathing, that it may 
not difguife what it fliould only adorn. I do 
not fay, that this is Chapman's fault : but he 
has by no means reprcfentcd the dignity and 

* He was the publiiher of a poetical MirceUany, ia 15939 entitled 
«( The Pboenix Neft, built up with mod rare and refined workes of 
<< noble men, woorthy knights, gatbnt gentlemen, mafters of art, ani 
** brave fchoUars. Full of Tarietie^exc^lentinTentioo, and fingular 
•« delight, &C. Sett forth by R. S. of the Inner Temple, Gent." 
Lond. 159.3, 4to. He has a copy of vcrfes prefixed to Greene's Ma- 
millia; 1593.**, 

fimplicity 
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fimpKciiy of Homer. He is fomctimes para- 
phr-afticand redundant, but more frequently re- 
trenches or impovcriflies what he could rK>t feel 
and cxprefs. In the mean time, he labour* 
with the inconvenience of arh aukward, inhar* 
moniaus, and unheroic roeafure^ impofed by 
cuftom, butdifguftful to modern ears. Yet he 
is not always without ftrength or fph-it. He 
has enriched our language wiib marry compound 
epithets, fo much in the manner of Hckner, fucb 
,a», the ** filvcr-footcd'* Thetis,, the ^ filver- 
throned** Juno, the " triple-fcathcrcd^'^Helme^ 
the •* high-walled'*^ Thebes, the " faipe- 
haired*^ Boy, the " filvcr- flowing** floods, the 
** hugely-peopled** towns, the Grecians "navy- 
boand** the ** ftrong-winged** lance, and many 
more which might be coHcflrcd. . Dryden re- 
ports, that Waller never could read Chapman's 
Homer, without a degree of tranfport. Pops 
is of opinion, that Chapman covers his defefts 
^ by a daring fiery fpirit that animates his tranf- 
•* lation, which is fomething like what one 
might imagine Homer himfelf to have writ 
before he arrived to years of difcretion.'* But 
his fire is too frequently darkened by that ibrt 
of fuftian which now dis&gured the di&ion of 
Dw tragedies.*** 

** A diligent obferver will eafily difccrn, that 



 Warton*s liil!. of Pbet. III. p. 442, 443- 
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Pope was no carclefs reader of his rude prede* J 

ccflbr. Pope complains, that Chapman took 
advantage of an unmcafurable length of line* 
But in reality, Pope's lines are longer than Chap- 
man's. If Chapman afFefted the reputation of 
rendering line for line, the fpecious cicpedientof 
chufing a protrafted meafure which concatena- 
ted two lines together, undoubtedly favoured 
his ufual propenfity to periphrafis. 

** Chapman's commentary is only incidental, 
contains but a fmall degree of critical excurfion, 
and is for the mofl: part a pedantic compilation 
from Spondanus. He has the boldnefs fevcrely 
to cenfure Scaliger's impertinence. It is remark- 
able that he has taken no illuftrations from Eu- 
ftathius, except through the citations of other 
commentators •, but of Euftathius there was no 
Latin commentary, 

** This volume is clofed with fixteen Sonnets 
by the author, addrcflcd to the chief nobility. 
It was now a common pradice by thefe unpoe- 
tical and empty panegyrics, to attempt to con- 
ciliate the attention, and fecurc the protcftion of 
the great, without which it was fuppofcd to be 
impoffible for any poem to ftrugglc into celc- 
brity. Habits of fubmilfion, and the notions 
of fubordination, now prevailed in an high de- 
gree i and men looked up 'to peers, on whofc 

fmiles 
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fmiles or frowns, they believed all fublunary 
good and evil to depend, with a rpverential 
awe.* 

In 1614, Chapman printed his verfion of the 
Odyffey, which he dedicated to King James's 
favourite, Carr, Earl of Somerfet. This wis 
foon followed by the Batrachbmuomachy, an4 
the Flymns, and Epigrams. But lon^ before 
Chapman's time, there was ^' A Balktt between 
the Myce and the Frogges" licenced to Thomas 
Eaft tkfc printer, in 1568. And there is a bal- 
lad " A moft ftrangc Weddinge of the Frogge 
and the lyioufe*' in i58o.f: 

Chapaian alfo tranflated HeGod's Georgics, 
iicer>ccd to Miles Patrich, 14 May 1618. War- 
ton, however; doubted if the book was printed. 
But he was miftaken ^ for there were two copies 
in the late Dr. Farmer's curious colle<3:ion. J 

Drayton gives the following honourable cha- 
racter .of this ingenious tranflator : 

Others agaia there lived in my days, 
That have of us deferved no lefs praife 
For their TrafrJJjtions, than the daintieft wit 
That on Parnaffus thinks he high'Xl doth fir. 
And for a chair may mongft the Mufes call 
. As the moft cnrious Maker of them all : 

As reverend Ch.^pman, who Hath brought to us . 
MufcBus, Homer, and Heiiodus, 
Out of the Greeke : and by hi^ fkill hath rear'd 
Thsm to that Height, and to our tongue endear'd, 



* Wan. Hift. Poet. III. p.* 455, f Ibid. + No. 6445-^^6446. 

ThLi curious Libraiy began'feiling by au<5tion, by Mr, I^ing, inKing- 

ftrcet, Covem-garden; ^ May, 1798. 

S • That 
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That were thofe poets at this time alive 
To fee their books tlius with ui to furvive, 
They'd think, having negleatd them folong^. 
They had been written in the Eoglilh tongue. 
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*^ Samuel Daniel, an author of gocx} note and 
" reputation in King James his rdg)i ; whofe 
" Hiftory of the 1 1 fi!rfl: Kingsof England from 
V the Norman Conqucft, chough it be of all the 
^' reft of his works moii principaH7 fought 
^ after and regardedi ^yet are not his poetical 
^^ writings totally forgotten-, as namely his Hif- 
** torical Poem of the Civil Wars betwieen the 
" Houfepf York and Lancafter^ his Letter of 
" Odavia to Antoninus; his Complaint of 
" Rofamund, his Panegyric, &c. of Dramatic 
Pieces, his Tragedy of Philotas and Cleopa- 
tra, Hymen's Triumph, and the Queen's Ar- 
cadia, a paftoral." 
He Was the fon of a Mufic-Mafter^ and born 
near Taunton in Somerfetfhire, in 1562. In 
1 579 he was admitted a commoner of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, where during his three years con- 
tinuance, he made a great progrefs in academi^^ 
cal learnipg. — But like other poets, preferring 

more 
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more flowery paths of ftlidy than thofe of logic ; 
he left the Univerfity without ^ degree, andex- 
crcifed himfclf in Englifli hiftory andpOetry, of 
which he then gave fevcral ingenious fpccimens. 
The flrft thing memorable of him, was his 
Tranflation, at 23 years of age, of Paulus Jo- 
vius's ^VDifcourfe of rare Inventions, both 
Military and Amorous, called Imprefe, Lond. 
1585, 8vo. to which he prefixed an ingenious 
preface. His merits, added to the recommen- 
dation x>f his brother-in-law, John Florio, (well 
known for his Italian Didtionary) then^procured 
him the place of Gentleman Extraordinary, and 
afterwards one of the Grooms ojf the Chamber,, 
to Annc,theConfortof K, James, who delighted 
in his converfation, and fet the fafh-ion of that 
admiration in which he was now held, not only 
for his poetry, but his hiQ:ory, fo that they con- , 
fidered.him as " having attained the happincfj 
of reconciling brevity with clearnefs, qualities 
of great diftance in other authors." He is^faid 
to have been poffefled of qualities which ren^ 
dered him acceptable to the intimacy of all. the 
cotemporary wits of moft celebrity. Wood re- 
lates, that he fucceeded Spenper as poet-laureat. 
Towards the end of his life, he retired to the 
neighbourhood of his nativity, and fixed at a 
farm at Beckingtonnear Phillip*s-Norton, where 
. at length he died in 1619.' In Beckington 

' S i2 ch^jrch 
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church is the following ii>fcription, which ex- , 
plains whatever elfe is known of him*^ — 

•* Here lies, expt<fling the fccond coxnipg of 
our Lord arjd Saviour Jefus Chrili, tl^e /dead 
body of Samuel Daniel, £(q* that excellent poetr 
and hiftorian, who was Tutor to the Lady Anne 
Cliflford, in her youth, Ihc that was slaughter an4 
heir to George Clifford, Earl of Cuaiberland, 
who in gratitude to him, ercded this monument 
in his memory, a long time after, wheA fee was 
Countefs Dowagec of Pembroke, Dorfet, and 
Montgomery. He died in Odlob. ahn. 1619.* 

He wrote, I. The Complaint of Rofamond, 
Lond. 1594, 98, 161 1, and 23, 4to. 11. Va- 
ridus Sonnets to Delia. III. Tragedy of Cleo- 
patra, Lond. 1594, 98, 4to. IV. Of theCivH 
Wars between the houfcs of Lancafter and York, 
Lond. 1604, 9, 8vo. and 1623, 4^^- ^' "^^^ 
ViGon of the Twelve Goddefles prefented in a 
Mafk, &c. Lond. 1604^ 8vo. and 1 623, 410- 
VI. Panegyric congratulatory delivered to K^ 
James at Burleigh-Harrington, in Rutlandfhire, 
Lond. 1604, and 1623, 410. VIL Epiftles'to 
various great Perfonages, in verfe, Lond, 1601, 
and 23, 4to. VIII. Mufophilus,. containing a 
general defence of Learning, printed with the 
former. IX. Tragedy of Philotas, Lond. 161 1^ 
&c. 8yo. X. Hymen's Triumph j a paftoral 



* See also CollinCon*s Hid. Som. II. p. 201. 
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tragi-comedy, at the nuptials of Lord Roxbo- 
rough, Lend. 1633,410, 2d edit. XL Mufa, 
or adefencebf Rhime, Lond, 1611, 8vo. XIL 
the Epiftle of Oftavia to'M. Antonius, Lond. 
161 1, 8vo. XIII. The firft part of the Hiftory 
of England, in 3 Books, Lond. 16 13, 410, reach- 
ing to the '^nd of King Stephen, in .profe. . To 
which aftervvards be added afecond pairt, reach- 
ing tor the. end of K. Edward III. Lond. 16 18, 
21, 23, and 1634, folio, continued to the end 
of K, Richard III. by Joh. Truflcl, fometimc a 
Winchefter fcholar, afterwards a trader and Al- 
derman of that city.* XIV. The Queen's Ar- 
cadia: a paftoral Tragi-comedy, 1605, Lond. 
1623, 4to. ^^" Funeral poem on the death of 
the Earl of Devon, Lond. 1623, 4to.'f 

The charader of DaniePs genius Teems to be 
propriety, rather than elevation. His language is 
generally pure arid harmonious; and his reflec- 
tions arcjuft. But his thoughts are too abftrad, 
and appeal rather to the underftand-ing, than to 
the imagination or the heart j and he wanted the 
fire neccffary for the loftier flights of poetry* 

• This Truffel continued in writing a certain old MS. belonging to 
the Bifhops of Winton, containing, as it were, an Hiftory of the Bi« 
Ihqps and Biftiopric, down to Bilhop Cnrle*s time. He alfo wrote 
# '< A defcripcion of the city of Wincheiier, with an hiftorical relation 
of divers memorable 09currences couching the fame." Folio. Aifo a 
preamble. " of the origin of Cities in general." MS. 
' f All thefe poems are incliided in his Poetical Works, publifiied 
by liis brother John Daniel, 4X0, 1623. 

S 3 MICHAEL 
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Michael drayton. 



** Michael Drayton, cpntcmporary of Spcn- 
** ccrand Sir Philip Sydney, and for fame and 
" renown in poetry, not much inferior in his 
** time to either : however, he fecms fomewhat 
*< antiquated in the eib^em of the mor^ curious 
*« of thefc tirfies, efpecially in his Polyalbion, 
" the old fafhion*d kind of verfe whereof, fccna 
^' fomewhat to dimini(h that refpedt which wa$ 
** formerly paid to the fubjeft, as being feoth 
^' pleafant and elaborate, and thereupon thought 
*' worthy to be commented upon by that once 
•* walking library of our nation, Scldcn ; his 
** England's Herdical Epiftles, are more gene- 
** rally lik'd ; and to fuch as love the pretty. 
^ chat of nymphs and fliephcrds, his Nym- 
^^ phals and other things of that nature^ cannpc 
^* be unpleafant." 

Drayton, according to the teftimony of Bur- 
ton the hiftorian of Leicefterftiire, was fprung 
from an anticnt family, who derived their name 
from the towo of Drayton, in that county -, but 
his father (who, Aubrey fays, probably falfelyt 
was a butcher) removing into Warwickfliirc, he 
was born in the village of Harfullin tb^ cauiuy, 

in 
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i^ ^5f3» He was early diftinguifhed for his 
proficiency in literat\jrc, which put him into the 
way of prefcraieht ; p-nd in 1588 he was a fpec- 
tator at Dover of the Spahilh Armada. Nine 
or ten years before the dc^tfa of Q^ Elizabeth, he 
became eminent for his .poetical talents, and in 
1593 publiQied a col led ion of Faftorais under 
the title of *' Idea; the Shepherd's Garland, 
faihioned in nine eclogues ; with Rowland's fa- 
ccifice to the nine Mufes*^ 4t6, dedicated to 
Mr. Robert Dudley. This Shepherd's Garland 
is the fahic with what was afterwards reprinted^ 
withemendations by our author in 16 19, folio, 
under the tixle of Paftorals, containing eclogues, 
with the Man in the Moon. It is, remarkable^ 
that the folio edition of Drayton's Works in 
1748, though the title page profcffes to giVe 
them all, does not contain this part of them. 
His " Barons Wars" and " England's He- 
roical Epiftles," his " Downfall^ of Robert of 
Normandy,*;, ** Matilda," and « Gavefton,** 
were all written before 1596. He joined in the 
congratulations on King. James's acceflilin, by a 
poem, 1603, 4to, which, he fays in his preface 
to the Poly-olbion was fo mifinterpreted, as 
nearly to prove his ruin. This accident, pro- 
bably made hio) defpair of all future hopes of 
favor at court. In 1613 he publiihed the firft 
part of his Poly»6lbion> by which-Greek title, 
(ignifying very happy ^ he denotes England ; as 

S 4 the 
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the antieht name of Albion is by fomc derived 
from Olbion, happy. It is. a chorographicai 
dcfcription of the rivers, jnountains, forcfts, 
caHiles, '&c. in this ifland, intermixed wJih its 
remarkable antiquities, rarities and connmodi- 
ties. Prince Henry, to whom this firft part is 
dedicated, and of whom it exhibits a print, in a 
military pofture, excrcifing a .pike, had fhewn 
the poet iome Hngular marks of his favour : the 
immature death therefore of this young patron 
was a great lofs to him. There are 18 fongs in 
this vojume, illuftrated with the learned notes 
of Selden ; and there are maps before every 
fong, wherein the cities, mountains, forcfts, ri* 

• 

vers, &c. are rcprefented by the figures of men 
and women. His metre of 12 fyllables being 
now antit^uated, it is quoted more for the.hif- . 
tory, than the poetry in it; and in that refpc<5t 
is fo very cxaft, that as Biftiop Nicholfon ob^ 
ferves, it affords a much truer account of this 
kingdom and the dominion of Wales, than could 
well be expeded from the pen of a poet; It is 
interwoven with many fine epifodes : of the con- 
qiiefl: of this ifland by the Romans ; of the 
coming of the Saxons, the Danes, and the Nor., 
mans, with an account of their kings-, of Engliih , 
warriors, navigators, faints, and of the civil wars 
of England, &c. This volume was reprinted in 
1622, with the fecond part, or continuation of 12 
fongs more, making 30 in.the whole, and dedi- 
cated 
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catcd to Prince Charles, to whom he gives hopes 
of beftowing the like pains upon Scotland, 

In 1^5 1 9 came our his firft folio volume or 
poemft; and in 1627 was publifhed the feconi 
volume, containing " the Battle of Agen- 
cour^t," in ftanzas of eight lines, (written after 
he was 60 years old) " the Miferies of C^ueen 
Margaret/^ ** Nymphidia, or the Court of 
Fairies," ^' Queft of Cynthia," The " Shep- 
herd's Syrena/* The " MoOn Calf," afatirebn 
the mafculine afFcflations of Women, and the 
effeminate difguifes of men of thofe times, and 
" Elegies," 12 in number. In 1630 he pub- 
lifhed another volume of Poems in 4to. entitled 
•' the Mufes Eliziunij in ten fund ry Nymphalst 
with three poems on Noah*s Flood, Mofcs't 
Birth aiid Miracles, and David and Goliah." , 

He died in 1631, and was buried in Wcftmin- 
.ftcr-abbey. It feems by Sir Afton Cockayne's 
poems, as if he lived latterly in the country, and 
was htid in high eflirnation by the gentlemen of 
his neighbourhood, 

Drayton's taftc was lefs cor red, and his tix 
Icfs harmonious than DaniePs — but his genius 
was more poetical, though it feems to have fitted 
him only for the didactic, and not for the bolder 
walks of Poetry. The Poly-olbiOn is a work of 
amazing ingenuity •, and a very large proportion 
exhibits a variety of beauties, which partake 
very ftrongly of the poetical charaftcr j but the 

• ' per* 
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perpetual pe;rronifi<:;9tion is tedious, and more is 
attempted chafQ is witiiin the compafs of pfoctry. 
^he adijiura^tipiS in which the Heroical Epiftles 
were once hield, ratfes the aftonilhment of a nfiorc 
refined age. They exhibit feme elegant images^ 
«nd feme mufical lines.-— But in general they 
want pafldon and nature, are ftrangely * fiat and 
profaic, and are iotermixed with the coarfeft 
vulgarities of idea, fentinnent, and expreffion. 
Jiis Barons Wars and other hiftorical pieces are 
-dull creeping narratives, with a great deal of 
jthe fame faults, and none of the excellencies 
which ought. to didinguifh fuch compofitions« 
jHis ^' Nimpbidia** is light and airy, and pof. 
lefles the features of true poetry. 

But here let me tranfcVibe the opinion of Ed* 
mund Bolton (in his " Hypercritica,'* or ^* a 
JRule pf Judgment for writing or reading our 
Hyftorys,*' about 1616* — ) regarding not only 
Drayton, but feveral other poets already recorded 
in ehi$ book. The extract is curious, as writ- 
ten by a judicious cotemporary. Having men- 
Hioned our profe writers, the chief of which are 
More, Sydney, Q^ Elizabeth, Hooker, Savile, 
Cardinal Alan, Bacpn, and Raleigh, he proceeds 
4hus. *' In verfc, there are Spenfcr's Hymncs. 
^* I cannot advife the allowance of other bis 
*^ poems as forpradick Englifh, no more than 
♦* lean JefFcry Chaucer, Lydgate, Pierce Plow- 

• Firil printed by AAthpiiy Hali^ Oxford; i yzty Sro. 

•' man. 
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*' Qiany qr Laureate Skelton; Ic was laid as a 
.** a fafVilt to the charge of Sajuft, that.he ufed 
" fotneald outworn words ftola.^c Qf.Catoin 
** his books de Qriginibus. And for ao bifto* 
rian in .our tongue to afFcft the 11 k^ out of 
thole our poets would be accoiunted a foul 
overfight. — My judgment is nothing at ^1.1 ia 
poems or poefie^ and therefore I da^re not go 
far-, but will limply deliver my .mind con- 
*^ cerning thofe authors among us, .whofe Eng* 
^^iiflihath in my conceit moft .propriety, and 
•' is neareft to the phrafe of Court, and to the 
** fpeech ufcd among the noble, and an^ong the 
*' better fort in London : the two foyereigij 
** feats, and as it were parliament tribunals to 
*^ try the queftion in. Brave language arc 
** Chapman's Iliads* The works of Saniuel 
*♦ Daniel containe fomewhat a 9at, but yet witha^l 
a very pure and copious Englrlh, and words 
as warrantable as any man's, and fitter per* 
^* haps for profe than meafure. Michael Dray* 
*** ton's Heroical Epiftles are well worth the 
•** reading alfo for the purpofe of our fubje(9:^ 
^* which is to furnifh an Engliih hrftorian with 
*' choice and copy of tongue. Queen Eliza- 
'** beth's verfes, thofe which I have feen and 
^' read, fome extant in the elegant, witty and 
^*' artificial. book of < The Art of Engliih 
." Poetry 5* the work, as the fame is, 4)f one of 
♦' her Geatlemen-Pcofionccs, Puttenh^am, ace 

•* princely 
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" princely as her profe. Never maft be for^ 
•* gotten * St. Peter's Complaint,* and thofc 
•* otb^r ferious poems, fald to be Father South- 
** wcll*s: the Englrlh whereof, as it is mofl: 
•* proper, fa the fharpnefs and light of wit is 
very rare in them.* Noble Henry Conftablc 
was a great mafter in Englilh tongua; nor 
•• had any gentleman of our nation a more pure, 
•• quick, or higher delivery of conceit -, witnefs 
•* among all other, that Sonnet of his before 
•• his Majefl:y*s * Lepanto.'-f I have not feen 
•• much of Sir Edward Dyer';5 poetry. J Among 
•* the Icfler late poets, George Gafcoign'sJ 
•• works may be endured. But the beft of thcfe 
" times, i.f Albion^s England|| be not preferred, 
*• for our bufinefs i$ the * Mirrour of Magi- 

V ftratcs,* and in that * Mirrour,* Sackville*s 
*' * Induftion,' the work of Thomas, afterwards 
•• Earl of Dorfet,^ and Lord Treafurer of 
•^ England: whofe alfo the famous tragedy of 
•* • Gorboduc' was the bell of that time, even 
** m Sir Philip Sydney's judgment ; and all 
** ikilful Engliihmen cannot but afcribe as 
^^ much thereto, for his phrafe and eloquence 
c* therein. But before in age, if not alfo in 

V noble, courtly and luftrous Engliih, is that 
." of the* Songes and SonnettcV of Henry 

V Howard, Earl of Surry,** (fon of that vie 

• Seep. 219. fP.228. 4P.144. §P.94- IIP.2X5. f P-65. •♦P.43. 

•• torious 
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torioiis prince, the Duke of Norfolkijarid fa- 
thcr of that learned Howard, his moft lively 
" image, Henry, Earlof Northampton) writtca' 
" chiefly by hioi, and Sir Thomas Wyat, nc^ 
the dangerous comnnotioner butriiis worthy 
father. Ncvcrthellef&, they wAo Cbnoquand 
thofe poerns, and exereifes of hohoyrable'.wit^; 
if they hwc feen that incomparable Earl of 
Surfy^, h^s Englifh Tranflation of ^Virgifls. 
Eneids,,> whichifor^a book or two,'hp adroi-- 
rably rcndreth, almoft lin<? for line, will bear 
" me \vitnefs that thofe other were' foih and. 
*• fporpivcs. The Englilh poems ofSir Walter ' 
'* Raleigh, of John Donne, of Hugh Holland, 
" but efpecially of Sir Foulk Grevile^ in his 
" matchlefs * Muftapha,' are n^ot eafily-to be 
** mended. I dare not prefume to fpeak of his 
" Majcfty's -Ulcere ifes in this heroic kin4» becauic 
'^ I fee them all left out in that which Man* 
" tague. Lord Bifliop of Wincheftcr, hatk 
** given us of his royai writings. But if I 
^' fhould declare my own rudenefs rudely, I 
•* (hould then confcfs that I never tailed Eng- 
li(h more to my liking, than in that vital, ju- ' 
dicious and moft pradicable language of Ben- 
•* jamin Jonfon's poems/'* 

Thomas Bastard was born at Blandford ii^ 
Dorfetlhirc, educated at Wykeham's fchool, ad- 

* 

• Wart, Hift, Foot. III. p. 276, 277, 278. 
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micted pcf.petual Fcliaw of * N€w-College in' 
1588, and two years afterwards A. B.-~** Biit 
being," fays.Wood, ** much given to the vices 
belonging to poets, and gifven. to libelling, he 
was in a manner forced to leave hiis Fellowfhrp* 
m 159^/' He was foon after made Chaplain 
to Thomas^ Earl of Suffolk, Lord Treafurer 
of England, and became Vicar of Bcerc-Regis, 
aifd Re Aor of A moor, or Hamer, in his native 
country, 'being- then A. M, He vras- endowed' 
with many rare accampHfliments, and was ex- 
cellently fkilled in Greek, Latin, arid poetry, 
and in his Fatter years a quaint preacher. His' 
dffcourles were^ always plbafant, and he was' 
.much courted by ingenious men« Hip'was a 
mbfl: excellent epigrammatift, and was always 
ready to vcrfify on any fubjeft, as his corfipoii- 
tions, which in Wood's time were in fcverat 
hands proved. The following is an'Epigrani 
h^ made upon his three wives. 

Ternamihl variis do^eft astatibus uxor> 
Hxc juveni^ ilia vii^o, tertia nupta feni. 
Fdnlaeft propter opus teneris mihi jundlafubanniSy 
Altera propter opes^ tertia propter opem. 

* He wrote and publifhed many things^ but alF 
that Wood had fcen, were the fbiiowing* I. 
Epigrams,* IL Poema, entitled " Magna Br i^ 
tannia/* lib. 3. Lond. 1605,410. III. Five 



• See Farmer's Ot. I^o* 6o6S^ vo. i598«. 

' • This 



Sertnoris^ Lend. 1615, 410* IV. Fjffisen Str^ 
mom, Lond. 1615, 4tQ. 

This^ cefobraied poet aftd preacher became 
latcerljr ^for^ered in his fenfes^ duf mg which 
he contra^ed debts^ whkh threw hicBi into tho 
priibfl at Dorchefter^ where he died obfcureljp^ 
and lira iritan condicion, 19 April, t6i&8.^ In 
England's Parnaflru$v arefevcral eHtra<9:s front 
his poemStfof'Whkh.che follow jflg i^ che< iopgelbi 

1 chtnticedou a ra^n^efof amaii^ . '* 

IVilh heaJtli heart-ficke, flerved with ftori? of foode. 

With riches poore,'with beautie pale and Wan, 

Wretched with happinefie, evil with gooA; 

One eyer did envie at the c*d(1ier eye : 

Becaufe the other envide more then hee: . 

His hands did fight (6t thfe firft injurie, 

So e»vic envide, cnviUc to lie. , 
And as he went, his tender foote was fore. 
And envide at the* foote that weat before. 
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Sir John Davis, the learned and well ac- 
compMflit father of z no lefs learned and ac- 
complilht daughter, the pfeftrht* Countefs 
Dowager of Huntington : his poem * NoTce. 



* Wcx)d's Ath, L 431, f P. 28, 71; no, 196, 316; 241, 293, 3*0, 321^ 
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** Tcipfum* (bcfidcs which and his* Orchcftra^* 
" publiftit together with fr, both the prodods 
•* of his yoanger yeafrs; I remember to have 
feen from the hands of the Councefs, a| J4idi- 
cious metaphrafe of fevtraX of Davki*& pfaims) 
^* is faid toliave made him &r(l known td^Qoeea 
•* Elizabetti, and afterwards brought him in 
^* favor with' King James, under whdfe aufpices,- 
♦* addifting himfelf to the ftudy of the Comtxion- 
•* Law of England, he was made the King's 
*^ firft Serjeant, and afterwards his Attorney 
** General in Ireland/* 

He was born at Chifgrove in the pari(h of 
Tylbury in Wiltfhire, the fan of a wealthy Tan- 
ner of that place, and in 1585, in the fifteenth 
.year of his age, became a Commoner of Queen's 
College, Oxford, where, he made a confiderable 
progrefs in literature, and whence, after taking 
a degree in Arts, he removed to the Middle 
.Temple, ^nd became a B'arrifter. But being 
expelled for beating Richard Martin [afterwards 
Recorder of London] in the Common Hall at 
Dinner, he returned to his ftudics at Oxford, 
and indulging ferious thoughts, compofcd that 
excellent philofophical and divine poem " Nofcc 
Teipfura,'* which was publifhed at Lond. 1599, 
in quarto^ and dedicated to Q^ Elizabeth, ^nd 
again in 1622, in 8vo. Afterwards, by the fa- 
vour of Lord Keeper Egerton, he was again re- 

ftored 
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ftored to his chamber, pradifcd at the Bar, and 
was eleded a Burgefs for that parliament, which 
was held at Weftminfter in 1601. Upon the 
death of Q.- Elizabeth, he went with Lord 
Hunfdon into Scotland, to congratulate King 
James as her lawful fucceffor ; and upon being 
introduced with his companions into his Ma- 
jcfty's prefence, the King enquiring their 
names, at the name of Davis, afked if he was 
Nofce Tcipfum ? and being anfwcrcd in the af- 
firmative, gracioufly embraced him, and took 
him into fuch favor, that he fooh made him his 
Solicitor, and then Attorney General in Ireland.* 
While he held that place, he was knighted 1 1 
Feb. 1607, and afterwards returning to Eng- 
land, was made King's Serjeant in 16121 be« 
came one of the Judges of AlTizeon thecircuits^ 
and at length in 1626, was made Lord Chief 
Juftice of the King's Bench ; but before bis in- 
ftallation, died fuddenly of an apoplexy. He 
left behind him the charafter of a bold fpirit, a 
(harp and ready wit, and of a man completely 
learned^ but in reality more a fcholar than a 
lawyer. He married Lady Eleanor Toucher^ 
daughter of George, Lord Audley, Earl of Caf- 
tlehaven, a lady of an extraordinary charafter, 
(as may be feen in Ballard'sJpjvhioirs*), by 

« Ballard's Memoirs of Learpe^ri^ies, p. 271. She afterwards 
married Sir Archibald DougIas/.who died 28 Jvdfp 1644. 

T - whom 
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whom he had a Ton, an idcot, and a daughter, 
Lucy, married to Ferdinand, Lord Haftings^ 
afterwards Earl of Huntingdon. His widow 
furvivcd till i652,* 

His works were I. NofceTcipfum above-men- 
tioned. In 17141 a new edition was publifhed 
by N. Tate, who has given a very advantageous 
charafter of him ; and another by Edward Capel, 
in his ProlufioRS.-II. Hymns of Aftrasa^in acrof- 
tic verfe, printed with the former.— Ill, Orche^ 
ftra, or a Poem exprefCng the Antiquity and 
Excellency of Dancings in a dialogue between 
Penelope and one of her wooers, containing 131 
ftanzas unfinifhcd. — IV. Difcovcry of the true 
Caufes why Ireland was never entirely fubdued, 
nor brought under obedience of the Crown of 
England, until the beginning of his Majefty's 
happy reign, Lond. 16 12, 4to.-t-V. Declaration 
of our Sovereign Lord the King concerning the 
titles of his Maj. fon Charles the Prince, anc^ 
Duke of Cornwall, &c. Lond. 1614, in four- 
teen (beets in folio, printed in codumns, one 
French, the other Englilh. — VI. Le Primer 
Reports des Cafes et Matters en ley Refolves, 
&c. Adjudges in les Courts del Roy en Ireland, 
Dubl. 1615, Lond. 1628, 1674, folio. — VII, 
Perfeft Abridgment of Sir Edward Coke's ele- 
ven books of Reports, Lond. 1615, duodecimo. 

* Woo<l*sAth, I. p. 305, 306— Ccr*. Dift. iv. p. 51*. 

• VIII. 
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— VIII. Jus imponendi veftigaliia, &c. Lond. 
1656, 59, &c. oftavo. He left alfo fcveral 
things in MS. of which an accountmay befeen 
in A, Wood. 

He was in his 57th year at the time of his 
death, which happened on Thnrfday morning, 
7 December, 1626, being then found dead in 
hrs bed, having gone to reft in good health the 
preceding night. 

Lady Eleanor his wife having, as flie fays, 
about three years before predifted his death, as 
a punilhment for having throv/n into the fire one 
of her books of prophecies, put on mourning 
garments from that time; and about three days 
before his fudden death, gave him his pafs, burft- 
ing into tears before all his fervants and friends 
at the table; on which, being afked what was 
the matter, flifi anfwer^d, •* hufband, thcfc arc 
your funeral tears," to which he replied " weep 
not when I am alive, and I will give you leave 
to laugh when I am dead."* 

His *' Nofce Teipfum'*, which is a philofo- 
phical difcourfe on the immortality of the foul^ is 
defcrving of very high praife, as a metaphyfical 
poem, for the purity and neatnefs of the Ian. 
guagCj the vigour of the thoughts, and the har* 

 Extraftcd by Ballard from. an exceedingly fcarce pamphlet, en- 
. titled, ♦' The Lady Eleanor her Appeal," 1646, 4:0.— Ballard, 272. 
See alfo Wood's Ath. I* p. 507* 

T z mony 
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niony of the verfificacion. " Sir John Davis,*' 
" fays Mr. Chalmers*', is ihefirftof our pocts» 
who reafoned in rhime ; yec the palm of logical 
poetry has been afllgned by Johnfon to Dryden ( 
though the laureate of James II. can boaft of 
nothing which is comparable to the ^^ Nofce 
Teipfum" of Pavis, for concatenation of argu« 
mcnt, and fublety of thought.* 

An edition of his poetical works was printed 
in oftavo by T. Davies, 1773, and they are 
colle&ed among Anderfon's Britifh Poets.f ;{: 



« Apology for the Believers in the Shakefpeare Papers, 1797, 8vo. 
p. 461. n, (d). f Vol. II. 1792, p. 675. 

J There was a Sir John Davis, Knt. who publilhcd « Reafon's 
Academy, or a new Poft with Sovereign Salve to cure the World's 
Madnefs; expreiliog himfelf in feveral eflays and witty djfcourfes," 
Ix}nd. 1620, 8vo. written in profe, and at the end of it is Reafou's 
Moan, written in verfe, in eleven flknzas. 

There was a Sir John Davis, Surveyor of the Ordnance, and an 
eminent raatheicatician,. one of the Council formed by the Earl of 
Elfqx (i6oo)<*-of courfe a principal iofurgent with that ralh nobleman 
and condemned to death for treafon, but after a year*s imprifono 
ment, pardoned 5 Feb. i6o|«— on which he retired to aneftate which 
he purchafed at Pangbourne in Berk(hire, and died there 14 May, 
1625 —Birch's Mem of Q^ £liz. II. p. 494. This Sir John Davis was 
knighteJ at Gales, and was in his 63d year at his death. His fon, 
Sir John Davis, alfo owner of Pangbourne, married Anne, daughter 
of Sir John Suckling, of Whittun, county Middlefex, knt. who died 
1627^ (father of Sir John Suckling the poet) which Udy died 24 July 
2659. AQimolB's Berks, II. p. 329, 33a 
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JOSHUA SYLVESTER. 
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•* joftina Sylvefter, the Englilh Tranaator 
" of Du Bartas his Poem of the fix Daics work 
" of Creation, by which he is more generally 
•* fam'd, (for that poem hath ever had many 
** greait admirers among gs) than by his own 
" poems commonly printed therewith." 

This perfon, who in his day obtained the 
name of "Silver-tongued Sylvefter,** was edu- 
cated by his uncle, W. Plumb, efq. and is re- 
ported to have been a merchant-ad venturer. 
Queen Elizabeth is faid to have had a refpeft 
for him, and her fuccefior a greater, and Prince 
Henry greater than his father. His moral con- 
du6t, his piety, and his courage and patience in 
adverfity, were highly celebrated : and he was 
fo accomplifhed in languages as to undeiftand 
French, Spanifh, Dotch, Italian, and Latin, 
But his forwardnefs to corredt the vices of ^:he 
age, cxpofcd him to a powerful refcntment ; and 
his country is faid. to have treated him with in- 
gratitude. He died at Middleburg in Zealatid, 
in 1618, aged 55. His tranQations, as Phillips 
fays, were better received than his original works. 

T3 His 
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His ** Divine Weeks and Works*' of Du 
BartaS, were primed ac London, 162 1, folio, 
after his death, with his portrait lau reared.* — 
Among Dr, Farmer's curious books, was " Syl- 
veftcr's Poems, containing Tobacco battered 
and the Pipes fcatter'd about their Ears by a ' 
volley of holy Shot thunder'd from Mount He- 
licon," 1615 f 



JERVASE MARK HAM. 



I 1 1 



Jervase (whom Phillips crroneoufly calls 
John), Markham, is faid to have l?een fon of 
Robert Markham, of Cotham, in Nottingham- 
fhire, efq. but his name does not occur in the 
pedigree of that family, printed in Thoroton's 
Nottinghamfhire.J Robert Markham, of Cot- 
ham, efq. married Mary, daughter of Sit Francis 
Leake, knt. and had iffue Sir Robert Markham, 
of Cotham, knt. whofe wife Ann, daughter of 
Sir John Warburton, of Chelhire, died 17 No- 
vember, 1 60 1. This Sir Robert might per- 
haps be brother of our poet. Dr, Thoroton 



* Wood's Ath. I. p. 594. t No. 6746, Fanner's Library, mentioned 
aUb in Gen. Biog. Diet, xiv, p. zj6, J TUorefby's Edition, I. p. 344. 

mentions 
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mentions Sir Robert's brother Francis, who was 
a foldier and a fcholar ; and ^^ was admitted into 
the univerfity of Heidelberg, it Feb. 1595; this 
perfon collcfted the hiftory of his own family, 
and wrote certain decades of epiftles to eminent 
pcrfons, concerning the Art of War, which he 
printed. The elder brother was a fatal unthrift, 
and deftroyer of this eminent family/'*-|- 

Jervafe Markham was* a voluminous writer, 
upon an aftonifhing variety of fubjedls, from the 
latter end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth till 
that of Charles I, for whom he is reported to 
have taken up arms, and borne a captain's com- 
miffion.J During a long period of his life he 



« Ibid, f Sir Griffiif Markham, well known for his concern ill 
Sir Walter Raleigh's plot, was fon and heir of Thomas Markham, o( 
Allerton, ftandard-bearer to Q^ Elizabetli*s baud of penfi oners, by 
Mary, d aughtcr and lieir of Rice Griffin, of Dingley, flain at Norwich ; 
which Thomas Markham was fon of Sir John Markham, of Cotham» 
knt. who died 1558, (great-grand faiher of Sir Robert, the unthrift) 
by Ann his third wife, daughter and coheir of John Srrelly, relidl of 
Richard Stanhope. — Tbnfi/s Tborotou's Nott. JJi. p, 348. 

This Sir Griffin was condemned for the abovementioned plot, bm 
had a refpite fent him while on the fcaffold at Winchefter, and bcin^; 
afterwards pardoned, retired into the Low Countries, where he made ' 
feveral difcoveries to Sir Thomas Edmondes, then AmbalHtdor at 
Bruffels, regarding the perfons concerned in the Gunpowder Plot. 
BircFi Mem. of Q^Eliz. I. p. 158. 

+ InGervafe HoUes's curious memoirs of the Holies family, (Coll. 
Nob. Fam. 82) is a fingular anecdote of one Gcrvaje Markb:imy who 
might not improbably be our poet. A violent aniraofity fubfifled 
between the families of Holies and Stanhnp;, and Gilbert, Earl of 
Shrewfbviry. Roger Orme, fervant to Sir John Holies, having fough t 
a duel \\ ith one Padfey, gentleman of the hor/e to the Eail of Shrewf- 

T 4 bury, 
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fccms to have fupporud himfclf in part at Icaft, 
by compilations for the bookfcllcrs. For the 
following curious memorandum is prefcrved in 
thcBiographia Dramatlca I. 299. " Md. That 



bury, ia which Pudfey was llanu ** Gervafe Maribam let fall fome 
** paHionate words') accufmg Sir John Holies, as the caufe of thatqoar- 
** re\, and as being guilty of his death. This Cervflfe Markkam was a 
'' great confident or (as the phrafe is now) the galbnt of the Coun« 
<^ tefs of Shrew n>ury, and was ufually, in thofe days, termed her 
" champion.. A proper hand fome gentleman he was, and of great 
** courage. Sir John Holies fent him a challenge in the following^ 
•* words. 

" For Gervas Markhaxn, 

«' Whereas you have faid, that I was guilty to that villainy of Ormc, 
<* in the death of Pudfey, f afJirm that you ly, and ly like a* villaine, 
** which I (hall be ready to make good upon yourfelf, or upon any 
« gentleman, my equal, living." " John Holies," 

Gci-vafe Markh.im fcrit an anfwcr to the following effeft : « that 
** he accepted his challenge, and would accordingly give him a meet- 
« ing at fuch an liour, alone, or with either of them a boy of r4 years 
«* of age or under ; the place Workfop.Park, and the weapons rap- 
** pier and dagger. Sir John Holies,, alkiwing the other circum- 
** ftanees, excepted againd the plaee„ being die ]»lace where his mor- 
^ tal enemy, die Earl of' Shrewlbury then lived, which he thought 
** neither reafonabk for himfelf to admit,, nor honourable foe his 
« enemy to propound, and therefore ui-gcd that a more equal pLice 
** might be afligned. Markham, taking advanUge of this, as if he 
** had declined the encounter, publilhesit accordingly to bis difgrace« 
<^ Sir John Holies finding this unworthy dealing, and that he couU 
** not have an eqnal place affign«d him, refoLved to take that oppor- 
M tun ity, which fortune ihould next offer him, which ihortly aft. r 
** did afford itfeif on this occafion. 

« To the chriftening of hisfecond fon Denfil Holies (1597) the 
** Lady Stanhope, his mother-in-law, was invited a god-mother; 
<« after which performed, flie returned from Haughton to Shclford ; 
<* and Sir John Holies accompanying her part of the way over the 
« Forcft of Sherwood, it fortuned that Gervas Markham, with others 
<< in his company, met them^ and paffed by. So.ioon as he faw that 

" Markham 
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•* 1 Gervafe Markbam of London gent, do pro- 
*' mife hereafter never to write any n^ore book 
*• or books to be printed of the difcafes, or cures 
*• of any cattle, as horfe, oxe, cowe, fheepe> 

» 

" Markhara was paft, he took leave of the Lady Stanhope, galloped 
"' after and overtook hira ; after he had told him how unworthily he 
" had dealt with him, they alighted, and drew their rapiers. 1 have 
" heard hira fay, that upon the firft encounter, he ufed thefe words, 
** Markham, guard yourfelf better^ or I (hall fpoil you prefcntly (for 
" he faid he lay as open to him as a child) and the ne;ct paffe he ran 
•* him through the body. With this wound Markham fell, awl was 
<^ carried off th^ field by thoie in his company, whilft Sir John 
** Holies, with his fervant Afhton, and a groom, who only were with 
<* him, returned to Haughton. 

, <* The news of Gervafe Markham's difafter being conie to the Earl 
^ of Shrewsbury, he immediately raifed his fervants and tenants to 
« the number of 120, with a refolution to apprehend Sir John Holies, 
« fo foon a& he ihould know that Markham's wound was mortal. 
" Which Edmund, Lord Sheffield (after Earl of Mulgrave) under- 
** ftanding, he fpeedily repaired to Haughton with threefcore in l«s 
** retinue out of Lincolnfliire, to aflifi his cozen-germaine in cafe the 
•• Earl (houid attempt any thing. An old fervant to Sir j(A\n Holies 
** told me, he was prefent when the Lord ShefHeld came, and that 
*< his m after going forth to meet him, fie alked him how it was with 
** Markham: he replied, he thought the greatell danger was, that he 
« had fpoiled his whoring. * I hear, cozen, fays the Lord Shcffie-lJ, 
l< that my Lord of Shrewfbury is prepared to trouble you; take my 
** word, before he carry you, it fhall coft man^' a broken pate.' And 
" fo he went in with him, and remained wMth him at .Haughton u<i- 
• « til they had certain account that Markhanr was paft danger, wtjo. 
** indeed, recovered and lived after, to be an old man, hut never 
« after eat fupper, nor received the Sacrament ; which two thin^.s 
« he rafhly vowed not to do until he were revenged. A difficult 
•* undertaking, and as he found a very vain one, having fo valiai;tand 
« circnmfpe6k an adverfary."* 

About 1625, " Gervafe Markham, the mortal enemy of Sir John 
** ^oUes, (then Earl of Clare,) being Sheriff of Notringhamftiire, was 
 Collios's Noble Families, p. 84,55. 

« rohb€<t 
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** fwine, and goat^s &c, in wicnes whereof I 
•' have hereunto fctt n[>y hand the 24th daic of 
^ July, 1617. ** Gcrvis Markhno.** 

But he appears to have been earlieft didin-* 
guifhcd by his talents for poetry. 

In 1597, he publiflied *' Devereux Vertues 
•* Tears for the loflc of the moft Chriftian King 
•• Henry, third of that name. King of France, 
•* and the untimely death of the moft noble and 
•' heroical Walter Devereux, who was flain be- 
" fore Roan in Fraunce. Firft written in French 
•• by that moft excellent and learned Gentle- 
'^ woman Madame Genoifne Pclan Mauletre, 

and paraphraftically tranflated into Englifh 

by Jarvis Markham, 4to. ,i597.*'tt 



4€ 



** robbed Qf about 5000I. (during his abfeoce from home) by two of 
^ the Soubyes h'.s reputed baftards, and others. But purfuit being 
** made after them^ they hid about 2000I. of the money in GamelAon 
'< woods (a lordthip of the £arl of Clare) which was found and 
<< brought to the Earl as Lord of the Fee, to whom, as felons goods ic 
*^ efcheated : but he prefeutly fent the whole back to Gervafe M^rk- 
« ham, from whom it was ftolen, fcorning to advantage himfelf by 
'< the fpoils of his enemy. This a£t more enraged Markham than 
** the lofs of his money, becaufe it impofed upon him an obligation to 
** his adverfary : yet after he had curft apd fworn like a, beggar, he 
*' enforced upon himfelf fo good manners, as to come to the Earl at 
" Haughton, to give him thanks, which from the time of their com- 
*^ bat, was the only time during their lives that they had feeo one 
" another." Uid, p, 97. 

f This book was in Dr. Farmer's Library, No. 6633. X The ex- 
tra^s from Markham in England's Parnaffus, are more numerous than 
from any other minor poet, viz. p. 3, 53, 59, 62, -88, 89, 91, 92, 
93, 98, loi, 103, 126, 132, 137, 138, 148, 167, 194, 216, 221, 
^39; Hli 444> ^55* *99> 33^; 332; 338, 355, 372^ 459, 472, 482- 

He 
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He tranflated Ariofto's Satires, of which I 
do not rccoHe<5t tbe earlieft date, but there is an 
edition in 410, 1608. 

III, In 1595, ^^ publiflied a new edition, ia 
which the language is much altered a(id 
modernized, of Juliana Berners's" Gen- 
tleman's Academie, or the Booke of St. 
Albans," firft printed by Caxton, ia 
i486, in folio* 

IV. He was author of " England's Arcadia, 
alluding his beginning from Sir Philip 
Sydney's ending," 4to, i6oy.^ 

y. The'" Famous Whore, or Noble Cour- 
tezan : containing the lamentable com* 
plaint of Paulina, the famous Ronrjaa 
Courtezan, fometime miftrefs unto the 
great Cardinal Hippolyto of Efte, tranf- 
lAtcd into verfe from the Italian,'* odavo, 
1609. 

VL The " Englilh Horfecnan," 4to, 1617, 

VII. The " Art of Archeric,'* oftavo, 1634, 

VIII. The " Way to get Wealth," and othct 
works, 4to, 1638. 

IX. The " Soldier^s Excrcife,'^ &c. in three- 
books, of which there was a third edi* 
tion, in 4(0, 1643. 

X. Cure of ail difeafes, incident to Hor&% 

4to, 4610. 
XL Englifli Farrier, 4tO| 164^* 
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XI L Mafter-ptece, of which there is an cdi^ 
tion in 4to, 1662. 

XIII. Faithful Farrier, an edit, in 8vo. 1667^ 

XIV. Liebauk's LeMaifon Ruftique, or the 

Country Farm, Lond. folio 161 5. 
This Trcatifc, which was at firft 
trandated by Mr. Richard Surfleit, a 
FhyGcitn, our Author enlarged with 
feveral additions frpm the French 
- books of Scrris and Vinet, the Spanifh 
of Albitcrio, and the Italian of Grill;, 
and others. 

XV. He revived and augmented " The Art 

of Hulbandry," firft tranflatcd from 
the Latin of Cour Herclbachifo, by 
Barnaby Googe, 4to. 163 !.♦ 

XVI. Hero and Ancipatcr, a Tragedy, 4to. 

i622,a(riftcd by William Sampfon. 

This is the beft lift of Markham's publica* 
ttons which the compiler of this work is enabled 
to give, but it is probably not only very de» 
festive, but. inaccurate. 

Numerous however, as were this writer's 
works, his memory has not had the fate of be- 
ing tranfmitted with any clearnefs to pofterity. 
The time of his death, and all other particulars 
regarding him are utterly unknown. 

• Some ancient Tradb of Hnibanclry, (among which I preAjme 
were Markham's)w€re republUhed a few years ago^^ See AnaeAs of 
Agriculture^ vol. xxu 

k 
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-It is obfcrved by Langbainrc, that he mud 
have had no coinmon talents to have cxcelicd 
iif [0 many different walks. 



m^ 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
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** Sir Walter Raleigh, a perfon both fuffi* 
*^ ciently known in hiftory, and by his HiC- 
tory of the World, and fcems a!(b by the 
charaftcr given Him by the forcrnentioned au- 
" thor of the Art of Englilh Poetry, to have 
^^ cxpreft himfelf more a poet than the little 
" we have extant of his poetry feems to import: 

* For ditty and amorous odc\ faith he, * I find 
^ Sir Walter Raleigh's vein moft lofty, info* 

* lent, and paflionate*'* 

This moft: extraordinary and unfortunate ge- 
nius was born it Hayes Farm, in the parilh of 
Budleyin Deyonlhire, in 1552, being thcfonof 
Wah^r Raleigh, efq. defcended from an ancient 
family, by Katharine, daughter of Sir Philip 
Champernoun, of Modbury, (relidl of Otho 
Gilbert, of Compton in Dcvonfliire, efq.) In 
J 568 he became a commoner of Oriel College, 
Oxford, whqrc his abilities foon difplayed them* 

fclve5. 
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felves, by an uncommon progrcfs in academical 
karning; but his ambition foon led him into the 
world, and he refided fome time in the Middle 
Temple, yet with no view of ftudying the law, 
of which the narrow trammels muft have been 
utterly difgufting to his mighty fpirit. In 1569, 
when Q^ Elizabeth fent forces to affift thje pcr- 
fccuted Proteftants in France, Raleigh went 
among them as a volunteer. As it appears, that 
he remained in that kingdom beyond the death 
of Charles IX, whrch from his firft going is a- 
bout 6ve years, and that in this conipafs of 
time nearly thirty battles, fiegcs, overthrows, 
treaties, and capitulations on one fide or the 
other may be enumerated •, it is manifeit he was 
bazardoudy engaged in fome, if not feveral of 
them. In 1576, a recommendatory poem was 
prefixed to Gafcoignc's fatire, called " The 
Steel-Glafs,** by " Walter Rawely, of the Mid- 
die Temple," who is fuppofed to have been our 
author. " Bur the poem itfelP* fays Oldys, 
•' to me difcovers, in the very firft line of it, a 
great air of that folid axiomatical vein, which 
is obfervable in other produdions of Raleigh's 
mufe: I 

Sweet were the fauce would plcafp each kind of tafte. 

And the whole mid<Jle hexaftic, is fucb' an 
indication of his own fortune or fate ; fucha 
caution againft that envy of fuperior merit, 

which 
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which he himfclf cv-er ftrugglcd with, tha.t ic 
could proceed from no hand more properly 
than his own. 

Thon^h fundry minds In fundry forts doilccmj 
Yetworthieft wights yield praife to every pain: 
But envious brains do nought or light eileem^ 
Such ftately fteps as they cannot attains 
For whofo r«3ps RENovs n above the reft, 
VViih heaps af hat* (hall fureJy be opprefs'd." 

In 1578 he went to the Netherlands with the 
forces whiqh were fcnt againft the Spaniards. 
^" ^-579 '^^s halfrbrother, Sir Humphry GiU 
bert, having obtained a patent of tlie Queen, 
to plant and inhabit fome northern parts of 
America, he engaged jn that adventure, but re- 
turned foon after, the attempt proving unfuc- 
cefsful. In 1580 he became a Captain in the 
Wars of Ireland, and the year after one of. the 
Commiffioners for the Governqient of Munftcri 
in the abfcnce of the Earl of Ormond. Here 
he continued to diftinguilh himfclf, till this 
diftrift was fuppofed to be reduced into quiet, 
and then on his return to England, tradition 
afcribes his introdudion to the Queen, to a 
piece of gallantry, with which he furprizcd fier 
in one of her walks. **Hcr majefty," fays the rc<- 
port, ** meeting with a plalhy place made fome 
fcrupleto go on, when Raleigh, drefled in the 
gay and genteel habit of thofc times, prefently 
caft off and fpread his new plufli cloak on the 

ground^ 
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ground, whereon ihe Queen trod gently, re- 
warding him afterwards with many fuits for his 
fo free and favourable tender of fo fair a foot* 
cloth : thus an advantageous admiiCon into the 
notice of a prince^ is more than half a dtgree 
fo preferment."* The truth is, Raleigh al- 
ways made a very elegant appearance, as well 
in the fplendor of his attire, as the politenefs 
of his addrefs, having a good prefence in an 
handfome and well-compa£ted perfon, a ftrong 
natural wit, and a better judgment } with a 
bold and plaufible tongue, by which he could 
fet out his abilities to advantage : and thefe 
being all very able advocates for royal favour, 
efpecially in a female fovereign, it is no wonder 
that he advanced apace upon it. Ic feems -ta 
be doubtful whether there is any truth in thct 
ftory of his quarrel with Arthur Lord Grey de 
Wilton, who bad been Lord Deputy of Ireland 
at this time, and the advantage he gained in tbe 
Qiieen's favour by the fuperior ability with 
which he pleaded his caufe before the Council* 
Table. In 1583 he fet out with Sir Humphry 
Gilbert, in his expedition to Newfoundland ; but 
within a few days was obliged to return to Ply- 
mouth, his fhip*$ company being feized with an 
infedtious diitemper : and Gilbert was drowned 

• Filler's WprthieSi ia DevpA* 

m 
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in coming home, after having taken poflclfion 
of that country. Thcfe expeditions, however, 
being things that Raleigh had a ftrong paflion 
for, nothing difcouraged him : in 1^84, ob- 
taining letters patent for difcovering unknown 
countries, he fitted out two barks under two ex- 
perienced commanders, who fct fail to America, 
and difcovered the country of Wigandacoa, 
which Qi Elizabeth changed into that'of Vir- 
ginia. The queen was fo pleafed with the fuc- 
ccfsof this fcheme, and gave hini fuch encou- 
ragement to compleat'the difcovery, that he im- 
mecliatcly prepared another expedition for the 
purpofe. In the mean time he waseleded wiih. 
Sir William Courtnay, a Knight of the Shire 
for his native county, and between December 
of this year, and the 24ih of February following, 
(1585) he received the honour of knighthood, 
•* a title" fays Oldys, ** which her Majcfty 
beftowed, as all others of honour, with frugality 
and choice. Therefore was it a more certain 
cognizance of virtue or valour, than titles of 
more pompous denominatioti in the reign of her 
fucceflbr, who fufFered lucre to corrupt the noble 
fountain, to turn it into vulgar channels, and 
drain it even to the dregs, fo that the dignities 
which flowed or overflowed from it, proved dif- 
tindions oftcner of their pride, riches, or profti- 
tutions, on whom they were conferred, than of 
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any abilities or performances for the public 
good that might defcrvc them.* Nay, that th is 
honour was intended as the moil figniBcant tcrf- 
timony of perfonal defert^ may be inftanced, ac* 
cording to an ingenious obferver of her reign, 
** in Sir Francis Vere, a man nobly defcended j 
*' and Sir Walter Raleigh, exadtly qualified, 
** fays he, with many others, fet apart in her 
** judgment for military fervices ; whofe titles 
" (he never raifed above knighthood : faying, 
^< when importuned to qiake Vere a Baron i thac 



# Sir Edward Walker, Garter, and Secretary at War to Charles I. 
obfervet, ** that in all Queen £lizabeth*s forty-four years rei^n {h^ 
created but fix Earls, and eight or nine Barons, fothat when ihe died, the 
nobility confided but of one Mai*quis, nineteen Earb, two Vifcounts,. 
and about thirty Bai'ons: but doubts whether in the reign ofK. James 
the difpenfmg of honours fo liberally was not one of the bej;innings 
of general dtfcontents, efpecially among perfons of great extradion. 
So that when this king died, having reigned but twenty*two years, I;e^ 
left the nobility in his three kingdoms above double the number to 
what he found them, though his reign was peaceable and not full of 
a^tion^ which renders men in capacity highly to merit from their 
prince; and fo, witliout envy, receive advancement." And a little 
further ** when alliance to a favourite; riches, though gotten in a 
ihopi perfons of private eftates, and of families, that many of them, 
and their fathers would have thought themfelves highly honoured to 
have been but knights in Q^^ Elizabeth's time, were advanced, then the 
fruits thereof began to appear, &c. Hift, Difiourfis, folio ijoSf p. 
300^ 30a, &c.— >See alfo on this fubjedl^ <' Reflexions on the late 
Augroenutions of the Peerage," Lond. printed for Robfon and De- 
brett, 8vo. 1798, in which the author, who was not at the time of 
writing his pamphlet, aware ot Sir Edward Walker's difcourfe on the 
f ubjedti has fallen rnto a wonderful coincidence of opinion with him. 

«• in 
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** in his proper fphere/ and hcrcftimation, he 
•* was ABOVE it already."* 

In 1585 he was engaged with hi^ half-brother 
Adrian Gilbert, in the difcovery of the North" 
weft Paffage : and again fent out his ^wn fleet 
of feven fail for Virginia : and this fleet on their 
return under the command of his relation Sir 
Richard Granville, took a richiy-laden Spanifh 
fliip of 300 ton. 

He was now in fo much favour as to obtain 
from the Queen a grant of 12,000 acres of for- 
feited land, in the counties of Cork and Water- 
ford, in Ireland •, and foon after engaged his (hips 
in a third voyage to Virginia. He was alfo 
made fenefchal of the duchies of Cornwall and 
Exeter, and lord warden of the Stannaries. On 
26 April, 1587^ he fet forth his fleeton.a fourth 
voyage to Virginia. On 27 November of this 
year, he was chofcn one of the council of w^r, 
to withftand the expeded Spanifli invafion: bt»c 
this did not hinder him fronii fitting out tn A|>ril j 
1588, a fifth voyage to Virginia. On 23 July 
following, when the Spanifli Armada appeared 
over againft Portland, he joined the EtigHfti 
fleet, with a company of volunteer^, and his 
fervices on this occafion were fqch, that the 
Queen made, a confiderable augmentation to his 

«Oft>orne'$ Traditional Memoirs of Eliz. 11. p. 43.^01dys?s Life of 
RjUeighi XXV. xxvi. 

U 2 patent 
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patent of wines, tn 1589, he accompanied I>orfr 
Antonio in the expedition to Portugal. In the 
fummer of this year, he vifited his fcignory in 
Ireland, and pafled fome time with Spenfer the 
poet, at Kikolman, on the banks of the Mulia.* 
In 1592, he was appointed general of an enter- 
prize againft the Spaniards at Panama, but was 
recalled, and his Beet difperfcd in a (lorm. Soon 
after he exerted himfclf as a very aftive mcmbcf 
of parliament. This was the period at which 
he was libclloufly afperfed with atheifm, a charge 
fuppofed to have been influenced, if it did noc 
originate, by a grant of church-lands lately made 
to him from the crown, of which the principal 
was the manor of Sherborn. The envy and 
malignity that his fame now attradled, were 
watching for fome opportunity to revenge them- 
felves upon him. An amour, in which he en» 
gaged with a lady of the court, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, fur- 
piihed this occafion fo eagerly fought. Sir Wal- 
ter was difgraced, and forbid the Queen's pre- 
fencc : but he made the honorable reparation of 
marriage. While he laboured under this cIoud,-[* 
he employed his mind in projcfting the difcovery 
and conqueft of the empire of Guiana, in South 
America, and went thither himfelf, in 1595* 



• See before^ p. 151. f G^sat intereft was made for hiin^to re- 
turn to Che Court. Sec Sydn. Ictt, I. p. 377- 

On 
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On his return, he wrote an account of his cx- 
^ pcdition, which he printed in 1596, in 4to. and 
within fix months, he fitted out a fccond voyage 
to the fame parts. The fame year he was ap- 
pointed one of the chief commanders in the en- 
terprize upon Cadiz, under the lord admiral 
Howard, and the earl of ElTex; and here I be- 
lieve thofe jcaloufics and heart-burnings between 
the Earl and Sir Walter, which afterwards be- 
came fo violent, and perhaps contributed to the 
dcftruflion of both,* in fome degree difplaycd 
themfclves. After this, he made a new attempt 
upon Guiana. The king of Spain, in revenge 
for the late attempt on his kingdom, having 
muftered up a new invafion of England and 
Ireland, which, however, was fpeedily difperfed 
by the winds and \yraves ; an attack was now 
planned on the ifles of the Azores, in which the 
earl of Effcx had the chief command, and Sir 
Walter was appointed rear-admiral. - The latter 
diftinguiflied himfclf by many acts of heroifm 
and wifdom, which again excited the jealoufy 
of Efiex, who accufed him on his return, and 
won aft the popularity from him. He now 
again bufied himfclf in parliamentary duties. 

About 1598, he was again made the public 
obje£b of oppofition by Efiex. Juft^ and toUr* 
namehts were celebrated every year, on the 
Queen*s birth-day, in the Tilt-Yard, near the 

U 3 palace 
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palace dt Whitehall. The Earl bad, by fome 
of his followers Jearned that Sir Walter, with a 
very gallant train, gorgeoufly accoutred, was 
to make his appearance the next day,' in orange- 
coloured plumes. Hereupon he provided a 
much more .numerous cavalcade, and decked 
them out exaftly in Raleigh's colours ; then the 
Earl himfelf appearing at the head of all, armed 
cap-a-pee, in a complete luitc of orange-colour^ 
not only paffcd for the fole knight or champion 
of that diflin^lion, by drowning all diftindioii 
in Sir Walter R^cigh, but incorporated him-, 
ftlf and his train, as fo many more of his own 
efquires, pages, and retinue.* Thefc conicfls 
of courfe caufed great ill blood in the court, and 
rendered the Queen very uneafy. In 159^ 
Eflex was fent over to Ireland, and there arifmg 
new fears of invafion, a Beet was hadily fitted 
our, and Sir Walter appointed vice-admiral, in 
the Ark-Royal.-j- In 1600, he was fcntonaa 
cmbaiTy to Flanders, and on his return made 
governor of the iQc of Jcrfey. EflTcx at this 
time, carrying on intrigues with the king of 
Scotland, is fuppofed to have taken particular 
pains to prejudice* James againft Raleigh, as ad- 
verfc to his intercfti and Raleigh fcems to have 
taken ample revenge, a revenge which truth 

• Oldys's Life, cxxxii. f Al»oiit this time lie wjis in fnch favour, 
as to be among the few who dared afpirc to a Peerage. — See tbt Sjthtey 
Fa^ir$^ and ReJleSi, on the Peeragt ahovt cited, 

compels 
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compels me to relate, (even while it chills my 
blood with horror), as a mod foul blot in his cha* 
ra<Ser. On Eflex*s fall, Raleigh wrote to Sir 
Robert Cecil a letter, (preferved in Murdin's 
State-Papers),* prcffing with the moft djabolical 
boldnefs and malignity, the execution of that 
imprudent, but an^iable nobleman. 

On the Quetn's death, the fun of courtly fa- 
vour no longer fhonc 6n Raleigh. The unge- 
nerous ^tid deteftable, though able, Cecil, hav* 
ing \3fed him as a counterpoife to EfTex, now 
cad him ofF. There was on James's acceflion 
to the throne of England, a plot of a few popifti 
priefts and others, to eftablifh their religion : 
and thefe endeavoured to embark mal-contents 
of all kinds in their meafures. Lord Cobham 
and Raleigh, both of whom had failed in their 
attempts to perfuade James of Cecil's cabals, 
and root him out of the King's favour, and were 
therefore, in return, frowned upon, and removed 
from court by Cecirs influence, were fuppofed 
to have been drawn into this confpiracy. Lord 
Grey de Wilton is accufed of having entered 
into the confpiracy, for the purpofe of obtaining 
liberty of confcience at any rate for thepuritans, 
of which fe£t he was a principal favourer. Cob- 



^ Copied under EiTex's life in the 5tb voU of th« Biog.^ Brit id 
edition. 
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ham, a weak, gnfettled, contemptible man, had 
certainly entered into fome intrigues with the 
count of Arembcrg, the Archduke's ambaflador, 
and in his paflage to and from the count's houfcr, 
is admitted lohavevifited Raleigh. Whatever 
was the objeft of thcfc vifus, it is not eafy to 
conceive that on Pvaleigh*s,part there could be 
any intention to engage in a plot with Spaioi 
againft which all his heroic aftions in the late 
reign had been dircfted, and with which he had 
endeavoured by the ftrongeft arguments to pcr- 
fuadc Jannes not to conclude a peace ; nor caa 
the aflertions of Cobham, a man who had Jong 
before been confidered as a liar and a ftanderer^ 
dcfervc the fmalleft credit. However, Raleigh^ 
with the reft of the confpirators, was brought 
to trial. George Biooke, Cobham's brother, 
was undoubtedly engaged in the original ploc 
of aflaffination. — The firft evidence againft Ra- . 
leigh, was Brooke's confefiion, that Cobham had 
told him, that Raleigh was engaged with him in 
the conference with Areoiberg. Cobham him-r 
fclf was worked upon^ by being told that Raleigh 
had accufed him, to confirm this : but repent- 
ing of this injuftice, he wrote Raleigh a letter 
in his own hand, to acquit him ; and as a far- 
ther proof of his mnocence, Raleigh demanded, 
over and over again, to be produced hcc to face 
in court with his accufer, and thi^ demand was 

rcfufed. 
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rcfufed. The whole trial was condufled with 

the mod unparallelled injufticc : and the foul 

and atrocious language of the attorney-general. 

Coke, would have been alone fufficicnt to damn 

the name of that able, but bafe and profligate 

chara6ler to alleternicy. It is admitted on all 

hands, that Raleigh was unjuftly found guilty, 

becaufe the legal evidence for his condemnation 

was not fufficicnt. But Carte, (whofe grofs par- 

tiality to the Stuarts deftroys the merits of his 

hiftory, which would orherwifc be far the beft 

hiftory of England extant), endeavours to cfta- 

blilh the belief of his guilr, though there was a 

deficiency of proof. He founds it on the au« 

thority of the count de Beaumont, ambaiSador 

.from France, whofe reafons however painfully 

detailed by him,* are infufficient to counter^ 

balance the improbabilities arifing from Ra- 

Jeigh*s charafterand views. Sir Dudley CarU 

ton, who was prefent at the trial, fays, " Ra* 

leigh anfwered with that temper, wit, learning, 

courage, and judgment, thatfaving it went with 

the. hazard of his life, it was the happiefl: day he 

ever fpent, fo well he fhifted all advantages which 

were taken againft him, that, were it not that 

• fama malum gravius quam res' and an ill name, 

half- hanged in the opinion of all men, be would 

• Hift.Eug. Ill, J). 721, note (3). 

have 
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have been acquitted. After fentence given, his 
requeft was to have his anfwers related to th^ 
King, and pardon to be begged ; and if there 
were no hopes thereof, then that Cobham ihould 
die 6rft/' 

The two firll that brought the news to the 
King, were Roger Afton, and a Scotchman^ 
^^ one whereof alHrmed, that never any man 
fpoke fo well in times paft, nor would in tho 
world to come ; and the other faid, that, whereas 
when he faw him firft, he, was fo led with the 
common hatred, that he would have gone loo 
miles to fee him hanged, yet, before he parted, 
he would have gone looo to have faved his life. 
Jn a word, no man ever got over an univerfal 
odium in fo fhort a time: he came into court, 
the molt hated man in England, he went out 
of it the mofl: popular. Qfborne fays, that fome 
of Raleigh's jury were afterwards fo touched in 
confcience, that they afked him pardon on their 
knees for their verdift." 

Kaleigh was kept near a month at Winchefter, 
after he was condemned, in daily expe&ation of 
death. At length with Cobham, Grey, and > 
Markham, he was brought on the fcafFold, but 
reprieved in a manner, which is told in all our 
hiAories. Thence he was removed to the Towel 
of London, where he lay a prifoner many years, 
and wrote his incomparable * Hiftory of the 

* World/ 
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■Wofld/ Previous to tbccrhBC of which he was 
aocufedi he had conveyed bis fine eftate at Sher- 
borne, to his fon Walter, which for fome time 
prevented its confifcation^ At length -the gaping 
appetites of the needy and deteftable favo4irites 
of the Iting found out a flaw, (or pretended flaw) 
in the conveyance. The eftate was declared ta 
be abfolutely forfeited to the crown, and given 
toCarr. L^dy Raleigh and her children earneftly 
pcticioned the King for compaffion, but cou!4 
now obtain no other anfwer, than that '^ he mun 
*' have the land, be mun have it for Carr*** 
And (he^ a woman of high fpirit,, on her knees 
prayed to God, that he would punifh thofe who 
had thus wrongfully expofed her and her childrei* 
to ruin. At laft, however, James did pay his 
wife and fon a compofition of Soool. for it. 

At length, on 20 March, 16 15, in the thir^ 
leenth year of his confinement, he purchafed his 
rcleafe from the Tower by fums of money to 
foo^e of James's favourites 5 artd prepared himfcll 
for a voyage to the mines of Guiana. For this he 
received his majcfty's commiflion by patent ^ 
though with fome jealoufy and oppoQtion of 
Gondomar, the Spaniih ambaHador, which ha4 
neceffitated Sir Walter not only to make a fo- 
}emn proteftation to the King that he had na 
other intention than to go to the gold mines, 
but alfo to write his majefty " a clofe letter," 

explain^ 
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explaining his whole fchcmc, " upon the word 
of a King, to keep it fccrct." 

On March 28, 161 7, Raleigh fet fail with the 
firft part of his fleet, confifting of fevcn (hips, 
having 200 men in his own veffcl (commanded 
by his fon Walter) of which 80 were gentlemen 
volunteers and adventurers, moftly Sir Walter's 
relations. Other fliips joined him, and at length 
after many ftorms and difficulties, he arrived at 
Caliana on the coaft of Guiapa, on 12th of 
Nov. Two days afterwards hedifpatchcd a let- 
ter to Lady Raleigh, wherein are thefe words. 
•* I cannot write to you but with a weak haTxf, 
" for I have fufferd the molf violent calenture 
" for fifteen days that ever man did, and lived 1 
•* but God that gave me a ftrong heart in all 
" my adverfitics, has alfo now ftrengthcn'd mc 
**. in the hcU-fire of heat. We have had two 
** moft grievous fickneflcs in our (hip, of 
*• which forty-two have died, and there are yet 
" many fick ; but having recovered the land- 
^* of Guiana this 12th of November, I hope 
** we fliall recover them. We are yet two 
" hundred men, and the reft of our fleet are 
•* reafonably ftrong, ftrong enough I hope to 
" perform what we have undertaken, if thb 

" DILIGENT CARE AT LONDON TO MAKE OUR 
" STRENGTH KNOWN TO THE SPANISH KING BY 

HIS AMBASSADOR, has not taught the Spanifh 

!! King 
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** King to fortify all the entrances againft us. 
•* Howfocver, we nciuft make the adventure, 
and if we perilh, it fhall be no honour for 
England,, nor gain for his Majefty to lofe, 
amongft many others, an hundred as valiant 
5' gendemen as England hath in it," 

Raleigh removed on the 4th of December 
from the pofition he now occupied, to the 
Triangle Iflands, where rclapfing into ficknefs, 
and being fo weak that he could move no other* 
wife than as he was carried in a chair, he fcnt 
Captain Kemis with the five lefler veflels, and 
five or fix companies of foot of fifty men each, 
up the Oronoque, thence to pafs to the Mine* 
They found it neceflary firft to attack the little 
Spanilh Town of St. Thome, through fear of 
leaving the enemy's garrifon between them and 
their boats. Here young Raleigh was (lain, 
gallantly fighting ; but Kemis fired the town ; 
and had now a fair opportunity to make what 
trial he pleafed at the mine: he accordingly 
made an attempt with Captain Thorrihurft, Mr. 
W. Herbert, Sir John Hamden and others , bup 
receiving a check from an ambufcade of Spa- 
niards, who by a volley of (hot, killed two of 
his men, hurt fix others, and wounded Thorn - 
hurft, he was difcouraged and difiiiaded from 
all further attempt by his companions, who 
were now furc they had been betrayed to the 

Spaniards. 
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Spaniards. He returned therefore with his dc* 
tachment to Raleigh, who reproached him fo 
fevcrely for not having made an actual trial ac 
the mine, chat a few days afterwards he retired 
into his cabin and (hot himfelf. Kemis how- 
ever had brought with him from St. Thomc^ a 
large bundle of papers, found in the governor** 
ftudy thcre^ among which were four letters pro- 
ving Raleigh's whole entcrprize to have been 
bccrayed. "It pleafed his Majcfty,** wrote Sir 
Wattcr "*' to value us at fo little, as to cooi* 
•* mand me, upon my allegiance, to fet down 
•* under my hand the country and the very 
•• river, by which I was to enter it, to fet down 
•• the number of my nien, and burden of my 
(hips, and what ordnance every (hip carried i 
which being made known to the Spanilh am- 
^ balTador, and by him fent to the King of 
** Spaine« a difpatch was made, and letters fenc 
** from Madrid before my departure out of the 
•* Thames.?* In a letter to Lady Raleigh, he 
fays, " Never was poor man expofed to (laugh- 
^ ter as I was. It were too long to tell you 
" how we were preferved; if I live, I (hall 
" make it known.** 

Difcontent, rcfrafitorincfs, mutiny of his fleet 
now brought him home. The news of what 

• Letter to Sir Ralph WmwooA, 

had 
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had paflcd at St. Thome no fooner reached the 
Spanifh ambafTador, than he aflauUed the timi* 
dity of Jaoie^ with complaints of brdken pro-- 
mifes^ and difturbed union. The pacific King 
was ready to do any thing to appeafe Kim^ and. 
hulh up the dreadful fource of quarreL Ra* 
leigh was accordingly arretted at Plymouth by 
Sir Lewis Stukeley, after he had been abfenton 
his voyage full twelve months. On his land- 
;ing, he had heard the exafperation of the court 
againfl: him, but had refolved to face the florm, 
confcious of his innocence. As he proceeded 
however a prifoner to London, and refledled on 
the charafter of James, he began to repent his 
raflmefs, and is faid to have tampered with 
Stukeley for an efcape. On Friday Auguft 7^ 
he arrived at Stukeley 's lodgings ; and that per- 
fidious wretch, betraying him, was employed, 
with a grant of indemnity to himfelf, to feduce 
him into a flight, in his own company, and as 
foon as he had made a little progrefs down the 
j-iver towards Gravefend, to arreft him again, 
which fejvice he had the bafenefs to perform.^ 

This cfcape was made .ufe of to aggravate 
Raleigh's crime. He was fent prifoner to the 
Tower on Monday morning the loth of Aug. 

* This wretch a^out two years after> having been found guilty of 
clipping the gold coin, paid all he had for a pardon^ and rtf ired to the 
ifle of Lundy, where he io^a died a mad beggar. 

On 
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On Wcdncfday the 28th of Odtober, he was 
awaked out of a fie of a fever^ to appear at the 
Bar of the King's Bench ; and foon after ninc^ 
he was brought thither ; and his convifbion at 
Winchcfter being read, the Attorney GeneraJ, 
Mr. Henry Yclvertonj fct forth " that thePri- 
" foner having been fifteen years Cncc convic- 
ted of high trcafon, and. then received the 
judgment of death, his Majefty» of his abun- 
dant grace had been plcafed to fliew mercy 
unto him, till now, that judice calls to him 
U for execution. Sir Walter Raleigh (con- 
*' tinued he) hath been a flatefman, and a man 
who in regard to his parts and quality, is to 
be pitied : jie has been as a ftar, at which the 
world have gazed ; but ftars may fall, nay^ 
they muft fall when they trouble the fphere 
wherein they abide. It is therefore his Ma- 
jefty^s pleafurc now to call for execution 
of the former judgment, and I now require 
** order for the fame/' Raleigh pleaded his 
Majefty's Commifiion, which was a virtual 
pardon. [And this Sir Francis Bacon had af- 
fured him in the ftrongcft terms, before he fee 
out on his voyage.] The Chief Jultice difal- 
lowing this plea, advifed him to the wifdom of 
fubmiflion, and granted execution. Raleigh 
then defired that he might not be cut off fo fud- 
denly :' but all he obtained, was the honour of 

being 
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being beheaded. -^Thc next morning, Thurfday 
the 29th, he was brought to the fcaffold ; where 
having put off his gown and doublet, he called 
to the headfnrjan to (hew him the ax, which not ; 
being fuddenly done, he faid /• I pry*thee, let 
me fee it, t)oft thou think that I am afraid of 
it ?** Having fingered the edge of it a little, he 
returned it, and faid, fmiling to the Sheriff, 
** This is a Iharp medicine, but it is a found 
cure for all difeafcs ;*' and having intreated the 
company to pray to God to affift and ftrengthen 
him, the executioner kneeled down and aiked 
him forgivenefs, which Raleigh, laying his 
hand upon his fhoulder, granted* Then being 
aiked which way he would lay himfelf on the 
block, he anfwcred, •* So the heart be right, 
it is no matter which way the head lies," As 
he (looped to lay himfelf along, and reclined his 
head, hrs face being towards the eaftj the headf- 
man fpread his own cloak under him. After a 
little paufe^ he gave the fign that he was ready 
for the ftroke, by lifting up his hand, and his 
head was ftruck off at two blows, his body 
never (hrinking or moving. 

The murmurs and difcontents which arofc 
from this cruel murder were fo great, that James 
put forth a declaration, ivhich had the com- 
mon fate of fuch apologies^* that of rendering 

« Such was the fate of Henry the Scvcflth% de:!aration regarding 

X Perkin 
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the tranfaftion ftill more odious in the oprnlon 
of the world. 

1 cannot Turn up the general charafter of this 
great hero better, than in the following words 
of a moft ingenious hiftorian* 

** Sir Walter Raleigh, the moft extraordi^ 
nary genius of his own^ or perhaps any other 
time, a penetrating ftatefman, an accompliflied 
courtier, a deep fcholar, a fine writer, a foK 
dier, and one of the ablelt feamen in the world; 
this vafl; genius that pierced lb far and Van 
through fo many things, was of a &ery, excerw 
trie kind, which led him into daring expedi- 
tions, and uncommon projects, which not being, 
utiderftood by a timid prince, and envied and 
hated by the rivals he had in fo many ways of 
life, ruined him at laft. In perfon he ran in- 
finite rifques in Guiana, in fearch of gold mines; 
and when this country was firft difcovered, he 
looked tjirough the work cf an age, at one 
glance, and faw how advantageous it might be 
made to the trade of England. He was the firft 
man in England who had a right conception of 
the advantages of fettlements abroad ; he was 



fieflcin Warbeck, whrcfa muft afford a perfeft convi^ion to eve 17 
penetration mind, thatPerkin was Che true Duke of York.— £ven 
Lord Bacon infinuates this.— But fee Walpolq's <« Hiftoric Doubts/' 
the moft ingenious of his work^ with the feeble anfwer by Hume, ifl 
» note to his biftor]^ 

fon 
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then the ohJy perlbn who had a thof6ugh in- 
fifihc into trade, and who faw clearly the proper 
imethods of promoting it. He applied to court, 
and got together a company, which was com* 
pofed of icvcral pcrfons of diftinftion, and feye- 
ral eminent merchants, who agreed to open a 
trade and fettle a colony in that part of the 
world, which in honour of Queen Elizabeth, 
he called Virginia, 

Raleigh had too much bufinefs upon his 
hands at court, and found too few to fecond 
him in his dcllgns, to enable him to fupport 
the cftablifhment with the fpirit in which he 
be«yan it. If ever any defign had an ominous 
beginning, and feemed to forbid any attempts 
for carrying it on, it was that of the firft fetde- 
ment of Virginia. Near half of the firll colony 
was dcftroyedby favages, and the reft cdn fumed 
and worn down by fatigue and famine, defertcd 
the country and returned honie in defpair. The 
fecond colony was cut off, to a man, in a man- 
ner unknown 9 but they fuppofed it to be de- 
ftroycd by the Indians. The third had the 
fame difmal fate."*+ 



* Account of the European " Settlements in America** [Lopd for 
Dodfley 1753, 2d edit, z vol. 8vo.] vol. 2, p. 217, 2iS5, This book is 
fuppofed to have been written by Mr. William Burke, £coufin:to Mr. 
Edmund Burke] formerly Secretary to General Conway, when Se- 
cretary of State, and feveral years Paymafter in India. Of this beau. 
tiful and luminous narrative, the merits are above my feeble praifc. 

.f AbbeRaynal^inhis Hiftoryofthe Indiaiir Settlements, fays, vol» 

X 2 6, p. 
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There is a poem, which among the MSS. of 
the firuifli Mufeum, is faid to have been writ- 
ten by Sir Walter Raleigh juft before he died. 
It feenis to partake fo much of the fublime fpiric 
of bis charader, that, (although it has been 
pointed before in the Topographer, I. 425 ; and 
alio in a very imperfeA manner among Sir HcnrT* 
Wotton's Remains} I cannot refrain from io-^ 
ferting it here. 

Sin WALTEt Raleioh 

19 TBI VNftUIXT tIST OF Mil LAST SICKNESS 

I. 

Eternal Moverj whofe tlifFufed %lorf 

To Ihew our groveling reafon what thou art^ 
Infolds, it&lf in douds of refUefs ftory. 

Where Man, the proudeil creature, a6ls his part. 
Whom yet alas I know not why we call, 
The world's contra^ed fun,^ the little all ! 

6, p. az. '^ A report had prevailed, though its origin could not be 
difcovered, that in the interior parts of Guiana, there was a country 
known by the name of £1 Dorado, which contained immeufe riches 
in gold and precious ftones; more mines and treafures than Pizarro 
or Cortez had ever found. This fable had not only inflamed the ar- 
dent imagination of the Spaniards, but fired. every nation inl£urope. ' 

Sir Walter Raleigh in particular, one of the moft extraordinary 
men that ever appeared in a country abounding m lingular charadlei-s 
was feized with this enthufiafm. He was pafliouately food of every 
thing that was magnificent; he enjoyed a reputation fuperior ta 
that of the greateft men ; he had more knowledge than thofe whofe 
immediate purfuit was learning ; he poffeffed a freedom of think- 
ing uncommon in thofe days; and had a kind of romantic turn in 
his fentiments and behaviour. This determined him in 159.5, to 
undertake a voyage to Guiana; but he returned without- dlfcovehng 
any thing relative ta the objedt of his voyage. On his return, how- 
ever, he publilhed an account, full of the moft brilliant impoilures 
that ever amufed the credulity of mankind." II. . 
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II. 

Tor what are we but lumps of wrfkiRg clay ? 

What are our vaunts ? Whence Ihould our (pirits rife ? 
Are not brute beads as ftrong ? And birds as gay ? 
Trees longer livM, and creeping things as wife \ • 
Only our fouls receive more inward light, 
To feel our weaknefs, and confefs thy might. 

III. 
Ixt tjiefe pure notes afcend unto thy throne, 

Where Majefty doth fit with Mercy crovvn'dj 
Where my redeemer lives, in whom alone 
The errors of my w«indring life are drown'd ! 
Wheire all the quire of Heavje^n re found the fame 
That none but thine, thijse is the faving name. 

IV.' / 
Therefore, my foul, joy irt tjie midfl: of pain, 

That ChA'ift that conquered Hell, ihall from above 
With greater triumph yet return again, 
And conquer his own juftice with his love, 
Commancling earth and fea§ to render thofe 
TJnto his blifs, for whom he paid his woes ! 

v." 

Now have I done ! now are nriy joys at peace ; 

And now my joys are ftrongerthan nay gripf! 
I feel thofe comforts, that Ihall never ceafe^ 
Future in hopes, hut prefent in relief ! 
Thy words are true, thy promifes arejuftf 
And thou wilt know thy marked flock in dull 1 

The poetical talents indeed of Sir Walter, are 
the principal objeA of con(k]eration to the confi- 
pilerof this book. He was the author of apQipm 
entitled, " Cynthia" in praife of the Queen, 
as appears by Spenfer's Sornnet to him, annexed 
to the Fairy Queen. 

But let me copy the account of the indefati- 
gable Oldys. " Spenfcr," fays he, ^* in his 
letter to Raleigh, mentions fomething of this 

X 3 , poem, 
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poem, where he fays, «* In that Fairy Queen, I 
mean glory in my general, intention-, but in 
my particular, I conceive the moft excellent 
and glorious perfon of our Soteraign the 
** Queen, and her Kingdom, in Fa'ay-land, 
•' And yet in feme places elfe I do otherwile 
" (hadow her. For confideripg fhe beareth two 
•* perfons j the one, of a moft royal Queen or 
** emprcfs i the other, of a mofl. virtuous and 
** beautiful Lady; this latter part in fome 
•• places, Idoexprcfs in Belphaebe; falhioning 
*^ her name according to your own excellent con* 
♦* ceit of Cynthia; Phoebe and Cynthia being 
•• both names 6f Diana/ Thi» is all 1 remem- 
ber to have met with of that poem. But this 
year that Raleigh was in Ireland, there was a 
Book publiihed by a learned and ingenious gen- 
tleman ; in which others of Raleigh^s Poems, 
and perhaps that before mentioned, are quoted 
"with great commendation;* as if thcfe few 



 " This Treatifc, ootv very fcarcc, is called The Art of Englifli 
Poefy: contrived into cUree Books: thefirftof Poets and Poefy : the 
iecond of proportion ; the third of ornament. London, 4,to. 1589. 
I never faw but one of them, and this is in the curious Library of 
that worthy owner James Weft, efq; of the Middle Temple. Tbero 
is a wooden print of the Queen before it ; and tliough dedicated Vo 
the Lord Burghley, the Work is addreifed directly to the Qneen. 
Therefore that paiTage in the fii^A Book, cap. 269 where the Author 
is fo luxuriant upon Uie EpithalamieSy or poetical manner of celebrar 
tins marriages ; and that in the third BoQk» cap. 23, where be makes 
the Imperial AmbalTador, a Bohemian born, fo bluntly exprefsin the 
French tongue^ what a gallant borfe woman the Bmpsefs was, w'Oil 
among fon^e others^ be s^lowed vej^ remarkable, in a Book fo pub- 

lickly 
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little pieces had before this time rendered him 
eminent, and advanced his name among the 
prime Wits or leading Poets of the age; not 
that we are fure they were now in common printf 
or vulgarly known to be his, for the faid author 
fpeaking of the mod confiderable writers in 
Englifli Poetry,^ fays ; " In her Majefty's time 
•* fprung up another company of court poets, 
*' who have writ excellently well, if their doings 
*^ could be found out and made publick with . 
** the reft; of which number is Edward, Earl 
" of Oxford, Thdma$ Lord Buckhurft, when 
•* young; Henry Lord Paget, Sir Philip Sid- 
** ney> Sir Walter Raldgh, and many others ; 
" fomc of whom he further names.* Then . 
proceeding to give his judgment in fliort cha- 
ra&ers of them; and having diftinguifhed 
the Earl of Oxford for comedy, Buckhurft for 



llckly and fo particulariy tendered to the pfenifal of our yirgia Queeii. 
3ut for the reft, k contains many pretty obfervaCious, examples, cha- 
racters and fragments of poetry for thofe times, now no where elfe 
to be met with; which if fome of oar modern critics-had read, they 
ivould liavp been better acqoaimed than they were with certain anti« 
quitiesin the EngMfli meter, whereof they have err^neoufly fpoken. 
The author was educated at Oxford; born about the year 1530, or 
not long after; and wrote feveral other Books, whereof he gives us 
the titles himfeif. So that if his name was Puttenham, one of the 
<^een's Gentlemen Penfioners, as Anthony Wood thinks, he was en« 
titled to a more diftinCt remembrance in his Book of Oxford Writers. 
That he was a Courtier, is vifible; alfo had been a traaietler, and fipea 
the courts of foreign Pritir.es ; wherefore his illuftrations, both hiftori* 
cal and political, are drawn fo familiarly from thence, tha^he may be 
called the Court Critic of that reign." 

w See the faid Art oCEnglilh Poefy, p. 49. 

X 4 tragedy. 
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tragedy. Sir Philip Sidney and the other gen- 
tleman who wrote the late Shepherd's Calendar 
(meaning Spenfer) for Eclogue and Paftoral, he 
adds ; ^* for Ditty and amorous Ode, I find Sir 
Walter Raleigh's vein mod lofty, infoleot and 
paflionate.*- But it is in the Chapter of Sen- 
tentious, or Rhetorical Figures, that this critic 
illuftrates his obfervations, by fome examples 
out of Sir Walter Raleigh's Poems ; which be- 
caufe rare to be met with, not prolix, nor viola- 
ting the privileges of particular and perfonal 
narrative, 1 (hall here rehearfe^ the rather, be- 
caofe thefe fragments may both give further 
iight into the genius, as well as hiilory perhaps 
of their author, and help the enquiries of fuch 
readers, as are curious in comparing the monu- 
ments of ancient and modern wit, to recover 
and revive the entire pieces from whence they 
are extrafted. That critic therefore, where he 
is fpeaking of fome elegant tautologies in poetry, 
aod particularly the excellencies of the Ana- 
phora, or figure, of Report, as he tranflates it, 
gives us the following example written by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, whether in his Cynthia, I can- 
not yet tell ^ but '* to 'his greateft miftrefs ia 
moft excellent verfcs,'* fays that author. 

In vain, my eyesji in vain you wafte your tears; 
• In ^n my fighs, the fmokcs of my defpairs : 
In vaiayou (earchtbe earth and heav'ns above ^ 
In v^in you ieeki for fortune keeps my love«* 

« Ar^ of Englifli Poefy, p. 49. 

Further 
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Further fpeaking of the Epizeuxis, which he 
Engliflies the Underlay or Cuckow-Spdl^ 
another fort of repetition, when in one verfe wc 
Iterate one word without intcrmiffion, he bringi 
as an cxan^ple, that of Sir Walter Raleigh j 
very fwcet fays he. 

With wifdom*s eyes, had but blind fortune feen, 
Then had my love, my love for ever been.* 

And in another place to diftinguifli that forta 
of repetition, called Ploche, or the Doubler, 4 
fpeedy iteration of one word, but with fome lit- 
tle interniifllon, he^ exemplifies the two clofing 
yerfes of a moft excellent ditty, as he calls 14, 
Avritten by Sir Walter Raleigh. Thefe twa 
clofing verfes confirm the ge-nuinefs of thqjp 
which precede them in a tranfcrlptof this very 
ditty, I onc^ faw in a nobleman's library, from 
the copy of a celebrated lady,f who probablj 



* Art ofEngliihPocfy, p. 167. f « Lady Ifabella Thynne^ thfS 
fame who is fo finely celebrated by Mr. Waller, though her fiirflam* 
is no where to be found in any of th^ printed editions I have feen of 
his Poems: ^but I have had an old MS. collection, in ivhich one 
Poem is diredled to the Lady Ifabella Thynne, cutting trees in paper; 
-which Poem is printed among Mr. Waller^s, but her name left oux^ 
la the print alfo we have only a fragment ; but my copy had it «a-; 
tire. For the Poem wliich foHotvs it in Mr* Waller's printed coUec* 
tion, is a compliment to the fame lady for reftoring him this pieces 
l>ecaufe he defired to print i(, though the lad thought was torn oiF 
and loft ; which to his regret he never could recollect j fo was ohligo4 
to print it imperfedlly, in his own apprehenfions atleaft, though jA 
t}ie world befides have looked upon what is printed as a mafter f^iece^ 
«ven of that great hand : and for our confolation it may be obferved* 
if he had not loft this conclufion, we ftiould have loft that fine Poem 
which was the confequence of it. The ferttimeht this MS, could hav, 

T^ft4Me4 
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had it out of the family, Tis there cmitlcd, 
" the Excufe written by Sir Walter Raleigh in his 
younger Years.'* And, bccaufc by the foregoing 
parts of this admired ditty the conclufion will 
• be beft underftood, 1 Ihall here repeat the whole 
from the aforefaid cranfcript ; not doubting but 
the modern readers will judge of it by its con- 
temporary writings ; or if by their own, after 
due confideration, how they may be judged of 
near a hundred and fifty years hence ; but more 
cfpecially, that the readers may fee with what 
ireful Hmpliciry the author could reconcile him* 
fclf to his palfion, whether real or feigned, when 
he found upon a ftri(5t examination^ he had noc 
J^en indireftly betrayed to it. 

Calting to mind my eyes went long abouty 
To cauie my heart for to fbrfakemy breail ; . 

All io a rage» I fought to puU tbem out ; 
As who had been fuch traiCoi*s to my^reft ; 

i^hat could they fay to win ^gain roy graae f 
porfofOth^ that they bad ieea niy mifirefs face. 



Another time, my heart I calFd to mind ; . 
Thinking that he this woe on rae had brought ; 

Becaufe that he, to love, hit force refign'd. 
When of fuch wars roy fancy never thought : 

What cou'd he fay when I wou'd him have (lain. 
That he w^s hers— and had forgone roy chain. 

reftored himf confifled, as I think, of fix lines, but that I cannot re* 
peat them all, yet prefume upon the favor which is due to the fair 
|ex, that it will not be thought an unwelcome digrellion here to pre« 
iierve.what I can of tliem, and as well as I can^ left they (hould be lo^ 
#^n> by not havinr; an opportunity to remember them clfewhere." 

A Poet, when he would defer the his mind ; 

Js, as in language, fo in fame confined. 

Your works are read, wherever there are (hqu; 

So far the fcifler goes beyond tlip pen." At 
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At laft, when I perceivM both' eyes and heart 

Exciife themfelvcs, as guiltlcfs of my ill 5 

I found myfelf Che caufe of all my fmart. 
And told rayfelf, that I myfelf would kill: 

Yet when 1 faw rayfelf to you was true | 
, I lov*U myfelf, bcfaufe myfelf lovM yoa, 



iW 



I 

This Poem, I hive been told, is printed 
under Sir Waher Raleigh's name, in a modern 
coUeftion,* not much to be fufpeded of having 
had it from any ancient manufcript, therefore 
probably from fome old copy in priiit, which I 
have not yet met with. There is one old col- 
icdion I never faw, printed about the time we 
are now upon, with fevcral of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney's Sonnets in it, and therefore I think under 
his name;-|- which poffibly may contain fomc 
alfoof Sir Walter Raleigh's. Bat in that mo- 
dern collcftion there is alfo printed, not over 
corrc&ty it feenas, another Poeoi of his : thb t 
have likewife feen tn manufcript, where it is 
called the Silent Lover; and heard feveral tines 
in it applauded, efpecially the beginining« B^ 
the part, which would be moft agreeable in thic 
place to an hiftoricail reader^ is that from whklk 
he might fancy he could make fome further 
gueifcs at theobje^ of Raleigh^^ addrei^^ tito* 

• Entitled, Wit's Interpreter, 8vo. printed one edition of if, about 
1671. f England's Helicon, 4to. without date, in which are j^ver^ll 
of the Sonnets, Ditties, Madrigals, paftoral Airs, and fuch like cora- 
pofitions, which were fq.much the mode ampng the noble and illuf- 
trious wits of thofe times. 

after 
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after alt, it may be no other than the common 
objeft of all poets : however^ the lines are thcfe. 

But feeing that I fue to fenre 

A Saint of fuch perfeAion, 
Af all deCin, and none defenr* 

A place in her affe£tion ; 
X rather chufe to want relief 

Than venture the revealing; 
Where glory recommends the grie^ 

Defpair difdains the healing. 

And a little further, very pcrfuafively : 

Silence in love betrays more woe 

Than words, tho' never ^ witty; 
A beggar that ii dumb you know. 

May challenge double picy.« 

In ihorty he has faid fuch handfome things 
of Silence, that it were a pity any words, even 
in its commendation, but his own, (hould I 

break it. But it will, perhaps, hereafter be 
tbougbtji he could break it himfelf with as much 
fucccfs, as now he feems to have commanded 
the keeping it. All that I have feen of his ju« 
▼enile compofitions in this kind, iis a Paftoral 
Sonnet, which old Mr. IfaaC Walton reciting, 
tells us, was written by Sir Walter Raleigh in 
hh younger years,f in anfwer to another, fa-. 

• By a mod extraordinary Anachronifhii thefe lints ii^ the falhionp 
tbk world have been attributed to the late Lord Cheilerfield, and it 
is even fiifpe6ied| he himfelf was willing to take the credit of them.—* 
Mdttor, 

f ^ See Ifaac Walton's compleat Angler, 4th edition, 8ro. i669^ 
p. 76, &c. This Walton was twenty-five years of age at Raleigh* s 
lieath, ami lived ninety years, Beri4ts tbatt^ook; for which he has 

becix 
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mous alfo in thofe days, compofed by Chrit. 
topher Marlow ; but as both thefe Sonnets are. 
involved in a colledlion, which the bookfeliers 
or publifhers have called Shakefpear's Poenw^ 
printed between twenty atid thirty years after 
his death,* in M?hich 1 think feveral pieces arc 
known to have been written by other Poets ^ 
the reader is left at liberty to judge, whether 
the authority of a writer, who fubfcribes his 
name thereto, one of Walton's noted fincerity, 
and advantages for intelligences by his acquaint- 
ance among the men of literature in thofe tinocs, 
or that of any anonymous publication in the 
circumftances aforefaid, is to be preferred ; 
without urging the improbability, that Shake- 
fpear fliould quote a ftanza from that afcribed 
to Marlow, afterwards in one of his own plays^ 
if he had been the author of that SQnnet-f him^ 



been called the Father of An^lers> he wrote five lives of learned anA 
religious men^ excellently \vell» being either from a perfonal know- 
ledge of theni; or their intimate friends; for which he defervesa 
XDore liberal acls^nowledgement than this place will admit** 

* Poems by William Shakefpear, &c. Svo. X64X}. f See Shake* 
fpear's Merry Wives of Windfof, Aft III. } From 01dys*5 Life oC 
. Raleigh tin— tn. 
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JOHN LANE. 



a« 



ct 



•* John Lanc» a fine old Qucco Elizabeth^s 
gentlenian» who was living within my re« 
** mcnnbrance, and whofc feveral Pcems, had 
*^ th<!y had not bad the ill fate to remain unpub- 
*' liihty when tnuch better meriting than many^ 
** that are in prints might poflibly have gained 
^* him a name not much inferior, if not equal 
^< to Drayeon, and others of the next rank to 
^^ Spencer; but they are all to be produc'c in 
^^ manufcript, namely his Poetical Vifion, his 
** Alarm to the Poers, his twelve months, his 
•' Guy of Warwick, k Heroic Poem (at leaft 
^^ as much as many others that are To entitled) 
<* and laftly hisfupplement to Chaucer's Squire's 
« Tale/' 

* In the Albmolean Mafeurh at Oxford, there 
is a completion of Chaucer's Squire's Tale, by 
John Lane, in manufcript. The title is as fol- 
lows, *' Chaucer's Piller 5 beinge his mafter 
** piece, called the Squirc*s Tale ; which hath 
^* been given for loft for almcft theefe. three 
l^ hundred yeares, hut now found out, and 

!* brought. 
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•* brought to ligKt by John Lane, i6.30."* 
1 conceived great ex^^eftations of. him on rcad-^ 
ing Phillips*s account. But I was greatly diC- 
appointed, for Lane's, performance, upon pe* 
rufal, proved to be not only an inartificial imi- 
tation of Ghaucer*s manner, but a weak effort 
of invention. There is a more ancient manu- 
fcript copy of Lane's Addition to the Squire's 
Tale, in the Library of New College, at Ox* 
ford. It is however, no rare manufcript.f* 



NICOLAS BRETON. 



" Nicolas Breton, a writer of paftoral, fon- 
^ netSj canzons and madrigals, in which kind 
^* of writing he keeps company with feveral 
•* other contemporary a^mulators of Spencer 
•* and Sir Philip Sidny, in a publift colleclioa 
" of felefted odes of the chief paftoral fonnct- 
" tcers, &c. of that age.'* 

Of this poet very little is known. It is pro- 
bable that he was of a Staffordlhire family ^ and 
I am not without hopes that I have identified 



 It is numbered in the Catalogue^ and in tht firftjeafy 6937.* 
On the back, 53 Quarto. Codd. Aih*T.Ql. f Warton's Obirrvatio3» 
on Spenfery vol. i^ p. 155^ 56. 
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him with one of the perfons recorded in the note 
below*. 

He was a writer, fays Percy, of feme fame 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth : he publifhed 
an interlude, intitlcd ** An Old Man's LeiJbn, 
and a Young Man's Love,'* 4tb. and man/ 
other little pieces in profe and verfe, the titles 
of which may be fcen in Winftanley, Ames'^s 
Typography, and Ofborne's Harleian Cata* f 

loguc, &c. He is mentioned with great rcfpedi 
by Meres in his fccond part of * Wit's Com- 
monwealth', 1598, folio 283, and is alluded to 



• In Sbaw's Staffordihire, unUer the hiftory of Tamworth, vol F. 
|). 4a2> are tlie following paifages. " Erdfvvick. (peaking of this 
(own, fays, ' In Statfordilur« fide ^ere. is a houfc of the Bretons^ 

< who have long had their feat there ; for 9 Edward II. John Bretotr 
' was Lord of Tamworth. He had ififue William, who had Ifluer 

* John, who had iflue John and William, fince which time the race 
' of them have continued unto this day.' 

John Breton, efq. was one of the members of parliament for this 
borough, 27th Elizabeth, and there is an old infcription noticed in 
the church farther on, for Johtk Breton, fon and heir of Richard 
Breton^ of Tamwortli, efq. 'who died May i x, T507. And in an ol<> 
^iiitation, are the following arms for John Brittayne, of Sirefcot in 
this pari(h, '* B. a bend or between 6 mullets gules." What more 
I find of this family, is the following infcription from Norton church. 

' Here lyetli the body of Nicholas Breton, efq. fon of Captain J. 
' Breton, of Tamworth, efq. co. Stafford. Hee alfo was Captain 

* of a Foot Company in the Low Countries, unoer the command o£ 

< the right Hon. Dudley, earl of Leicefter. He marryed Ann, daugh- 

* ter of Sir Edward Leigh, of Ruihall, in co. Stafford, a wife of 
' rare virtue and piety. He had by her five fons and four daughters 

* viz. Edward, Clvriftopher, John, William and Howard, Frances, 

* Lettice, &c^ He departed from the troubles of this life to eternal 

* bappinefs, June zi, 1624. 

• Kicolaus 
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in Beaumont and Fletcher*^ Scornful Lady, 
aft II ; and again, in Wit without Money, aft 
III, (fee Whalley's B. Johnfon, III. p. i03)». 
•* England's Helicon" 1 600, is the collcdion 
in which fonie of his pieces are to be found. 

In Farmer's catalogue were " Brctton's 
Bowre of Delights" i597t* ** Breton's Me- 
lancholicke Humours" 1600 J. " Breton's 
Honour of Valour" i6o5§. ** Breton's Sir P. 
Sydney's Ourank" 1 65511. 

The ballad of Phillida and Corydon, re« 
printed by Percy, is a delicious little poem % 
and if we are to judge from this fpecimen, his 
poetical powers, for furely he muft have had 
the powers of a poet, were diftinguifhed by a 
fimplicity, at once eafy and elegant. 

<( NLcolaus Breton^ vir paucis comparandus, aaimaro pie et placide 
« creator! reddidit 40 Junii 1658." 

« Famam apud pofteros reliquit diutiiiime duraturam. Qaicquid 
** mori potuit fub hoc marmore depofuit, ledtiffima ejus coajux^ £U- 
** zabetha, Georgii Kaigbt, viri apud Londinenfes ampli et generofi, 
« fiLia et heres uaica, ipfa pulchrae et numerofs fobolis mater marito 
'* chariflitno fibique, ut utriufque reliquis beatam refurredtionem 
** hie una praeftolentur." 

• Percy's Ballads, HI p. 6a. f No. 6395. J No. 6398. 
§ No. 6399. O No. 6400. 
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RICHARD BARNFIELD, 



^ Riebard Barnfitld^ one of the fame rank 
•• ii> poetry wUh Dodor Lodgc^ Robert Green, 
** Nicholas Breton, and other contemporaries 
^ already mentioned ta the foregoing treacife <^ 
•• the modems.** 

Barnfibld is one of thoie poets, whole me* 
mory has fallen into fuch obfcurity, that I cai>- 
not recover a fingle memorial of his hiftory, 
yet it fcems he was well-known in his day ; as 
appears by the following pa&ge from War- 
ton's Hiftory of Poetry.* That critic fpeaking 
of Abraham Fraunce's tranflation of Virgil's 
Alexis, adds: ^* It muft be owned, thai the 
fele&ion of this particular eclogue from all the 
ten for an Engliih verfion, is fomewbat extra- 
ordinary. But in the re'rgn of Queen Elizabeth, 
I could point out whole fets of fonnets written 
with this kind of attachment, for which, per- 
haps, it will be but an inadequate apology^ 
that they are free from diredt impurity of ex* 

• III. p*405. 

predion 



I 
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preflion and open immodefty of fentiment* 
Such, at leaft, is our obfervance of external 
propriety, and fo ftrong the principles of a ge- 
neral decorum, that a writer of the prefent age 
who was to print love-vcrfcs in this ftyle, would 
be fevcrcly reproached, and univerfally pro- 
fcribed. I wiU inftance only in the ' Affec- 
tionate Shepherd* of Richard Barnfield, 
printed in 1595. Here, through thocourfeof 
twenty fonnecs, not inelegant, and which were 
exceedingly popular, the poet bewails his un* 
iuccefsful love for a beautiful youth, by the 
name of Ganymede, in a ftrain of the moft 
tender paffion, yet with profcffions of the 
chaftcft affcflion. Many dcfcripiions and in* 
cidents which have a like complexion^ may bo 
found in the futile novels of Lodge and Lilly.'* 
Another edition of " the Affcdtionate Shcp^ 
herd'* appeared in 1596, Lond. for H. Lownes, 
x6mo. together with bis " Cynthia** and ** Le- 
gend of Caflandra.** In t>he preface of this fe# 
cond edition he apologifes for his fonnets " I 
*' will unlhadow my conceit : being nothing* 
*' elfe but an imitation of Virgil in the fecond 
" eclogue of Alexis/' But 1 find (adds War* 
ton) " Cynthia with certeyne Sonnettes and the 
" Legend of Caffandra" entered to H. Lownes, 
Jan. 18, 1594* 

• • In Farmer's Catalogue, No. 639T, was ** Itichard BamfleldV* 
{t^\k,BarnfieU*if) «» Eiicomion of Lidy PeciiBia/' 1598. 

Ya HUGH 
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HUGH HOLLAND. 



•* Hugh Holland^ a poetical writer, thought 
** worthy by fomc to be mentioned with Spcn- 
" cer, Sidny and other, the chief of Englifh 
** poets; with whom, neverthelefs he mufl: 
^ needs be confefled inferior, both in poetic 
J* fame and merit/' | 

Hugh Holland, Ton of Robert Holland 
(by his wife, the daughter of one Pain, of 
Denbigh) fon of Lewis Holland, fon of Lie- 
weilin, fon of Griffith Holland, of Vaerdee, ' 
by Gwervilla his wife, daughter of Howell ap 
Madock, ap Jem, ap Eynion; was born ac 
Denbigh, bred in Wcftminfter fchool, while 
Camden taught there, and clefted to Trinity 
college, Cambridge, 1589, of which he was 
afterwards fellow. Thence he travelled into 
Italy, and at Rome was guilty of feveral indif- 
cretions, by the freedom of his converfations. 
He next went to Jerufalem, to pay his devo- 
tions at the Holy Sepulchre, and in his return 
couched at Conftantinople, where he received 
a reprimand from the Englifh ambaffador, for 

the 
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the former freedom of his tongue. At his re- 
turn to England, he retired to Oxford, and 
ipent fome years there for the fake of the pub- 
lic library. He died in Weftminfter, in 1633, 
and was buried in the Abbey. Wood fays^ he 
was ^' in animo catholicus -," and in an epitaph 
which that writer had feen, he was flyled 
" mifcrrimus peccator, mufarum & amicitiarum 
cultor fandiffimus."* 

His works are I. Verfes in Defcription of the 
chief Cities of Europe. II. Chronicle of Queen 
Elizabeth*s reign. III. Life of William Cam- 
den, Clan— All MSS. 

IV. A Cyprcfs Garlandf for the facred Fore*- 
hcad of the late Sovereign King James, Lond, 
1625, a poem^ and " other things," fays 
Wood, *• which I have not feen.":|: 



Having now given an account of all the 
poets mentioned by Phillips, who come pro- 
perly within the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
though perhaps fome of thofe who flourifhed 
principally in the time of King James, may 
have publilhed their earlieft productions in this 



* Wood mentions *' an Hugh Holland, A.B. at Oxford, 1570, 
aad another Hugh, an efquire's fon of Deubighfliire, matriculated at 
Baliol college, Oxford, 1582, aged 24. Ath» i. 583. f In Far-; 
mer's Catalogue; No. 7061. X Wood's Ath. I. p. 583. 

Y $ period. 
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period, I have only to add to the prefcnt vo- 
lume, a few articles which Phillips has omitted^ 
Joseph Hall, afterwards Bifhopof Exeter, 
was born ii July, 15741 in Briftow Park, 
within the pari/h of A(hbyde-la-Zouch, in 
Leiceftcrlhire, his father being an officer under 
Henry, Earl of Huntingdon. He was edu- 
cated at Emanuel college, Cambridge, and at 
the age of 23, publiflicd in 1597 " Virgide- 
miarum; fatircs in fix books.'' The three 
firil are called toothlefs fatires, poetical, aca. 
demical, moral : the three laft, biting fatireSf 
They were re-printed at Oxford, 8vo. 1752* 
He calls himfelf in the prologue, the firft fa» 
tyrift in the EngliQi language: 

I firft adventure, follow me who lift, 
And be the fecond Englilh iatyrift." 

Gray, the poet, in a letter to his friend Dr. 
Wharton, of Durham, dated 19 December, 
^752, fays, " Bifhop HzWs Satires, called 
Virgidemiarum, arc lately re-publiflied. They 
arc full of fpirit and poetry, as much of the 
firft as Dr, Donne, and far more of the latter j 
they were written at the Univerfity, when he 
was about twenty-three years old, and in Queen 
Elizabeth's rei^n.''* 

After fix or fcven years ftay in college, he 
was prefentcd by fir Robert Drury, to the rcc^ 

* Letters in Mafon'^ ^i(e of Graj; p. «a4. 

tory 
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tory of Halftead^ in Sufiblk, and married a 
wife, with whom he lived happily 49 years. In 
1605, he accompftnied fir Edmund Bacon to 
the Spa, and after his rcciirn was prefcntcd by 
Edward, Lord Denny, to the donative of WaU 
tham Crofs^ in EfTcx. Having been made 
chaplain, he in 161 2 took the degree of D. D# . 
In 1616 he was made dean of Worcefter; in 
x6i8 he was fen c to the Synod of Dort; in 
1624 he refufed the Bilhopric of Gloucefter, 
and in 1627 accepted that of Exeter. Thouj^h 
he was reckoned 4 favourer of puritaoifm, yet 
fae. wrote in the beginning of the troubles with 
great ftrength in defence of epifcopacy. In 
November i54i, he was tranQated to the fee 
of Norwich \ and on December 30, was com. 
mitted by the violence of the prevalent party 
to the Tower 5 from whence he was not releafed 
till June 1642 ; and withdrew to Norwich, 
where he lived in tolerable quiet till April 
1643^ ^^ which occafion, the order for fe« 
cjueftering notorious delinquents being pafied; 
he was cruelly plundered, and fuSered the 
greateft inconveniences, of which he has given 
an account in his piece, entitled *^ Hard Mea« 
fure." In 1647 he retired to a little cftate, 
which he rented at Heigham, near Norwich i 
and in this retirement he ended his life, 8 Sep* 
tember, 1656, set. 82. 
He is univerfally allowed to have been a man 

Y4 of 
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of great wit and learning, and of as great meek- 
nefsy modefty^ and piety. His works^ befides 
the *' Satires" make In all five volumes in fo- 
lio and quarto, *^ and are filled" fays Bayle 
** with fine thoughts, excellent morality, and 
a great deal of piety/* 

His " Contemplations" have been feveral 
times re-publilhed, and there was an edition of 
them not long fince publifhed in Scotland in 
8vo.* 

Ferdinando Stanley, Earl of Derby^ 
has been introduced into the lafl: edition of the 
** Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors" in* 
confequence of a poem written by him, which 
has been within thefe few years refcucd from 
oblivion, by the Antiquarian Repertory. The 
hiftory of this illuilrious nobleman, whoie 
mother Lady Eleanor Clifford, was a grand- 
daughter and co-heir to Charles Brandon, Puke 
of Suffolk, and Mary, theyoungeil daughter of 
Henry VII. (widow of Louis XII of France) — 
his accomplifhments, his fpirit, and his early 
death by the cruel operation of pqifon, in con- 
fequence of his refufal to be the inftrument of 
the Jefuits in attempting the crown, are told in 
fo many books, that I fhall not enlarge upon 
them here. In Lodge's " lUuftrations of Bri- 



* There is an unaccountable ^perity in the article of this poet^ 
la Gibber's Liv^s. 
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tifti Hlftory" there is prcferved a mofl: curious 
letter of this Earl to Lord Effex, dated 19 De* 
member, 1593 ; " it abounds/* fays the learned 
editor, ** with good fenfe, high fpirit, and 
fwectnefs of temper: an untimely death un- 
doubtedly defrauded him of a confpicuous fitua- 
tion in the hiftory of his country."* He died 
16 April 1594, leaving three daughters his co- 
heirs, viz. I. Lady Ann, married to Grey 
Bridges, Lord Chandos; 2. Lady Frances, 
wife of John Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater, 
and 3. Lady Elizabeth, married to Heniy 
Haftings, Earl of Huntingdon, 

But fince this nobleman has been introduced 
into a lilt of Englifti poets, it would be injuC- 
tice perhaps to refufc a place to his rival, to 
whom the above-mentioned fpirited letter was 
addrefied* 

Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, maf 
claim to be recorded here, bccaufe Coxeter had 
feen one of Ovid's EpiUles tranflatcd by him-' 
^* This" adds Warton, ^' I have never feen i 
and \i it could be recovered, I truft it would be 
only valued as a curiofity. A few of his fon- 
nets are in the AQimolean Mufeum, which have 
no marks of poetic genius. He is a vigorous, 
and elegant writer of profe. But if Eflex was 
no poet, few noblemen of his age were niore 
courted by poets. From Spencer to the loweft 

• JLodge, III. p, 31, 

rhymer, 
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rhymer, he was the fubjefb of numerous fpn.* 
nets, or popular ballads. I will not exccpc 
Sydney. I could produce evidence to prove» 
that he fcarce ever went out of England, or even 
left London, on the mod frivolous enterprize, 
without a paftoral in his praife, or a panegyric 
in metre, which were fold and fung in the flreets. 
Having interefted himfclf in the fafhtonable 
poetry of the times, he was placed high in the 
ideal Arcadia now jud eftablifhcd : and among 
other inltances which might be brought; on his 
return from Portugal in 1389, he was compli- 
mented with a poem, called ^* An Egloge gra- 
^ tulatorie, cntituled to the right honorable 
** and renowned Shepherd of Albion's Arcadie, 
<^ Robert, Earl of Eflex, and for his returne 
*< lately into England."^ This is a light, in 
which Lord Eflfex is feldom viewed. I know 
not if the Queen's fatal partiality, or his own 
inherent attradioo, his love of literature, his 
heroifm, integrity and generofity; qualities 
which abundantly overbalance his prefumption, 
his vanity, and impetuofity, had the greateft 
ihare in dilating thefe praifes. If adulation 
were any where juftifiable, it muft be when paid 
to the man who endeavoured to fave Spenfer 
from ftarving in the ftreets of Dublin, and who 
buried him in Weftminfter Abbey, with be^* 

f Licencca toR. Jonesi Ausuft i, 1589. 

coming 
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coming foletnnity. Spcnfer was perfecuted by 
BuHeigh, bccaufe he was patronized by Effex. 
1 need not remind the reader that thefe bcauti* 
ful paflages arc from the pen of Mr. Thomas 
Warton.* 

Hekry, Lord Paget is recorded as a poet, 
in the following paffage of •* Puttenham*s Art 
of Poefy, 1589." *' In her majefty's time 
fprung up another company of courtly poets, 
who have writ excellently well, if their doings 
could be found out, and made public with the 
reft; of which number, is Edward Earl of 
Oxford, Thomas Lord Buckhurft when young, 
Jienry Lord Paget, fir Philip Sydney, fir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, and many others/' If the chriftian 
name of this Lord Paget be accurate, he mult 
have been the fccond peer of the family, who 
died as early as 28 December, 1569, when he 
muft have been a young man. His brother 
Thomas, the third peer, died in 1589, and 
Camden obferves, " his death proved a fad and 
univerfal lofs to the common-wcalth of learn- 
ing." Notwithftanding therefore the name of 
♦* Henry*' it feems raoft probable, thac Lord 
Thomas was the poet. 

William Wyrley, fon of Auguftin Wyr- 
Jcy, of Ncthcrfcile in Lcjcefterihire, (by Mary 
|iis wife, daughter of Walter CharncUs) fon of 

• ^ift. E. Foot. HI. p. 4^1, 422. 
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William Wyrlcy, of Handfworth in Stafford- 
fiiire, defcended from an ancient family, was 
ibmcctmt entertained by Sampfon Erdfwieke, 
of Sandon, the hiftorian of Staffbrdfhire, du^ 
fing which period he publifhed a book, enti* 
lied " The true ufc of Armory, Ihewed by 
hiftory, and plainly proved by example, the 
neceflTuies thereof alfo difcovered: with the 
maner of differings in ancient time, the law* 
folnes of honorable funerals and moniments : 
with other matters of antiquitie, incident to the 
^vauncing of banners, enfignes, and marks of 
nobleneflfe and chevalric, by William Wyrley. 
Imprinted at London, by J. Jackfon, for Ga. 
bricll Cawood, 1592, 4to." To this very fcn- 
fible and learned treatife, which fills only 28 
pages,^ are added two poems, of the nature of 
tboie h'^ilorical legends, of which the example 
had been given in the " Mirror for Magiftratcs." 
The firft is entitled, " Lord Chandos. The 
gliK-ious life and honorable death of (ir John 
Cbandos, Lord of Saint Salviour, le Vicounc^ 
great Senefchall of Poydou, high conftable of 
Acquieaine, Knight of the honorable order of 
the Garter, eledted by the firft founder King 
Edward the Third, at his infticution thereof/* 
It begins at p. 29, and ends at p. ic&. 



* The treatife was re-publiflied with fome additions hy Dugdale, 
under the title of « The ancient ufage of bearing arms.*' 

The 
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The fecond poem is entitled " Capital! dc 
Buz. The honorable life and languifhing death 
of (ir John de Gralhy, Capitall de Buz, one of 
the Knights elected by the firft founder of the 
Garter, into that noble order, and fonletime one 
of the principall Governors of Guyen, anccf- 
tor to the French King that now is." This 
poem continues to p. 139, where the volume 
ends. 

Thefe compofitions are dull creeping hiftori- 
cal narratives^ that never feem to rife to the 
fpirit or harmony of poetry ; and I will con- 
fefs, that I never could exert the patience id 
wade entirely through them. 

Tjiere is a doubt whether they were not really 
the work of Erdfwicke, rather than of Wyrley : 
but there feems no reafonablc ground for this. 
The poems are not worth contending for ; the 
heraldrical treatife indeed is highly valuable: 
but there appears no caufe to fuppofe Wyrley 
unequal to it. He was unqueftionably a very 
ingenious antiquary. He was condituted 
Rougc-Croix Herald in 1604, and died i6ij^^^ 



* Wood's ACb.1. p. 428> 4x9. 
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QJJ EEN ELIZABETH. 



But while I record the names of thofc who 
brightened the reign "of Queen Elizabeth with 
their poetical talents, I ought not to clofe the 
account of that fplcndid period, without no- 
ticing the powers for poetry which that illuf- 
trious heroine herfelf difcovered. 

In Percy's Ballads, II, p. 127, arc printed 
her " Verfes, while prifoner at Woodftock, 
writ with charcoal on a fhutter,** 1555. They 
were prefer ved by Hentzner, in his travels. In 
Hcadley's feleft Beauties of Antient Poetry, If ^ 
p. 85, and in the " Specimens of the early 
Englifli poets/* printed for Edwards, 1790, 
8vo. at p. 66f are ** Verfes by Queen Eliza- 
beth, upon Mount Zeur*s departure/* begin- 
ning 

I greeve, 2nd dare not fliewe my difcontent/' &c. 

The following ditty on the factions railed by 
the Queen of Scots, while prifoner in England^ 
and printed* not long after, if not before, the 

# They werey if I recoIIe6l, printed in Puttenbam's Art of Poetrjr* 
They were re-printed in the Topographer, II. p. £76, from Haci; 
MSS. No. 6933. 
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beheading that unfortunate Queen, were al/^ 
compofid by Elizabeth. 

The doubt of future foes exiles my prefent joy. 
And Wit me Icf^-ns to (hun fuch fnares, as tiireaten iqy annoy; 

For FaKhood now doth flow, and fubjedt Faith doth ebb. 
Which would not h^, if Reafon rulM, or Wifdom weav'd the web. 

But clouds of joys untried do cloak afpiring minds. 
Which turn to rain of late repent by courfe of changed windflb 

The top of Hope fuppos'd, the root of Rule will be. 
And fruitlefs all their grafted guiles; as Ihortly ye ihall fee. 

Then dazzled eyes with pride, which great Ambition blinds 
Shall be unfeaFd by worthy wights, whofe falfehood Forefight finds* 

The daughter of Debate, that eice difcord doth fow, 
Shall reap no gain where former Rule, hath taught peace ftill tagrow. 

No foreign banifh'd wight fliall anchor in this port ; 
Our realm it brooks no ftranger's force, let them elfewhere refort. 

Our rufty fword with reft fhall firft his edge employ. 
To poll their tops that feek fuch change, and gape for lawleis joy. 



I cannot clofe this period fo well, as in the 
words of that learned critic, at once elegant 
and profound, to whom I have fo continually 
cxprefled my obligations, but who \% far above 
any praife, which my feeble pen can beftow; a 
critic, whofe information, both extenfive and 
minute, a poet, whofe genuine powers of fancy, 
both fplendid and vigorous, the more I fludy, 
the more I admire. 

•' General knowledge,*' fays Warton,* fpeak- 
ing of the reign of Elizabeth, ** was now en* 
creafing with a wide diflTufion, and a bafty ra- 

s 

• Hifi. E. P. Iir. p. soi> the clof«. 

pidity. 
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pidity. Books began to be mulcipliedy and a 
irariety of the mod ufeful and rational topics, 
Kad been difcufled in our own language. But 
fcience had not made too great advances. On 
the whole^ we were now at that period, propi- 
tious tp the operations of original and true 
poetry, when the coynefs of fancy was not al- 
ways proof againfl: the approaches of reafon, 
when genius was rather diredled than governed 
by judgment, and when tafte and learning had 
fo far only difciplined imagination, as to fulFer 
its excefles to pals without cenfure or controul^ 
for the fake of the beauty to which they were 
aUicd/* 
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146. William Shakefpeare 240 - 




147. Ben Jonfon - - - 241 - 




148. George Chapman - 250 - 




149. Samuel Daniel - - 238 - 




150. Michael Drayton - 262 - 




151. Thomas Baftard - 269 - 




152. Sir John Daris - 271 - 




153. Joihua Sylvefter - 277 - Q.Eliz, 1599 




J 54. Jervafe Markham - 278 - 




155. Sir Walter Raleigh - 285 - 




156. John Lane ^ - - 318 - 




157. Nichofas Breton - 319 - 




158. R. Barnfield - - 3;3i2 • 




159. Hugh Holland - - 3M - . 




l6o, Bijhop Hall - • 326 - 




161. FerdinandoEmf Derby yA - 




162. Rob. EarlrfEJfex 329 - 




163. LordPagit '^ - - 33 1 - 




164. William IVpliy - ib. - 




165. Sl^em Elizabeth - 334 • ob. 24 Mar, 1603 





7w the Prefs aadjpeedi^ will be puhli/bed, 
MEMOIRS of the PEERS of ENGLAND, 

During the Reign of James I. 
CuUe^ed principally from Hifloriesy both public and private^ 

Letters and State-Papers. 

Printed for J. White, Fleet-ftreet. 



Ofiubom may be bad, 

SONNETS and POEMS, 

By Samuel EofiaxoM Bb.ydgbS| Efq. a new Edition. 



TOPOGRAPHICAL MISCELLANIES, 

One Volume Qaarto. 



TESTS of the NATION AL WEALTHand FI^f ANCES, 

In December 1798. 



f ' f* 



REFLECTIONS on the late AUGMENTATIONS of the 

PEERAGE, 

With a Ihort Account of the Peers of Q^ Elizabeth. 

Alfofpeedily ijnill he publijbed^ 
A NEW EDITION of MARY DE CLIFFORD, 

A NovxL. 






9K0M THI PRESS OF SIMMONS A^BYD KIRK^T^ CAHTBUBVltY* 
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